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On the Prototype of the Proto-Bulgarian Temples 
at Pliska, Preslav and Madara 


by B. BRENTJES 


In the three centres of the proto-Bulgarian empire there exist temple buildings of a 
singular and uniform type whose origin cannot be traced back either to ancient or to Slav 
prototypes. The Pliska temple, discovered in 1939-1940, is described by Stanéev (!) as the 
« foundations of a large building, its planimetry consisting of two squares, one being in- 
serted concentrically within the other, and of a southern vestibule — probably added a · 
little later » The building « probably dates back to the same period as the palace of the 
throne. The edifice was later demolished and razed to the ground ». The temple (figs. 1-2) 
is to be attributed to the late 7th or early 8th cent., and after its destruction it was replaced 
by the churches to the west of the “Small Palace” of Pliska. This temple-church sequence 
that can only be shown stratigraphically at Pliska is unequivocably evident at Preslav. 
Stancev writes (^): « To the south, in the neighbourhood of this square are to be found the 
foundations of a building known for some good time but hitherto not clearly explained. 
These foundations are devoid of supports for a roof. On the same spot remains of a church 
are also extant. In the centre of its naos there is a raised square built of stone in the middle 
of which there rises a pier built of masonry. This fact is to be explained as follows: here, 
too, at first, there was a building consisting of two squares one inside the other, a structure 
already familiar to us owing to building I in the centre of the palace quarter of Pliska. The 
building has here been transformed into a church by adding an apse to the east of the outer 
construction (a slightly elongated rectangle) as well as a number of buttresses to the corners 
of the west wall... Without going into details we should like merely to observe that we 
have good grounds for assuming that a Slav or proto-Bulgarian pagan sanctuary existed 


here and was later transformed into a Christian church. The same is also true of building 
I at Pliska ». 


The cortesponding construction at Madara, at the foot of steep cliffs of rock, is refer- 
red to as a “palace” (°). However, the church built on this spot after its destruction leads 
us to cast doubt on the validity of such a destination. Here too we may assume that it was 


(1) S. Sranéev, «Pliska und Preslav. Ihre (2) Ibid., pp. 242 f. 
archäologischen Denkmäler und deren  Erfor- (3) С. FEHER, «Les monuments de la. culture 
schung », in V. BrSevirev, J. IRMSCHER, Antike ` protobulgare et leur relations hongroises », Archaeo- 
und Mittelalter in Bulgarien, Berlin, 1960, pp. logia Hungarica, VII, 1931, fig. 27. 


219-264; see p. 229. 
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a central sanctuary (fig. 3). The interpretation already quoted put forward by Stantev (4) 
— who examined the Preslav building (fig. 4) personally in 1947 — is undoubtedly well- 
founded, and thus it is no surprise that these constructions have been the subject of varied 


_ debate in specialized publications. Nevertheless, all attempts to interpret these monuments `` 


in terms of European sources must be deemed to have failed, and Stantev’s summing up (^) 
can therefore be accepted: « The attempts made to connect the form of this building with 
the form of Thracian santuaries excavated and explored hitherto cannot be deemed suc- 
cessful. In our country in such conditions these buidings cannot but be of Slav or. proto- 
Bulgarian origin... Moreover, the thesis that sets out to link these pagan sanctuaries at 
Pliska and Preslav with Celtic sanctuaries is a very cumbersome and artificial one... ». 

As builders, the Slavs must indeed be ruled out insofar as the culture of the centres 
of the proto-Bulgarian empire (and Pliska, Preslav and Madara were the settlements immi- 
grating Proto-Bulgarians preferred) was probably shaped by the superior non-Slav stratum. 
It is Stančev himself who remarks (°): « The foundations of Pliska and Preslav are the 
outcome of evolution and reflect it », and he goes on to note: « These two strongholds 
differ sharply from truly Slav cities in our country... ». « The material culture of the Proto- 
Bulgarians has late-Sarmatian, or more properly, Sarmatian-Alan features... This culture or, 
as is more likely, that of the tribal aristocracy, prevailing among the Proto-Bulgarians, was 
seriously influenced by the culture of the Turkic peoples coming from the East, peoples who 
either shunned the Proto-Bulgarians or gradually and imperceptibly blended with them » (*). 

The artificers of these square-shaped temples furnished with a surrounding corridor, 
were therefore the bearers of a Sarmatian-Alan culture deeply influenced by Turkic peoples. 
What course, then, is more obvious than to seek the prototypes of their sacral buildings 
- beyond the Volga in Central Asia, the homeland alike of Sarmatians, Alans and Turks? 

This hypothesis is borne out by the inscription Tazgra on a marble column (^) from 
Madara, an inscription that in all likelihood indicates that this locality was consecrated ‘to 
Tengri, the Turkic god of the sky. In actual fact, the column comes from an « elevated 
place », not from the square-shaped temple, and indeed, as far as I know, square-shaped 
temples dedicated to the god of the sky are unknown. In the Bulgarian language one gene- 
rally dubs these structures as “pagan” and no more. It is likewise impossible to specify 
what divinity was worshipped in the square-shaped temples, for all the relevant clues — 
for example, statues, etc, — seem to be missing. 

As regards the origin of the builders of these three temples, we must look for their 
prototypes in the Central-Asian area. In such an area, especially in the Parthian-Kushan 
region, quite a number of square-shaped temples with a surrounding corridor are to be 
found: there are also “imperial” sanctuaries in the full sense of the word like the one at 


(4) STANČEV, op. cit, p. 242, note 3. (*) Ibid., pp. 261 f. 
(*) Ibid., p. 245, note 1. { (8) I. Verkov, «Madara», in  BESEVLIEV, 
(6) Ibid., p. 261 and note 1. IRMSCHER, op. cit, pp. 265-271; see p. 268. 
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Fig. 1 - The square temple of Pliska (building I), Northern Bulgaria. Beginning of the 8th cent. A.D 
(Author’s photo), 





پس مخ 


Fig. 2 - The square temple of Pliska (building I). (From SrANCEv, Pliska und Preslav: after Mavrodinov). 





Fig. 3 - The « Palace» of Madara, with overlying church. 8th cent. A.D. (From FEHER, Archaeologia 
Hungarica, VII, 1951). 





Fig. 4 - The square temple in the church of Preslav, Northern Bulgaria. 8th cent. A.D. (Author's photo) 
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Fig. 5 - Babis-Mulla I, east 

of the Aral Sea. 4th-2nd 

cent. B.C. (From Torsrov, 
Po drevnim del’tam...). 







Fig. 6 - The Buddhist Monastery of Ak-Be&im, Semiretye. 7th-8th cent. A.D. (From KYZLASOV, Trudy 
Kirgizskoj arheologo-etnograficeskoj Ekspedicii, 1959). 
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Surkh Kotal — that is, the famous sanctuary of Kaniska in Afghanistan (°). Constructions 
of this sort are also matched in the area of.Parthian influence in the Near East — the 
square-shaped temple of Hatta (?°) is an example of this. The relative prototypes could be 
` looked for in eastern Aralia, for in that region the palace of Babii-Mulla I, for example ('), ' 
dating from the 4th-2nd cent. B.C., adhers to the same building scheme: though here the 
corridor has been transformed by transverse walls.into an entrance-passage giving access to 
the rooms (fig. 5). The temple that is supposed to have stood beside the palace has not 
yet, alas, been brought to light. As, however, the palace was continued in the residence 
of Halcajan in the early Kushan epoch (°), one feels entitled {о suppose that the temple of 
Babi-Mulla was homogeneous with the Kushan sanctuary of Surkh Kotal. 


Surkh Kotal has been rightly interpreted by the archaeologist who excavated it (?) as «а 
fire sanctuary in honour of the ruling dynasty ». May one assume that even among the 
Proto-Bulgarians fire temples existed as temples of the empire? This cannot be proven, since 
excavations have provided no evidence of those characteristic layers of whitish ash present 
in the Iranian fire temples. 

There is, in truth, a further possibility that has not as yet been debated. The corridor 
serving for circumambulation around the square-shaped cella could have been used in the 
ritual practices of a religion that from the 1st-2nd cent. A.D. had penetrated Central Asia- 
reaching the northern part of Central Asia in the 7th cent. at the latest — that is, the area 
crossed by the Turks who adjoined the Proto-Bulgarians. The religion in question was Bud- . 
dhism. In the Land of the Seven Rivers (Semiretye), inside a city extending over 25 hec- 
tares, the city of Ak-Be&im (“), a Buddhist monastery has been found (fig. 6) dating back to 
the age which saw the beginnings of the proto-Bulgarian temples of Pliska, Preslav and 
Madara. This construction is 76 m. long by 22 m. wide. The courtyard, 32 m. by 18 m. 
in size, divides the residential area from a temple measuring 23 m. by 18 m. The sacral 
building rests upon a plinth and consists of two quadrangular units one within the other 
and an atrium as well, just as at Pliska. The singular slabs of gilded bronze recovered from 
this monastery lead one to postulate a syncretistic form of Buddhism under Turkish in- 
fluence. The Ak-Besim temple is not an isolated phenomenon, although the other Buddhist - 
sanctuaries of Kirghizia do not reveal a symmetrical plan of this kind. 


In this respect, а bronze image found in north-east Bulgaria in 1928 is, perhaps, im- 
portant. It represents what is probably the figure of a Jina and dates from the 8th-12th 
centuries. The place where the find occurred, Kemala, is situated 30.5 km. from Razgrad 
in the museum of which the statue is to be found. Unfortunately only a preliminary publi- 


(°) D. SCHLUMBERGER, Der bellenisierte Orient, 1966, fig. 23. . 
Baden-Baden, 1969, fig. 26. (73) SCHLUMBERGER, ор. cit, p. 63. 
(19) Ibid., fig. 47. (4) L.R. Kvzrasov, « Árheologiceskie issledo- 
(3) S.P. Totstov, Po drevnim del’tam Oksa vanija na gorodišče Ak-Besim v 1953-1954 gg.», 
i Jaksarta, Moskva, 1962, drawing 89. Trudy Kirgizskoj arbeologo-etnografiteskoj Ekspe- 


(12) С.А. Pucatenxova, Haldéajan, Taškent, dicii, Moskva, 1959, pp. 154-227. 
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cation containing drawings is in existence (°). According to the information given, the figure 
was removed from a depth of 70 cm. but not, alas, under the supervision of specialists; it 
was later placed in the museum (figs. 7-10). The figure, about 13.5 cm. high, rests on a 
plinth consisting of three steps. On the second of these there were four tiny human figurines 
one of which is missing. The topmost level is embellished externally by two decorations 
shaped like an arch, each of which is continued internally by a column. Beside each there 
is a lion followed by a serpent. The two serpents surround an elephant (?) upon which a 
female figure is recognizable. On the chest of the figure of the Jina there is a rhomboidal 
mark (Srivatsa). The ears have become transformed into dangling tresses. Unfortunately, 
the figure is very worn so that an exact definition of the period it belongs to is difficult. It 
could be assigned to the 8th-12th cent., and could therefore have been imported in the 
proto-Bulgarian period. 

The structure of the plinth, the bases below decorated with circles, and the triangular 
frieze on the seats higher up on the throne (1°) indicate Kashmir as the place of origin. There 
are analogies with the decoration of a number of Jina images of Mathura dating from 981 
and 1077. It could, therefore, be a figure belonging to the Pala period. 

Bearing in mind that the Jainas, as merchants, travelled widely, it could in this case 
amount to an isolated importation like the Buddha of Helgö (°) in Sweden. Be that as it 
may, the statuette tells us little about the temples of the Proto-Bulgarians, but like these 
temples it points to the East. 


Translated from the German by Gustav Glaesser. 


(15) Оше VII na Razgradkomo arheologitesko Н. Plaeschke, Halle. .- 
drucestvo za 1930, pp. 8-11. (7) D. AHRENS, «Die Buddhastatuette ` von 
(39) According to information in a letter by Helgö », Pantheon, XXII, 1964, pp. 50-52. 
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The Bull's Head from Barbar Temple II, Bahrain 
А Contact with Early Dynastic Sumer 


by ELISABETH C. L. DURING CASPERS 


Barbar is a small village situated in the northern coastal area of the island of Babrain, 
in the Arabian Gulf (fig. 1). Immediately to the south of Barbar c. 700 m. from the north- 
western shore lies a six metres high gravel mound, square in shape with rounded corners 
and measuring about 54 m. across, which, in the course of a series of excavations carried 
out by the Danish Archaeological Bahrain-Expedition, has proved to cover four periods of 
temple constructions which were erected upon an artificially built mound of sand and clay. 
А ramp of c. 1.50 m. and about 8 m. in length connected the eastern side of this temple 
complex with an oval-shaped sanctuary/courtyard of modest dimensions (*). 

The Barbar Temple complex consisted of four superimposed building constructions, of 
which the earliest phase apparently covered only a small part of the area which later on in 
the successive Temples I, II and III served exclusively as cult area. ог courtyard. Each of 
these courtyards, constructed of ashlar stone blocks and paved with sandstone flags, had 
been built directly upon its predecessor after the latter had been razed to its foundations 
without however much disturbance of the cult area. 

To Barbar Temple II, the middle temple building, belongs a bulls head made of - 
copper (figs. 2, 3) measuring c. 20 cm. high X 7.5 cm. wide. It was discovered «in the 
corner where two wall foundations met » (^) It lay among the building debris below the. 
flagstones of the north-eastern corner of the courtyard of Temple III, together with a large 
amount of copper sheeting in strips (15-20 cm. broad), pierced by many rows of copper 
nails. With it were a copper ring and a thicker copper band (4.5 cm. wide). They all lay 
in two layers within an area of half a square metre. It seems likely that these copper 
strips were originally attached to a wooden core onto which the bull's head was mounted. 
It has not been mentioned whether the strips of the sheeting give any indication as to the 
shape of the wooden object to which they had been attached originaly and apparently no 
other separate parts like the bull’s head have been found. The latter was most probably 
cast in an open mould and not made by hammering metal over a core to judge by a seam 
which, runhing down the forehead and the muzzle, divides the head in two equal parts 
(fig. 3). 


(*) This. article has been patt of a Ph. D. (1) Kuml, 1954, pp. 142-53; 1955, pp. 178- 
thesis; Archaeological evidence for maritime trade 93; 1959, pp. 233-38; 1960, pp. 208-13. 
in the Persian Gulf in the third millennium B.C., (3) Kuml, 1955, pp. 191-92; 1958, p. 144. 


University of London, 1969. 
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Fig. 1 - Plan of Bahrain Island showing the location 

of Barbar and of the prehistoric capital city of Ras 

al-Qala'a (Qala’at al-Bahrain). No scale. (After 

Gros and BIBBY, Scientific American, 203, no. 4, 
1960, fig. on p. 65). 


The absence of any substantial evidence that the copper head had been mounted origi- 
nally onto the figure of a bull, although one would assume this almost automatically, does 
not of course, imply that this in fact has not been the case. However, the fact that the 
strips of copper sheeting were apparently all more or less of the same width (15-20 cm.) 
and pierced by many rows of copper nails, makes it somewhat doubtful whether these 
strips had really covered the body of a bull. Moreover, the size of the bull’s head (20 cm. 
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including the horns) suggests that in case it had been attached to the body of a bull, the 
latter's total height is not likely to have been much over 50 cm., in which case the large 
quantity of sheeting found together with the head must have belonged to more than one 
object. 

Furthermore, their uniformity in width seems to indicate that these strips had been 
attached to a wooden core with a plain surface, most probably either square or circular in . 
section. This assumption would agree with the occurrence of the many rows of copper 
nails in each strip of sheeting which would be necessary to prevent the sheeting from slip- 
ping down. | 

By their position the copper objects belong to the second Shrine, a building period 
during which to the west of the temple courtyard a ramp of c. 2 m. wide had been con- 
structed, lined, as it seems, with limestone blocks and connected with several staircase. 
systems, also constructed of stone blocks, which led down to a stone-lined « well-temple » 
or a small tank. Неге, in the centre, stood a stone vessel with three holes in the sides just - 
above the base, to allow the subsoil water to run out of it (3). 

On either side of this ramp lay a double row of large cut stone blocks, two to the 
scuth and six to the north of the ramp. They measure c. 1.00 m. in length, 50 cm. in 
width and c. 50 cm. in height (^). In their upper surface two square holes had been cut of 
‚ somewhat varying size but with an average diameter of c. 20 cm. In one instance a third, 
smaller circular hole had been added in the centre of one side near the edge. In some of 
the holes a sleeve of copper sheathing was found, with rows of copper nails, points inwards, 
for securing wooden supports, the remains of which could still be seen. The space in 
between the copper sheathing and the stone had been filled in with bitumen. 

The purpose of these stone blocks (°) can only be conjectured. Р.У. Glob is of the 
opinion that they may have acted as foundations for wooden statues of gods with one foot 
fitted into each of the holes. 

However, no positive evidence supports such a hypothesis, which, moreover seems 
highly improbable for the following reasons: 


(a) The average diameter (20 cm.) of the holes in these stone blocks makes it im- 
probable that the statues were on a small scale. In fact, even when we take into considera- 
tion the possibility of certain disproportions as seen for instance in the statues from Shrine 
II of the Square Temple at Tell Asmar in the Diyala region in Mesopotamia, which show | 
legs exaggerated in thickness because of the necessity of their supporting the whole weight 
of the figure, even then they must have attained nearly life size. It is difficult to visualize 


(3) Kum, . 1959, p. 238, fig. 2. Compare ^ Cf. Sir J. MARSHALE, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus 
this ablution place at Babrain with the famous Civilization, London, 1931, pls. XXIb, XXII (plan). 
Great Bath or Tank which had been built. within (4) Каті, 1955, p. 191; 1959, p. 238. 
the citadel of Mohenjo-dato in the Indus Valley. (5) Kuml, 1955, p. 191. 
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a group of eight statues (5) close to each other, all more or less of natural size and all in the 
same pose with legs apart, even when they are only manufactured in wood and covered 
with a copper sheathing. The copper ox-head which had most probably been mounted 
originally on a wooden core or object, measures only 20 cm. including the horns and the 
complete statue can, therefore, only have been of modest dimensions. The other copper 
objects discovered in Temple III (°) are even smaller and there is, therefore, no indication 
that life size sculpture did exist, the more so as no trace of any of the supposed statues 
has apparently been found. 


(b) The position of the stone blocks which face either east or west, makes it also 
improbable that the holes have served to secure the feet of wooden images. Тї would be 
logical to suppose that the main purpose of these statues, which by their location on either 
side at the head of the ramp would suggest that they were closely related to a water-cult 
of deep religious import, would be to be seen and worshipped by the spectators on their 
way down to the ritual tank. In that case it would seem impractical and even improper 
to place them in their present position, 90° turned away from the worshippers on their 
way down the stairs and in three rows with practically no walking space in between, in- 
stead of all placed in a line on either side, facing each other. 

It may, therefore, be suggested as more likely that the holes served to hold the bases 
of wooden poles, which arranged in pairs, were partly or entirely adorned with copper 
sheathing and either crowned with a cult emblem or shaped in such a way as to serve as a 
cult object (°). 

We will first discuss the latter of these two suppositions. The discovery of two round- 
topped columns at Zallaq, not far from Barbar, is likely to supply further evidence in 
support of this suggestion. These two pillar-like objects, carved in Jida limestone, ere 
broken off at the base and measure 130 and 73 cm. respectively. ^ Their shafts are finely 
rounded, being 18 cm. in diameter in the middle, but increasing in diameter towards the 
domed head (°). ў 

Their shape suggests strongly that they are phallic symbols and they are similar in 
shape to a //iga-shaped gaming piece made of lapis lazuli which had been deposited among 
various other votive offerings in a square foundation pit which was built into the flagstones 
covering the north-east corner of the courtyard of Barbar Temple 111 (^^). 


(*) We venture to think it more likely that MorTENSEN’s «Om  Barbartemplets Datering », 


an equal number of stone blocks had been placed Kuml, 1970, pp. 385-97 (393-97 English version) 
on either side of the ramp for tbe sake of has appeared, which provides new substantiating 
symmetry. Four on the south side have since evidence in support of the chronology which has 
disappeared but that would have given a total | been discussed in this article on the one hand 
of twelve statues. and which suggests a similar function for the 
. (7) Figurines of a naked male and a bird: limestone sockets lining the ramp on the other. 
Kuml, 1954, figs, 6, 7, p. 152. (°) Кит, 1957, fig. 9. 
(8) After completion of this manuscript P. (20) Kuml, 1954, р. 152. 
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The discovery in the same place of the typical ridged “Barbar” pottery (?), makes 
it plausible to date these phallic symbols within the periods of the three temple buildings 
at Barbar. Moreover, the fact that they have been carved of Jida limestone, a material 
- used also in the constructions of Temples II and III but not in Temple I which had been 
built of local stone, suggests that these columns in fact belong to the periods of the Temples 
II and III only. : : 


Thus it would appear that phallic symbols of various sizes played a role in the Bahrain 
culture (7) as they did in the Indus Valley where phallic stones measuring up to c. 90 cm. 
in height made of limestone or alabaster — some of them realistically modelled — were 
undoubtedly used for cult purposes, Also a religious, or perhaps rather talismanic, value 
has been suggested for the Ji#ga-shaped game pieces of exactly the same shape and material 
as the one from Batbar Temple III, which occur in great numbers in all levels of the Indus 
Valley sites (**). l 

A further possible support for a liaga cult at Barbar may be provided by a stone 
slab — 64 cm. long, 26 cm. wide and 20 cm. thick — found lying in the courtyard of 
Temple III. In the centre is а cup mark, measuring 12 cm. wide and 6.5 cm. deep with 
a runnel of c. 2 cm. wide and 8 cm. deep running out to one edge (“). Probably this slab 
with cup mark and runnel represents the yoni, the female principle of propagation, in which 
originally a li#ga figure, representing the male aspect, had been placed. 


We may therefore suggest, though with reserve of course, that wooden columns — 
the diameter of the stone columns at Zallaq is at their broken bases 18 cm. which agrees 
with the average diameter of the holes in the stone blocks of Temple II — carved in the 
shape of a phallus, and covered partly or entirely with copper sheathing, stood in pairs 
along either side at the head of the ramp, thus closely related with the ritual actions of 
cleansing which undoubtedly were performed in or near the tank at the bottom of the 
ramp (>). 

. The presence of the bull's head, which, judging by the photographs so far published, 
appears to be open at the back (looking more like а mask), seems to justify the assumption 
that some at least of the wooden columns may have been adorned with a cult object; thus 
bull’s heads — and possibly also the heads of other animals —- attached to wooden poles, 


(=) Kuml, 1957, рр. 152-63. was an island lying at a certain distance from 
(22) The archaeological finds from Bahrain, „the head of the Gulf at that time. 
Failaka and the adjacent coastal areas support the (13) MARSHALL, ор. cit, pl. CLV, nos. 11-12, 
equation of the region with the Dilmun from 15-25. 
the cuneiform records, the transit station in the (3) Kuml, 1955, p. 192, fig. 10. 
East-West contact via the Arabian Gulf. This (13) Up to the present day in India the god 
can also be proposed on the basis of the Siva is worshipped as a phallus and as a ritual 
geographical location, topography and geology of action water is poured over this symbol which 
Bahrain, and references in Sumerian myths to is placed in a cup-like recipient with a runnel 
certain corresponding climatic conditions and in called the yori and symbolizing the female power 
other cuneiform texts to the fact that Dilmun in propagation. 
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which were furnished with copper sheathing, were placed in the courtyard and/or lined 
the ramp, presumably to serve as objects of worship and veneration ('°).. 

"This bull’s head of Barbar Temple II calls to mind those which adorned the sound- 
boxes of the harps and lyres found in the Royal Cemetery graves at Ur (Early Dynastic 
IIIA) (figs. 4-6) (°), or the heads of the four bulls which formed опе. of the friezes of the 
facade of the Nin-Hursag temple at Al “Ubaid (Early Dynastic IIIA) (*). . Further resem- 
blances can be seen in a copper bull’s head from Sin Temple VIII at Khafajah (Early 
Dynastic II) (fig. 7) (°) and in a head of a bull discovered ағ Tello (Early Dynastic 
IIIA?) (°°). : 

The bull's heads from Ur and Khafajah which come closest in technique to the one 
from Barbar are those made of copper since they were cast, in contrast to the ones made 
of gold and silver which were hammered over a core. Resemblance between the bull's heads 
from Khafajah, Ur, Tello and Barbar is also enhanced by the similarity in size — the 
Mesopotamian examples range between approximately 15-20 cm. in height. However, stylis- 
tically, this head from Barbar is largely su: generis and lacks all the beauty and naturalness 
which characterize the animal representations mentioned above. The placing of the eyes, 
presumably originally inlaid, in a frontal position instead of on either side of the head, the 
flatness of the animal's muzzle, the rendering of the nose as if it were a pig's snout and the 
omission of any physical reality are features: which distinguish this head clearly from the 
approximately contemporary Sumerian bull's heads. 

On the other hand, the setting of the ears on little “ stems” and the short, curly 
fringe on the forehead, which are both characteristics of the various bull's heads from Ur; 
the use o£ inlay for the eyes and especially the long, strongly curved horns which are closely 
paralleled in the horned deity and the antelope's head from Ur illustrated on figs. 5, 6 
and in a head of a bull in the Berliner Museum (fig. 8) ("), аге features which are strongly 
reminiscent of Mesopotamia, This also makes it feasible to suggest an approximate con- 
temporaneity between the Mesopotamian examples and the one from Barbar. 

Therefore, in spite of the rudimentary modelling and the many dissimilarities which 
point clearly to a local.manufacture, it is nevertheless obvious that a Sumerian prototype 
has been used. Here we must emphasize that our knowledge of the art of Bahrain is too 


(38) Another possible purpose for the bull's strips and the other copper objects found with 


head has been put forward recently by R. D. it might have once covered the sound-box's two 
BARNETT (Iraq, XXXI, 1969, pp. 96-103) who sides. - 
suggests that the copper bull’s head may have (27) Sir L. WoorrE, Ur Excavations II, Lon- 
adorned a lyre comparable to the ones from the don, 1934, pls. 107, 111, 115-17, 119-21. 
Royal Cemetery at Ur. Barnett bases his view (15) Н. К. Hatz, І. ооу, Ur Excavations 
on a “Persian Gulf? seal from Failaka island I, London, 1927, pls. XXVII, XXVIII. 

. which shows a seated figure playing a lyre similar . (12) Н. FRANKFORT, OIC, no. 20, Chicago, 1936, 
to the Sumerian type with two complete figures fig. 24. 
of bulls, one forming the sound-box and the other (2°) A. Parrot, Sumer, Paris, 1960, fig. 184A. 
standing on the latter supporting the fore-post (21) C. Zervos, L’Art de la Mésopotamie, Pa- 


of the lyre. It is further suggested that the copper ris, 1935, p. 154. 
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Fig. 2 - Bahrain Island, Barbar Temple II. Fig. 3 - Same as fig. 
Copper (?). Bull’s head. Height including the fig 
horns c. 20 cm., width c. 7.5 cm. (Kum, 


1955, fig. 1) 


2 (Gros and BIBBY, op. cit., 


fig. on p. 67. See also Gron, ILN, Jan. 4, 1958, 
figs. 8, 9). 





Fig. 4 - Ur, Royal Cemetery (PG/789). Copper. Fig. 5 - Ur, Royal 
Bull's head originally attached to a lyre. Height Head of an antelope. 
including the horns c. 15 cm., width c. 12.5 cm. c. 7.7 cm., width c. 

(WoorLEv, 1934, pl. 120 b [U. 10577]). э]. 168 


г 


Cemetery (PG/55). 


Height including the horns 


Silver. 


7.5 cm. (WOOLLEY, 1934, 


b [U. 8013]. 





Fig. 6 - Ur, Royal Cemetery. Copper. Head of a horned deity, possibly originally attached to a lyre. 
Height including the horns c. 13.3 cm., width c. 11.5 cm. (WOOLLEY, 1934, pl. 121 a, b [U. 11798]). 





Fig. 7 - Khafajah. Copper. Bull’s head. Height Fig. 8 - Provenance uncertain. Copper. Bulls 
including the horns 12.6 cm., width 12.3 cm. head. Height including the horns 22.9 cm., width 
(FRANKFORT, 1936, fig. 24 above). 19 cm. (ZERVOS, 1935, p. 154). 


fragmentary at present to be able to differentiate clearly between a poor copy based опа. 
Mesopotamian model and an original work of art in which cercain Mesopotamian charac- 
teristics have been combined: and adapted to local taste and fashion. 

: The bull's head forms at present one of the crucial pieces of evidence for a tentative 
dating of Barbar Temple II. Other datable archaeological evidence, i.e. the solid-footed 
goblets which were deposited in the core of the artificial mound under the temple com- 
plex (7), suggests that the start of Barbar Temple I should be set between Jamdat Nasr 
and Early Dynastic I times. Whether Temple II was built shortly after the destruction of 
Temple I, or whether there was some lapse of time in between the first and the second 
temple buildings can only be guessed, but the occurrence of an alabaster vase among the 
building debris below the flagstones of the courtyard of Temple III, thus belonging to 
the Barbar Temple II period, and two others from Temple III, all of which are readily 
paralleled in Mesopotamia in Early Dynastic III and to a lesser extent in Akkadian (7), 
provides a tentative Early Dynastic IIIB/ early Akkadian date for the start of Barbar Temple 
ПІ. Two C-14 dates of 2050 + 100 B.C. and 2080 + 100 B.C. for Temple III (?*) would 
seem to substantiate a date towards the close of the 3rd millennium B.C. for this final : 
Barbar shrine. 

Since we have to bear in mind that possibly a certain length of time must be allowed 
between the Sumerian prototype and the local manufacture of this bull’s head at Bahrain, 
it may be conjectured that the date for the bull’s head in fact can be as late as Early 
Dynastic IIIB. 

Although it is impossible to ascertain whether this bull’s head must be regarded as 
belonging to the beginning or the end of Temple II, a possible Early Dynastic IIIB date 
for this head seems to emphasize the validity of a tentative Early Dynastic II-IIIB dating 
for Barbar Temple II. 


(22) Кит, 1955, p. 191, fig. 5; MORTENSEN, 2-4; see also MORTENSEN, op. cit., p. 396, fig. 7. 
Op. cit., p. 395, fig. 2. (74) MORTENSEN, op. cit.,.p. 397. | 
(28) Кит, 1954, p. 152; 1958, p. 144, figs. 
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Archaeological Survey in the Northern Trucial States 


by BEATRICE DE CARDI 
with a Gazetteer by D. B. Doz 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this paper is to record the results of a short survey carried out in the 
northern sheikhdoms of the Trucial States during February, 1968. Apart from a brief visit 
by members of the Danish Archaeological Expedition to the towns of Ras al-Khaimah and 
Dibba, the area was virtually unexplored archaeologically (^). Few remains of any gteat 
antiquity have resulted from the survey but a number of the sites discovered could be dated 
fairly closely by surface finds of late Ming porcelain to the second half of the 16th cent., the 
period when the Portuguese controlled the shores around the Gulf and the Indian Ocean. 
The occurrence of the Chinese export wares made it possible to date some of the local 
pottery which in turn could be related to material from sites along the East African coast. 
The surface pottery is of considerable interest and a detailed account of it, and the sites 
from which it was recovered, is given below. 

Political and geographical factors combined to restrict the survey to two main areas 
best described as the northern zone of Ras al-Khaimah and a stretch of the Batina coast ex- 
tending from Kalba to just north of Khawr Fakkan. A few sites were noted along the main 
route through the Hajar Mountains from Manamah to Masafi and along the Wadi Ham to 
Kalba but we made no detours from the track. Nor was it feasible to do more than explore 
the entrances to the major valleys which penetrate the hills to the north and east of Ras 
al-Khaimah since the highlands lie within the Sultanate of Oman and were consequently 
out of bounds. E 


The project was conceived at relatively short notice but thanks to the advocacy of 
Н.М. Political Resident in Bahrain, Sir Stewart Crawford, K.C.M.G., C.V.O., and Mr 
David Roberts, then Political Agent, Dubai, the Ruler of Ras al-Khaimah, His Highness: . 
Sheikh Sagr bin Muhammad al-Qasimi, kindly gave permission for fieldwork to be carried 
out within his State. While in Ras al-Khaimah we received much assistance from the 
Ruler's Secretary, Mr Faris Abukhater, and our thanks are also due to Captain Tim Ash, 
M.B.E., Trucial Oman Scouts, for his help during our stay. | 

Our work in Fujairah owes much to the personal interest of His Highness Sheikh 
` Muhammad bin Hamad al-Sharqi who kindly arranged for his deputy, Sheikh Hamed bin 
Said, to show us a number of antiquities and we were also aided by Captain W.F. Stock- 
dale, Trucial Oman Scouts. | 


( Т. С. Бввү, « Arabiens Arkaeologi », Kuml 1965, 1966, pp. 151-152. 
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Throughout our survey British officers and local residents gave us much helpful infor- ° 
mation and we were particularly grateful to Mr T.J. Clarke, Assistant Political Agent, 
Dubai, and Mr John Nesbitt, of International Aeradio. Our initial difficulties were speedily 
overcome through the great kindness and help afforded by Group Captain R.T. Saunders, 
C.O., R.A.F., Sharjah, and we owe much to the enthusiasm of Flying Officer David Cowatd, 
and other R.A.F. personnel, who took an active interest in our work. The British Petroleum 
Company generously allowed us to refuel without charge throughout our travels and our 
sincere thanks are offered to their Manager in Sharjah, Mr P.W.H. Alliston. While operat- 
ing in Ras al-Khaimah we enjoyed the hospitality of Mr and Mrs Robert MacKay who al 
lowed us to use the Agricultural Trials Centre at Diq Daqqah as our base. 

The sutvey was made possible by generous grants from the British deuda, the 
Society of Antiquaries of London, the Adorian Trust and the Crowther- Beynon Fund of 
the University of Cambridge. The overall cost of the Expedition had, however, been cal- 
culated very closely before devaluation took place and the subsequent rise in air fares made 
it necessary to reduce the small team of three persons originally envisaged to two. I am 
particularly indebted to my companion, Mr D.B. Doe, M.B.E., F.R.LB.A., F.S.A., not only 
for joining me at short notice on an intensive and-often arduous sutvey, but also for com- 
piling the gazetteer which forms a major part of this Report. 


THE TOPOGRAPHY OF RAS AL-KHAIMAH AND THE BATINA COAST 
Ras al-Kbaimab (map, fig. 19) 


The Sheikhdom of Ras al-Khaimah is one of the larger States of Trucial Oman com- 
prising an area of about 650 square miles. It was only formed in 1766 on the death of 
the Ruler of Sharjah whose domains, including the dependencies of Kalba and Dibba, 
were then divided among his four sons (^) Ras al-Khaimah in fact falls into two parts, a 
northern and a southern zone separated by a large tract of land which still belongs to the 
Ruler of Sharjah. The southern zone covers an ill-defined area in the mountains bordered 
on the west by Sharjah and on the east by the Sheikhdom of Fujairah and the Sultanate 
of Oman. 

Our survey was oisi to the northern tract, an area of roughly triangular shape 
with its apex at Ash-Sha?m (fig. 19, No. 1), a village on the western littoral, just south of 
the Oman border. From thete the coastline fans out to the south-west and runs for about 
forty miles to Jazirat al-Hamrah. Along that stretch it changes from a shelving beach of 
fine white sand to waterlogged sabkha bordering the creeks at Khawr Khuwayr, Rams 
and Ras al-Khaimah, but rising as steep sand cliffs about three miles south of the capital. 


(3) К. С. FzNELON, The Trucial States: a Brief Social Monograpbs, Y), Beirut, 1967. | 
Economic Survey (Middle East Economic and 
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These sandhills edge the sabkba to the south-east of the town and extend inland at this 
point for about five miles, their crests running roughly from east to west and attaining a 
height of about 130 feet. In the vicinity of Khawran (No. 12), some six miles south-east 
of Ras al-Khaimah, they swing round in a deep arc to encircle the western limits of the Jiri 
Plain which, at its widest stretch between the dunes and the mountains, is barely ten miles 
across but extends south for a distance of eighteen miles. 

Thick alluvial deposits overlie the gravels between Khawran and the neighbouring 
locality of Diq Daqqah and this northern stretch of the Jiri Plain in consequence has much 
natural vegetation and an agricultural training project has been started there (?). Further 
south, towards al-Khatt, the plain becomes increasingly intersected by periodically active 
wadis whose force was demonstrated dramatically during our survey when unusually heavy 
rains produced flash-floods which swept down from the hills leaving а trail of debris and 
drowned donkeys littering the plain. А series of heavily scoured outwash fans lie at the 
foot of the mountains and a thick strew of heavy boulders makes cultivation difficult. Where 
settlements occur on this type of terrain they are usually sited either in sheltered re-entrants 
or built on terraces overlooking the plain.: A few underground water channels, aflaj (sing. 
falaj), were noted particularly in the vicinity of al-Khatt where they were more common 
than in other regions. Water is also obtained from springs and wells and is often stored in 
underground cisterns attached to each dwelling. : 


In the heavily eroded Hajar mountains, settlements are even more infrequent than in 
the foothills and are usually found only on small terraces cultivated with the help of in- 
genious irrigation systems designed to harness flash-floods and apportion whatever perennial 
water is available. The occurrence of date groves and fields, which in many countries is 
synonymous with adjacent habitation, is no sure guide in Trucial Oman. In some areas, 
such as the Wadi Siji, villages lie well off the main route, prudently tucked out of sight in 
a less accessible position from which the inhabitants will only come down when necessary 
to tend their fields, — - 


The physiography of Ras al-Khaimah and its combination of sand-dunes and mountains 
separated by a narrow plain has to some extent determined the location of the major settle- 
ments and the main lines of communication. In the north, the narrow coastal strip between 
Ash-Sha?m and. the port of Rams is traversed by a major caravan route which leads south- 
ward to the Buraimi oasis. It crosses the entrance to the- Wadi Ghalilah (No. 4), skirts 
the sabkha near the creek flowing inland from Rams and passes to the west of a hill-fort 
at Dhayah (No. 5). From there it continues towards the fertile region of Shimal where a 
network of tracks link up the hamlets scattered among the date groves. The main road 
continues south, avoiding the wet sand round the creek which separates the site of Julfar 
(No. 7) from the modern town of Ras al-Khaimah. The present town lies on a low sand- 


` 


(3) See Survey of Soils and Agricultural out by the Department of Geography, University 
Potential in the Trucial States, Reconnaissance of Durham). 
Survey, 1966-1967 (Trucial States Council, carried 
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.spit from which a newly-built road follows the coast south-west to: Sharjah. Other routes 
run,inland past the dunes to converge on the locality of Khawran. From there several 
routes cross the Jiri Plain to al-Khatt (No. 16) and the entrance to the wadis further 
` south through which various tracks lead to Dibba (No. 32) although the main motor road 
lies beyond the border of Ras al-Khaimah. It crosses the Dayd plain to Manamah and then 
follows the Wadi Siji to Masafi where it branches, one road turning north to Dibba, the 
other heading south-east along the Wadi Ham to the Batina coast near Fujairah (No. 23). 


A number of routes radiate from Dayd (No. 19) but it is only relevant to mention the 
location, about 11 miles south, of a site near Tawi Mulaiha, to the east of Jabal Fa’iyah, 
from which Hellenistic and Islamic material has been recorded (*). 


The Batina Coast (map, fig. 20) 


Survey along the Batina coast fell within the Sheikhdom of Fujairah and the three 
dependents of Sharjah: Kalba, Khawr Fakkan and Dibba. Fujairah, the smallest of Ње 
Trucial States, is the only one whose territory lies wholly on the east and recognition of 
its separate status was attained only during the present century. І 


Our investigations were restricted to a stretch of the coast extending from the man- 
grove swamps around Khawr Kalba (No. 33) to just north of Khawr Fakkan (No. 29). А 
motor road lies along the shore for most of the way, crossing treacherous sabkha south of 
Kalba but emerging onto firmer ground among the plantations which edge the mouth of 
the wadi from there to Fujairah. Boulders and drainage gullies make cross-country travel 
impractical on the outwash fans which lie to the west and few signs of habitation were 
noted there. The town of Fujairah is located in a curve of the hills to the north of the 
wadi mouth; its large but decaying fort, built on a slight mound, is among the oldest build- 
ings which remain as the town is being rapidly developed and a new palace was in course 
of construction. From Fujairah the route follows the shore as far as Qidfa’ (No. 28) where 
it swings inland round the Jabal Khawr Fakkan to approach that town from the south- 
west, This stretch of coast is made up of a series of small plains, rarely more than a mile 
across from the mountains to the sea and cultivable ground is generally to be found only 
where drainage from the. major wadis reaches the coast or in small valleys irrigated by wells 
and springs, both hot and cold. The climate of the east coast is slightly milder than in Ras 
al-Khaimah and it is possible to produce a wider range of crops which meet the needs of 
the small villages strung out along the foot of the hills when supplemented by inshore fish- 
ing. Light boats called shashah (fig. 21) are used along this part of the coast. They are 


(4) K. FRIFELT, « Arkaeologiske undersøgelser 175. English trans. 
pa Oman Halvøen », Kuml 1968, 1969, pp. 159- 
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constructed entirely..of palm-fronds tied together at each end and ‘stitched? in position to 
short vertical struts with a slightly raised seat athwart the stern for the oarsman, a tech- 
nique recalling the stitched boats used along these coasts since early times (°). 


The old town of Khawr Fakkan lies below the hills at the eastern end of the bay but 
suburban development, interspersed with plantations, is spreading westwards. High and 
low tide motor routes cross the shellstrewn beach to cut through the hills west of Jabal 
Do (No. 30), emerging in the village of Lu'luyah. From there the route follows the coast 
across a coarse, deeply fissured, gravel plain to Badiyah. The motor road ends at this point 
although a track winds along the cliffs and across the Sayh Dadnah plain to Dibba. Since 
our time was limited and as floods had made the inland route impassable we hired an 
open boat to get from Khawr Fakkan to Dibba but could barely see the shore because of 
driving rain. | 

Dibba is a large town edging а bay on the Gulf of Oman and flanked by date groves 
and fields. The plain behind the town is traversed by the main road to Masafi and consists 
of gravels partially overlaid by silty loam which supports light scrub and acacia vegetation. 
The mountains immediately to the south-east provide no access to the coast but there are 
a number of tracks through the hills to the west which emerge just south of al-Khatt. The 
northern portion of the Ru'üs al-Jibal, which lies within Oman territory, is inhabited by 
the Shihüh tribe and no trackways either through the mountains or along the coast are 
marked upon the maps. 


Tue HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


In recent years attempts have been made to reconstruct the history of Oman from. 
the documentary sources and an account has been given by Mr J.C. Wilkinson of the 
historical geography of Trucial Oman down to the beginning of the 16th cent. (°). It is 
therefore only necessary to refer to those aspects of direct relevance to the regions surveyed 
and to extend the historical background to the 17th cent. 


Two points emerge from the meagre information provided by the classical authors, Tt 
is evident that their knowledge, like that of the Arab geographers, was largely restricted to 
the littoral but they refer to at least four towns which were probably coastal trading centres. 
None of these can be identified with certainty but Dabanegoris regio, mentioned by Pliny 
the Elder, is likely to be Dibba, and Acila, near Ras Musandam, is described as a port of 
embarkation for India ("). Regma Polis, the Biblical Re'ama or Raamah, is more probably 


(5) С. Е. Hounmawr, Arab Seafaring in the (9 J. C. WILKINSON, «A Sketch -of the 
Indian Ocean in Ancient and Early Medieval Times Historical Geography of the Trucial Oman down 
(Princeton University Studies, XIII), New Jersey, to the Beginning of the 16th Century », Geograpb- 
1951. There is a sbásbáb in Exeter Maritime ical Journal, CXXX.3, 1964, pp. 337-349. 
Museum, Devon, and comparable reed boats are (7) Hourant, op. cit., pp. 16-17. 
used on Lake Tana, Ethiopia. 
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Rams than Ras al-Khaimah since the latter is a town of recent date, апа Batrasasave or 
Batrasabbe has been linked with both Julfar and Sohar because of its meaning — the rock 
or citadel of the Sabae — and the occurrence of hill-forts at those places (*). Little is said 
of the inhabitants, apart from references to the Sabae in northern Oman, the Macae, perhaps 
a branch of the Azd from the Yemen, and the Ichthyophagoi. Alexander the Great encoun- 
tered the Ichthyophagoi on his way through southern Baluchistan (°), but the name could 
denote any people living near the coast whose staple diet was fish, both fresh and dried. 


Wilkinson has examined the accounts given by the early Arab authors of the tribal 
migrations into Oman during Arsacid times. In general, they refer only vaguely to the 
routes followed and such place-names as occur relate either to decisive battles or to impor- 
tant towns, among them the ancient port of Julfar, just north of Ras al-Khaimah town. 


The geographer, Idrisi, describing the hinterland of Julfar in the 12th cent., refers to 
a river flowing from Jabal Sharm (?) towards the sea (2°). There is in fact no river in this 
area and Idrisi’s statement has hitherto been discounted but our survey confirmed the ex- 
istence of a four-mile water channel of considerable antiquity running south-west from the 
Jabal Shimal to the date-groves which fringe the creek behind Ras al-Khaimah. It seems 
more than likely that this water course, known as the Wadi Sur (fig. 37), is, the feature 
noted by the early geographers and perpetuated on many of the Portuguese maps (fig. 25 
and p. 232). | | 

Julfar is listed under the name of Jullafar among the towns of Oman in the second 
half of the 10th cent. (7) but earlier events there are referred to by several 11th-century 
` chroniclers. It was from there that “Uthman ibn Abi al^As set out with his followers to 
the island of Banu Kawan (Qishm) in c. 637 A.D., the incident being mentioned both in 
the Ansab al "Arab, probably the earliest Omani ШЕ extant, is by the Omani histo- 
tian, "Abd Allah ibn Humaid al-Salimi (3). 


During the campaign between Caliphal forces and the Omani leaders, Said and Su- 
laiman bin Abbad, in c. 695 A.D., Julfar is said to have been used by the invaders (**). 


(8) WILKINSON, op. cit., p. 341. | al-Arab, Bibliothèque Nationale Paris MS arabe 


(°) Sir А. STEIN, An Archaeological Tour in 5019, fol. 223b; AL-SALIMI, “Авр ALLAH IBN 
Gedrosia (MASI, 43), 1931, p. 8. Humaw, Tuhfat al-A’yan bi sirat abl "Uman, 2nd 
(19) P. A. JAUBERT (trans.), Géograpbie d'Edrisi, ed., Cairo, 1380/1961, І, p. 68. Al, Awtabi's work 
I, Paris, 1886, p. 153. ; would appear to have been written later than the 
(21) AL-MuQapDASI, Kitab ahsan al-taqasim, 10th cent. and was probably composed during the 
ed. de Goeje (Bibliotheca Geograpborum Arabi- heyday of Sohar as a trading port in the 11th 
corum, III), Leiden, 1877, pp. 53, 70, 93. AL cent. Al-Salimi’s work is the principal published 
Muqaddasi was born about 946, died after 1000. history of Oman by a native author and contains 
His work is almost certainly based on al-Balkhi much information not otherwise known from 
(fl. c. 850-934), al-Istakhri (first half of the 10th extant chronicles. 
cent.) and Ibn Hawqal (born before 923, died (3) Н, KLEIN, Kashf al-Ghummah, Kapitel 
after 960). Dr R. Bathurst has kindly provided XXXIII der anonymen arabischen Chronik (Dis- 
the information contained in this and footnotes sertation), Hamburg, 1938, p. 13; E. C. Ross, 
12-15. « Annals of Oman», JASB, XLIII, 1874, pp. 111- 
(12) AL AWTABI, SALAMAH IBN MUSLIM, Ansab 196; AL-SALIMI, op. cit., p. 75; Kasbf al-Ghummab 
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Fifty years later, it was itself attacked during the first Abbasid Caliphate of Abu alAbbas 
al-Saffah (750-754 A.D.) and the Ibadhi leader, Julanda bin Mas‘ud, was killed there (*). 
A period of almost incessant civil war ensued until the Bani Sama tribe sought the help of 
Muhammad ibn Nur, the Caliphal Governor of Bahrain, against the Ibadhi Imam. Strength- 
ened by supporters from al-Sham, the invading force took Julfar in 893 A.D. and went on 
to conquer the whole of Oman (°). | 

Julfar is likely to have shared in the growth of trade in the Gulf during the 9th 
cent. when Siraf was the main entrepot for goods from India and China. Idrisi points 
out that in addition to being an emporium, Julfar had for long been an important pearling 
centre (1°), a position it retained into the Portuguese period when Teixeira refers to its fleet 
of fifty terradas which regularly fished off Qatar (°). Both large and seed-pearls were sold 
by the Julfari merchants to Hormuz and the trade yielded a considerable revenue to the 
. King of that island (7°). ` 
` Oman had come under Persian domination intermittently but effective control was 
generally restricted to the coastal areas, the Omanis in the interior and the hills being largely 
independant (^). When the Portuguese arrived in the Indian Ocean at the end of the 15th 
cent., Julfar was subject to the King of Hormuz and a contingent of archers and a fleet 
was sent to his aid when the Portuguese besieged the island in 1508 (??) The attack was 
at first beaten off, but the capture of both Hormuz and Bahrain was essential if the Portu- 
guese were to control trade along the Gulf. This blockade was only one aspect of an ambi- 
tious plan to establish а monopoly of trade with the Far East. The indirect effects of this 
policy on Oman and the interaction of commercial rivalries in Asia during the 16th and 
17th cent. have been outlined elsewhere (*), and it is only necessary to refer briefly to the 
general background against which events in Oman should be viewed. 

From the outset, the Portuguese aimed at control of the shores on both sides of the 
Indian Ocean, an objective they attained with the establishment of trading stations along 
the west coast of India and their metropolis at Goa. While one branch of the Portuguese 


is the most widely known chronicle of Oman, р. 131; AL-SALIMI, op. cit, p. 259. 
compiled by Sirhan ibn Sa'id al-Azkawi, it was (19) JAUBERT, ор. cit, p. 157. 
probably completed shortly after 1728. MS copies (7) P. TEIXEIRA, «The Travels of Pedro 


exist in the British Museum (Or. 8076), in Teixeira», Hakluyt Society, 2nd ser., IX, 1902, . 
Damascus (Zahiriyah Library MS Ta’rikh 347) and p. 176. x 

also in Tunis, Cairo, Damman and Milan. Chapter (15) D. BARBOSA, «The Book of Duarte 
XXXIII was edited by H. Klein for her disserta- Barbosa», I, (trans. M. L. Dames), Hakluyt 
tion, the copy she used then being the property Society, 2nd ser. XLIV, 1918, pp. 73-74; « The 
of the Bibliothek des Seminars für Orientalische Voyage of J. H. van Linschoten to the East 
Sprachen of the Ausland-Hochschule Berlin, but Indies », II, Hakluyt Society, LXX, 1885, p. 133. 


it is now untraceable. The historical part of the (19) Ross, op. cit, p. 118. 

Kasbf was translated by E. C. Ross. (20) « The Commentaries of the Great Afonso 
(74) AL-TABARI, Ta’rikh al-rusul wa'l-muluk, Dalboquerque », I, (trans. W. DE С. BIRCH), 

ed. de Groeje, Leiden, 1879-1907, III, p. 78; AL- Hakluyt Society, LIII, 1875, p. 246. 

SALIMI, op. cit., p. 95; cf. KLEIN, op. cit., p. 36. (?*) B. DE Carpr, « The Trucial States in the 

Tabari was probably born about 839, died 923, 16th and 17th Centuries», Antiquity, 44, 1970, 

his work runs up to 915. pp. 288-295. 


(15) KLEIN, op. cit, p. 33; Ross, op. cit, 
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fleet remained in Indian waters to consolidate these victories with the capture of Hormuz 
and Bahrain in 1514 and 1521 respectively, another fleet was despatched to Malacca, 
whose seizure in 1511 gave the Portuguese control of the eastern spice trade. They sub- 
sequently extended their activities to the China Seas and established a factory at Macao in 
c. 1557, the results of this move being reflected in the influx of Chinese export wares 
reaching such Omani ports as Julfar in the latter half of the 16th cent. 

After their capture of Hormuz, the Portuguese strengthened their hold on Julfar by 
setting up a’ small garrison there. A European chronicler has described the inhabitants as 
being wholesale dealers, persons of worth and great navigators (22), the latter almost cert- 
tainly an oblique reference to Shihab al-din Ahmad ibn Majid, who was born there (^). 

In view of the various first hand accounts available, it is surprising that Julfar is not 
tecorded by Portuguese cartographers until 1529 when the Weimar planisphere gives its 
location with several other places, including Khawr Fakkan (Corfacan), though the latter is 
incorrectly sited (^^). Knowledge of the Oman coast accumulated slowly and the atlas of 
Lazaro Luis (1563) is of particular interest since it was clearly compiled by someone fami- 
liar with those shores and several new features appear (^). A well-defined inlet is shown 
near Julfar (fig. 23) and the location is given of a number of forts, including one at Julfar. 
While its plan is uncertain, this fort appears to have been a rectangular building with 
towers rising above the level of the curtain-wall at the corners, with a taller keep of medi- 
eval aspect inside to serve as look-out and control point. The curtain-wall contained an 
entrance near one tower and slits for small arms indicate the existence of a parapet. A flag 
with an eight-pointed star appears over the keep but since this symbol is used in this atlas 
at points as far apart as Alexandria and Calcutta, it does not help to identify the garrison. 
It may, however, differentiate Julfar from the forts at Khawr Fakkan and Sohar, whose 
flags bear crescents, and Muscat which alone in Oman flies the Portuguese standard (**). 


Illustrations and descriptions of these garrisons on the Batina coast are available largely 
because of the interest of Philip III of Portugal who in 1632 ordered the Viceroy of India 
to send him an account of the forts around the Indian Ocean. The compilation of the text 
was undertaken by Antonio Bocarro while the plans were prepared by Pedro Barreto de 
Resende who subsequently produced a revised version. This work, El Livro do Estado da 
India Oriental, appeared in 1646 and contains both written descriptions of the various 
forts in Oman and notes on the cost of maintaining their garrisons. 

At least three different types of fort were in existence on the Batina coast by 1635 
(figs. 24, 25) (°). Those at Madhah, Kalba, Sohar and Quryat were roughly square enclosures 


(22) BARBOSA, op. cit, І, pp. 73-74. (2°) I am indebted to Mr A. Stimson, Depart- 

(23) His Highness the Ruler of Ras al-Khaimah ment of Navigation and Astronomy, National 
has a diary of ibn Majid’s in his possession. Maritime Museum, Greenwich, for his help on 

(24) A. Corresko, А. T. DA Mora, Portugaliae this point. . 
Monumenta —Cartograpbica, Lisbon, 1960, I, (27) DE RESENDE, Livro do Estado da India 


pl. 40, a. Oriental, 1646, British Museum Sloane MS.197. 
(25) СоктЕѕХо, pA Mora, op. cit., П, pl. 221. : | ; 
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with bastions at each corner. A plan of Kalba (Quelba) dated c. 1620, illustrates a square 
fort of. coursed masonry with corner bastions (^). The defences facing the interior were 
. extended by walls terminating in round flanking works and a small round tower was also 
built on the beach to protect the fishermen. The higher northern bastion contained the 
whitewashed headquarters of the commander, with a (?) storeroom, some thatched mud- 
brick buildings for the garrison of thirty men, and a well inside the courtyard. Unlike most 
of these forts which had only a single entrance, usually opening onto the shore, the Kalba 
fort had two gateways, one giving access to the interior. Between Kalba and Khawr Fakkan 
another fort lay somewhat inland on the Wadi Madhah. This site was not visited during 
the survey but fortifications shown on current maps at the junction of two streams may 
coincide with the location of the Portuguese fort. 


Particularly elaborate fortifications existed at Dibba (fig. 24), where, as Wilkinson 
points out, a tripartite division of the town still exists (°°). A small square masonry fort was 
situated in the centre of the bay at Doba. Its corner towers were each equipped with can- 
non and were linked by a stout curtain-wall with wall-walk enclosing a two-storey keep. In 
addition to the Commander’s quarters, the fort contained a (?) chapel, a storehouse and a 
well. The fort is shown within a larger enclosure containing a number of small buildings, 
the defences extending from the outer wall to seal off the shore on both sides of Doba, 
with an entrance to the south. . The southern defences form a separate complex known as 
Dubo while a group of houses lying within an irregular enclosure to the north comprised 
" Mocombi. At Badiyah (Libedia), between Dibba and Khawr Fakkan, a large rectangular 
fort with bastions at each corner combined additional flanking works midway along two 
of the curtain-walls. The commander's dwelling was built over one bastion but the others 
do not appear to have been solid and no cannons are shown (°°). 


The small triangulat forts with angular bastions at the corners which were built at 
Khawr Fakkan (fig. 25), Barka and Sib are closely comparable to many of the trading sta- 
tions and lodges (Portuguese loja = merchant's store) which the Portuguese established 
along the coast of West Africa and India towards the end of the 16th cent. (**). These 
structures followed a standard pattern: in each case the apex pointed inland with the base 
facing the sea, the direction from which attack might be.expected. The small Omani forts 
of this type seem to have been intended more for the storage of merchandise than for 
defence since they contained only one solid bastion, generally surmounted by a building of 
several storeys, with a shed set against the curtain-wall and a few huts and a cistern inside 
the yard. Khawr Fakkan was rather better fortified than the other two lodges since it 
was a harbour of importance and a free-standing central round tower with cannon stood 


(5) Plan by M. GODINHO DE EREDIA, c. 1620; (80) pg RESENDE, B. M. Sloane MS. 197, cit., 


ConrEsAo, DA Mora, op. cit, V, pl. 581. fol. 143-144. 
(2%) DE REsENDE, B. M. Sloane MS. 197, cif., (81) A. W. Lawrence, Trade Castles and 
fol. 149-150. Forts of West Africa, London, 1963. 
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inside the fort (^). Forts still exist at Kalba, Fujairah and Dibba but it was not possible 
to examine these closely since some were-in use. | i 


By the end of the 16th cent., Portuguese prestige in the Gulf was beginning to decline 
and relations with Persia deteriorated rapidly as Shah Abbas sought to regain commercial 
control in that area. The Portuguese lost Bahrain in 1602 and their hold over the Arabian 
garrison towns, manned by Hormuzians, began to weaken. Reinforcements were sent to 
Hormuz under Ruy Freyre de Andrada who arrived there in 1620 with orders to build a 
‘fort on Kishm island, a move which inevitably provoked hostilities with the Persians. While 
he was engaged there, word leaked out that Rams and Julfar were in revolt and he sent a 
force down to investigate (?). The Sheikhs of Rams were actually intercepted on their 
way with gifts for the Shah and Julfar had to be bombarded before resistance crumbled. 


In addition to growing opposition from both the Persians and the Arabs, the Portu- 
guese faced yet another threat with the advent of the newly-formed East India Company 
which had established a trading-post at Jask on the Baluchistan coast (**). The Company 
soon found its shipping attacked by the Portuguese and its trading rights threatened unless 
. it acceded to Persian requests for military aid. The outcome of this situation was an attack 
by an Anglo-Persian force which succeeded in finally dislodging the Portuguese from Hor- 
muz in 1622 when Ruy Freyre was captured. He managed to escape from the British and 
returhed to Muscat to the general dismay of the Omanis who then found themselves faced 
` with the choice of supporting either the Persians or the Portuguese or fighting both. 
Within a year the Portuguese had regained much of the Batina coast and the Persians had 
withdrawn into the larger strongholds (**). The Portuguese commander was well received 
at Khawr Fakkan and set out from there to attack the Persians at Dibba, but an Omani 
` force overthrew the garrison there before his arrival and he met with no opposition. 


The Portuguese then proceeded to harass the Persian coast but without Hormuz and 
Bahrain their hold on the Gulf was tenuous and they were eventually bought off with the 
offer of a trading-post at Kung in 1625. Meanwhile, in Oman, they were facing growing 
opposition from the tribes, united under Imam Nasir bin Murshid, who succeeded in cap- 
turing Julfar and all but three of the Portuguese forts along the Batina coast. The Kashf 
al-Ghummab contains a detailed account of the attack on Julfar in 1633 (°°), when the town 
was defended by a joint force of Portuguese and Hormuzian troops, with a couple of Por- 
tuguese ships giving supporting fire. The Omanis, however, managed to seize the main 
stronghold by a night assault and then attacked the shore fort, manned by Portuguese, who 
were eventually forced to withdraw. 


(32) DE RESENDE, B. M. Sloane MS. 197, cit., politics in the Gulf, see ABDUL Amir Amin, 
fol. 140-141. British Interests in the Persian Gulf, Leiden, 1967. 

(83) С. К. Boxer (ed.), Commentaries of Ray (33) Boxer (ed.), op. cit, pp. 181-182. 
Freyre de Andrada, 1647 (Broadway Travellers (39) SALIL IBN Razix, « The History of the 
Series), London, 1930, pp. 51-56. Imams and Seyyids of “Oman » (trans. С. Р. 

(34) For a general account of early 17th cent. BADGER), Hakluyt Society, XLYV, 1871, p. 36. 
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The defences at Julfar were subsequently rebuilt on more than one occasion and. 
survived until 1819 when they were bombarded in the course of a campaign to wipe out 
piracy along the Trucial coast (7). The location of the new town was then changed to the 
sandspit south of the creek and the name Ras al-Khaimah, meaning “the point of the tent’ 
was given to it, according to a local legend, to commemorate the founder of the Jowasmi 
tribe’s encampment on a cliff above the shore which had served as a local landmark (°°). 
The position of the clif-site of Kashm Nadir, noted during our survey (p. 239), suggests 
that it might be identified with the original Jowasmi settlement. 


THE SURVEY 


The results of the survey are best outlined in their geographical setting within three 
regions: the northern coastal strip of Ras al-Khaimah, the interior, and the Batina coast 
between Kalba and Dibba. The maps used in our work were the K 668 Trucial Oman: 
1:100,000 in the 2-GSGS edition. Placenames have been spelt as on the maps and where 
no such guidance was available local site-names have been rendered phonetically. ч 

The Gazetteer (pp. 242-258) provides a detailed description of the sites arranged roughly 
in the order in which they were visited. They fall into the following categories: cemeteries, 
burial cairns and long graves; town sites and settlements; forts, fortified farmsteads and 
enclosures, aflaj and irrigation works; caves and rock-carvings. 


The Northern Coast of Ras al-Khaimah (map, fig. 19) 


Survey in this region extended from Ash-Sha’m (No. 1) to the cliff-site of Kashm Nadir 
(No. 8) and covered the entrances to the wadis Ash-Sha’m, Ghalilah, Sur and Haqi. 

A primary object of the survey had been the location of prehistoric sites in the north- 
ern Trucial States. Fieldwork by the Danish Archaeological Expedition on the island of 
Umm an-Nar, near Abu Dhabi, and at Hili in the Buraimi oasis, had revealed butial cairns 
and settlements -of third millennium date (°°). These sites had yielded examples of two 
very distinctive grey wares, one incised, the other painted with designs which could be ex- 
actly paralleled at Bampur in Persian Baluchistan (^). The Bampur evidence suggested that 
the users of these wares were either migrants from across the Dasht River in Pakistan or. 


(3*) Sir C. BELGRAVE, The Pirate Coast, London, 12, English trans. 
1966. l (4) В. DE Carni, « Excavations at Bampur, 
(38) V. Maurizt (Sua Mansur), History S.E. Iran: a Brief Report », Iran, VI, 1968, p. 147, 
of Seyd Said, Sultan of Muscat, London, 1819, fig. 12 and pl. IVa; Ib., Excavations at Bampur, 
. 32. a Third Millennium Settlement in Persian Balucb- 
(зә) К. THoRVILDSEN, « Burial Cairns on Umm istan, 1966 {Anthropological Papers of tbe 


“an-Nar », Kuml 1962, 1963, pp. 191-219; T. G. American Museum of Natural History, 51.3.1970), 
Вгввү, « Arabiens Arkaeologi », Kumi 1965, 1966, pp. 268 f. : 
pp. 93-94; Kuml 1966, 1967, pp. 93-94, figs. 11, 
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were in close touch with the inhabitants of that region. It must be stressed that the occur- 
rence of these elaborately decorated vases on both sides of the Gulf does not in itself 
constitute evidence of any ethnic link between the peoples of southern Baluchistan and 
Oman: in fact, the disparity in the wares associated with the vases suggests that they 
reached both regions as the result of coastal trading. Despite their distribution in the 
Emirate of Abu Dhabi, no trace was found of these vases in the northern Trucial States. 


No recognisably prehistoric pottery was found during the survey but two cemeteries at 
the foot of the hills north of the Wadi Над (No. 6, f and р), some six miles north-east 
of Ras al-Khaimah town, provided evidence of early occupation in that region. One burial 
(fig. 6) was visible in the entrance to the wadi and nine others were found in a small 
re-entrant to the north (fig. 1). In each case the burial consisted of a long stone-built grave, 
roughly orientated N-S, with apsidal ends marked distinctly by an outer perimeter of boul- 
ders set on end. In at least one instance an entrance was noted midway along one length 
of the outer wall but stone robbing made the identification of other entrances uncertain. 
The interior was covered by large stone slabs inclined inwards presumably to cover a sunk- 
en passage grave intended for multiple burials. Despite permission granted by Н.Н. the 
Ruler, the excavation of one grave (fig. 1, Grave 1) aroused such opposition from the oc- 
cupants of a neatby dwelling that it had to be abandoned after the discovery of a few 
crushed bones lying on a paved floor near the entrance, together with a small round-based 
buff ware pot (fig. 16, No. 114). Small jars with rounded bases and short straight necks 
below everted rims occurred in several of the Umm an-Nar cairns but the Ras al-Khaimah 
vessel was broken and in such poor condition that comparison is difficult, though it may 
be noted that in both cases the fabric was wheel-made and of a sandy texture. 


I subsequently revisited the area immediately to the north of Site 6, £, with Mr Brian 
Clements, then stationed at Sharjah, and located a similar burial (figs. 9, Grave No. 6; 28) 
on the talus of the hills between a modern quarry and a small wadi about a mile north-east 
of Shimal. Further exploration by Mr Clements has produced eight other long burials and 
two stone-built features of roughly circular shape. The long burials were similar to those 
near the Wadi Надії and, like them, the majority were orientated N-S. In most cases the 
outer perimeter wall and apsidal ends were clearly visible and inclined slabs covered the 
burials. The construction is shown in Graves 5 (fig. 27) and 2 (figs. 29, 30), the latter 
partially robbed, but in the debris at the north-eastern corner of the chamber lay a biconical 
carnelian bead with facetted sides and part of a stone (?steatite) vase (fig. 52). The vase has 
a narrow mouth and bulging sides, with at least one lug set above the inward curve of the 
walls to the base. Decoration consists of two zones of incised dot-in-circle pattern between 
double horizontal lines above a lower zone of quadruple chevrons. .The vase measured 8 
cm. high with a rim diameter of 6.25 cm. and a maximum girth of 11.50 cm. Similarly dec- 
orated vases аге known from Failaka Island (Kuwait Museum) and from Cairn 4 at Haft 
in Buraimi, where some burials contained Jemdet Nasr pottery and carnelian beads, but the 
use of dot-in-circle decoration suggests comparison with the steatite vases from Umm an-Nar 
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and the third Barbar temple on Bahrain (**). Such parallels might indicate a date in the 
middle of the 3rd millennium but no firm conclusions can be drawn until the material from. 
those excavations has been more fully published. | 

Grave 11 also showed signs of having been disturbed by stone robbers. and some 
crushed bones, a fragment of turquoise blue glass and two small faience beads were found 
in the debris. The glass is weathered and partially covered by a whitish discolouration. 

The central feature (fig. 9, No. 1 on plan) is roughly circular. Its southern edge is 
marked by large stone slabs set on end and covered by capstones forming a facade (fig. 31). 
What appeared to be an entrance marked by collapsed stones was noted by Mr Clements 
on the northern side. These boulders still stand four deep and a row of large single boulders 
edge the side of the mound. "These stones lie on top of the raised surface and the whole 
feature is covered with loosely packed soil similar in appearance to the roofing on a nearby 
hut (fig. 28). The feature is clearly man-made and its position in the midst of the long 
burials would suggest that it is contemporary with them but the possibility of its use by 
the Shihüh as a subterranean storage place must not be overlooked since such structures are 
currently used. 

So far as is known no comparable long burials occur elsewhere in Oman and the 
nearest parallels which can be cited are the pitched roof tombs of the Pish-i Küh and the 
cemetery of Bani Surmah, Luristan (^). This necropolis contained eleven tombs built either 
NW-SE or N-S, and the grave-goods suggested that the burials belonged to a single period 
ascribed to c. 2600-2500 B.C. 

Circular cairns of a different type were noted on the outwash gravel near the entrance 
to the Wadi Ghalilah (No. 4). These structures were piled high with loose stones but 
careful examination showed that in one instance the rubble covered a central stone-built 
chamber with roughly corbelled roof (figs 5, 32). Unlike the majority of cairns in Oman 
and southern Arabia which cluster on the hill-slopes, these lay mostly at the foot of a ridge 
below a Shihüh settlement. They were regarded locally as the graves of pre-Islamic rulers 
and no closer datíng can be proposed on the evidence available. 

In the absence of excavated material оп which to frame a ceramic sequence for the 
Trucial States, settlement sites were equally difficult to date unless their surface pottery 
included known imported wares. In some instances the presence of massive stone blocks 
with a dark brown patina suggested an antiquity considerably greater than the roughly 
coursed. dry-stone walling used in relatively modern construction. This heavy masonry oc- 
curred in several buildings in the ruined settlement near Ash-Sha?m (No. 1) At least 
three other types of masonry were noted there and their presence supports the local view 
that the settlement had been in occupation for a long time, despite our failure to identify 
pottery earlier than some 18th-century Chinese porcelain. | 


(9) К. FRIFELT, Kumi 1970, p. 368; BIBBY, сне, «From Bani Surmah to War Kabud: the 


Каті 1965, cit, p. 151. Bronzes of the Shepherds and Horsemen of 
(33) C. L. Gorr, « Luristan before the Iron Luristan », Archaeclogia Viva, I, 1, 1968, pp. 


Age», Iran, IX, 1971, p. 146; L. VANDEN BER- 108-110; In, Iran, УП, 1969, pp. 170-171. 
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Heavy masonry of comparably early type occurred also in the hill-village at Auf (No. 3, 
fig. 33) built some 500 ft above the Wadi Ash-Sha’m. Other features of interest in this 
valley were pecked and abraded engravings (fig. 35) depicting five horsemen and a cruci- 
form motif on a boulder near the trackway. Not far from this point a stepped and stone- 
paved path leads up towards the village. Near the start of this path (figs. 4, 34) there 
is a stretch of walling which incorporates a number of low-set niches resembling mangers. 
Their use is conjectural but it is possible that the path was paved to regulate the passage 
of caravans for octroi purpose, a practice known in southern Arabia. 


Neither the Wadi Ash-Sha?m nor the Wadi Ghalilah penetrate far into the hills, but 
neat Shimal, south of Rams, there is a route up the Wadi al-Bih which winds through the 
Ru'üs al-Jibal to within a few miles of the Gulf of Oman. It is possible to join this route 
by entering the Wadi Haqil near Shimal and crossing the low range to the east. The atea 
was evidently one of importance in antiquity since, in addition to the long graves men- 
tioned above, a large stone-built hill-fort guards- the entrance to the valley (fig. 2). А. 
partly-paved ramp leads into the stronghold which straddles two well-defended promon- 
tories, While much of the walling is now of poor quality and probably represents succes- 
sive phases of rebuilding, some heavy stone masonry in the foundations suggests that the 
fort may have been in use over a considerable period, and a local tradition associates it with 
Queen Zabba (the Queen of Sheba) and the Sabae. Another feature of interest is the 
stone-faced bank and water channel known as Wadi Sur which extends across the plain for 
about four miles and was probably built to divert flood-water towards the plantations east 
of Julfar (figs. 7, 37). As suggested above (p. 230), it seems likely that this water channel 
represents the ^river? shown on early maps. Not far from the channel we found a group 
of (2) 18th-century pottery kilns to judge by wasters: pottery is still manufactured by the 
Shihüh higher up the valley but it was not possible to visit the kilns. 


Mr Clements reports that air-photographs show a walled enclosure on the mountain 
top south of Wadi Haqil which is not visible from the ground. He has also discovered 
another extensive enclosure (fig. 38) and a deserted hill-village with terraced fields, on the 
range of hills which converges on the coastal sabkha and the main road south of Rams. 
I was able to visit the settlement with Mr Clements but the climb took several hours since 
it lies about two-thirds up the jabal and no detailed recording was possible. The most 
notable feature of the settlement is the use of massive stone retaining walls built across 
narrow clefts and following the contour of the hills at different levels to provide a series 
of small cultivable terraces. Air-phographs show a sophisticated system of terracing cover- 
ing large areas of the mountain with walling at different levels with what appears to be a 
flood barrier protecting one wall likely to receive the full force of the torrent (fig. 39). 
The random rubble walling, which still stands in some instances to a height of more than 
15 ft., is very solidly built and incorporates large blocks of stone. Other walling of con- 
siderable thickness consisted of an inner core with stone-faced surfaces. In some areas the 
masonry contained drainage channels and paved stairs led down to fields lying at lower levels. 
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Many of the buildings of roughly dressed stone laid dry stood to a height of 5-6 ft and in 
. several instances large stone door lintels were still in position. The pottery collected on 
the slopes consisted of coarse hand-made wares, including examples of *Julfar-ware?, but _ 
no Far Eastern material was noted. 

The old coastal caravan route which runs at the foot of the hills passes a hill-fort 
(No. 5) perched on a steep rock outcrop at Dhayah (Zaya) to the east of Rams. This fort 
(plan, fig. 3), was heavily bombarded in 1819 and its defences are now in poor condi- 
tion (®). Its strategic position is likely to have kept it intermittently in use over a long 
period, though the earliest material found on its slopes was a sherd of 15th-century celadon ' 
of Lung-ch'üan type. 

By far the most important site along this stretch of coast was Julfar (No. 7), the an- 
cient port to which literary sources refer sporadically from the 7th to the 19th cent. No 
buildings have survived the last bombardment but mudbrick walling incorporating ground 
coral is visible on the surface in certain areas and the ruins are extensive. The chance dis- 
covery during World War II of gold objects in an area described as near the fort, of which 
no trace remains, led to treasure seeking which was officially forbidden after subsidences 
had caused several fatalities. Most of the surface sherds collected at Julfar date from the 
latter part of the 16th cent. (p. 259) but early Ming porcelain has been found there and, 
despite the disturbed state of the site, deep soundings would almost certainly produce a 
useful pottery sequence capable of relation to that established at 51га}. 

The existence of an encampment (No. 8) on the cliff south of Ras al-Khaimah, from 
which the capital probably took its name, was of particular interest since the debris ex- 
posed by erosion illustrates the range of wares used by a small fishing community of the 
16th and 17th cent. In addition to coarse local pottery, the Kashm Nadir assemblage in- 
cluded brown glazed stoneware of a kind known at Gedi in East Africa in the 17th cent. 
and some Kerman blue-on-white pottery of the same date. The site is probably a small 
one but it merits detailed examination. 


Sites im the Interior 


In the narrow stretch of cultivable land, the Jiri Plain, which lies between the coastal 
dunes and the mountains, the remains of several fortified farmsteads were located near 
Khawran (Nos. 9, 10 and 11). These had been built either on the edge of the dunes over- 
looking the interior or just on the plain itself. In each case, surface wares included late 
Ming blue-on-white porcelain and Julfar-ware, a local painted pottery current in the 16th 

-cent. A similar assortment of wares was found on the mound of Salihiyah (No. 12) which 
stood near a main route to the south but the site, perhaps a fort, has now been demolished. 
In addition to late 16th-century pottery, sherds collected from its slopes included a little . 
Sasanian-Islamic, late sgraffiato-wares and some underglaze painted bowls (pp. 260, 267, 268). | 


(43) BELGRAVE, op. cit, p. 143. 
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Southwards, across the plain, a number of natural hillocks in the vicinity of al-Khatt 
have been utilized as look-out posts; one was still surmounted by a small mudbrick fort (No. 
16 c) while others bore traces of decayed mudbrick. А quantity of heavy hand-made pottery 
with incised cordons and ridges was found on one of these mounds, Ard al-Busta (No. 16. b), 
but no date could be assigned to this ware-which was also noted on a site near Fujairah. 


Unlike the present town, the earlier settlement of alKhatt was built on high ground 
looking across the plain to the distant dunes. Ап extensive stretch of ruined buildings 
shares the hillside with two cemeteries containing numerous graves, some of them of con- 
siderable size. The occurrence of 17th-century wares would indicate that the town was 
probably still occupied at that time and the absence of Far Eastern wares is surprising, 
particularly since a little Chinese porcelain had penetrated as far as Idbn (No. 18 a). 


Aflaj were noted both at Idhn (falaj Bil Asiliyah) and near al-Khatt where a well-pre- 
served falaj conducts warm water from the foothills to the date groves. Another falaj (Suf 
Sufan) is thought to lie near the airstrip but its exact location is unknown. А falaj and hot 
spring lie inside the largely ruined fort at Dayd (No. 19) in the State of Sharjah, and 
although our survey did not extend to this territory, it is relevant to report that no signs of 
early settlement were noted near the fort. 


The absence of prehistoric sites on the Jii Plain is perhaps explained by the depth of 
outwash sands and silts which have been deposited over the central area and are likely 
to cover any early settlements which may have existed in that region. Agricultural opera- 
tions may eventually reveal such sites but there are no occupation ‘ells or other surface 
signs marking their location. On the coarser gravels at the foot of the Hajar Range only 
stone-built structures, such as cairns, have survived the seasonal floods. Rock-engravings 
(fig. 36) and cave-dwellings were noted at the entrance to the Wadi al-Bih (No. 13) and . 
a large three-tiered cave above the Wadi Tawiyayn (No. 17) had evidently been in occupa- 
tion for some time. 

An old trackway, marked by boulders bearing pecked graffiti (fig. 41), lay near the 
motor toad at Bithnah (No. 22) in the Wadi Ham. The boulders were darkened by age 
but the carvings of men and animals gave no clue as to their date. 

It is clear from information gleaned in the course of our journey to the Batina coast that 
present-day hill-villages lie not by the main routes but in the sheltered intermontane val- 
leys or on small cols. A survey conducted in such areas might be more productive of early 
sites but the presence of the Shihüh and difficulties of access are obstacles not easily over- 
come. 


The Batina Coast (map, fig. 20) 


A number of cairns and settlements wete found along the coastal plain and in the 
foothills behind Kalba and Khawr Fakkan but most of them were difficult to date in the 


absence of recognizable wates. 
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Hardly any pottery was collected оп the slopes of Jabal al-Qusiy to the west of Kalba 
(No. 33) where more than a hundred ‘pill-box? cairns were discovered (figs. 42-44), many 
of them constructed originally in complexes of two and three, but never more. Some 
twelve miles to the north, similar cairns were found at Qurayyah (No. 27) near the Wadi 
Thayb. These lay in a valley dominated by a stone-built stronghold thought locally to be 
contemporary with the cairns though this seemed unlikely, More cairns were found a few 
miles away near Qidfa* (No. 28), in an area strewn with stone masonry, some of it bearing 
the “desert varnish? which comes with age. Of all the settlement sites visited along this 
stretch of the east coast, Qidfa? appeared to be the oldest but the surface pottery gave no 
indication of its date. 


The absence of Chinese export wares, so plentiful at Julfar, was apparent on all the 
settlements along the Batina coast and may reflect Portuguese depredations which included 
not only the destruction of all shipping in the ports, but even the burning of the fishermens’ 
nets and huts. Economic recovery is likely to have been slow and rivalry between the Per- 
sians and the Portuguese during the early 17th cent. can hardly have improved the position 
of the inhabitants, — ' | 


The survey extended northwards to within a few miles of Badiyah where the motor 
road ends but no sites of particular importance were found in that area. 
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“GAZETTEER (4) 
by D. B. Doz 


1. ASH-SHA'M 
Al-Fai 
Map reference: DD 088779 


The old town of Ash-Sha’m is situated in the 
mouth of the small wadi of Al-Fai in'a curve of 
the hills to the south of the Wadi Ash-Sha'm. The 
settlement lies east of the caravan route and about 
three-quarters of a mile from the sea. The remains 
of buildings are spread on the lower slopes of the 
rocks on both sides of the wadi, as well as along 
the western edge of the jabal above the wadi level. 
The town extends along the foot of the jabal from 
within the wadi and is dominated by a stone built 
mosque on a prominent sand hill and five other 
mosques of simple rectangular design with a central 
mithrab facing the entrance were noted. The site 
is said locally to have been in occupation for a 
long time, a view to some extent supported by the 
structural evidence which showed four types of 
masonry. These included large squared slabs of 
stone toughly coursed; large stones random rubble 
laid dry; small stones roughly coursed; and large 
flat slabs laid vertically. : 

The site was finally evacuated twenty-five years 
ago after considerable flooding, and large stone 
masonry still has flood-sand at the level of the 
lower courses. 


Pottery: (figs. 12.15,16; 16.92-99; 46.8) 


Chinese: blue-on-white porcelain, 18th cent. or 


later. - 

Post-medieval underglaze painted ware. 

Incised ware. 

Unglazed hand-made painted pottery, 17th-18th 
cent. 


2. WADI ASH-SHA'M . У 
Мар reference: DD 114787 


A group of large boulders was noted on the 
right of the track leading up the wadi to Hat 
Awali shortly after it branches off from the main 
route. The smooth surface of one of these boulders 
bore pecked graffiti representing five horsemen, 
the figure of a man and a cruciform design 
(fig. 35). 


Note: the name RUMAYLI shown near this 
site on the map sheet NG 40.068 and pt. 069 
was identified as a group of buildings on the 
rocks at CD 097766. 


3. AUF 


Map reference: DD 114778 


Auf is the site of an ancient hill-village on the 
southern side of the wadi Ash-Sha'm. The first 
intimation of its existence was a layout of flat 
slabs and terrace steps at map reference DD 
115782 (figs. 4, 34). From this point there is 
a stone-paved track which leads along the foot of 
the jabal in the direction of Hat Awali at the 
head of the valley. Walling to the south of the 
track includes a number of niches formed by stone 
slabs set vertically in the masonry. 

A modern village lies at the foot of the jabal 
below the ruins, but it is noticeable that on this 
site several of the old buildings have been brought 
into liveable condition. The highest building of 
the group, over 500 feet above the wadi bed, 
was also inhabited and the old water cistern built 
against the rock face had been brought into use. 

On the adjacent slopes of the jabal were the 
remains of many buildings and walling of random 
rubble masonry which must have formed an exten- 
sive habitation area. 


Pottery: 


No pottery of significance was found and sur- 
prisingly few sherds of any kind were noted. 


4. GHALILAH 
Map reference: DD 080753 


There is a group of sites of interest in the 
area east of Ghalilah on the ridges and at the 
foot of the тоск outcrop near the mouth of the 
wadi and about a mile from the sea. They 
comprise: 

(a) A circular cairn of about 7 feet diameter 
with vertical perimeter stone slabs averaging 

3 feet in height. 


(44) The details on Site 6 (g and h) were kindly provided by Mr Brian Clements. 
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(b) Several cairns, consisting of nearly circular 
апа semi-circular stone-built sangars situated 
on the ridges of the rock outcrops overlooking 
the level plain, the wadi and the area towards 
the sea. 


(c) Circular masonry walled domestic buildings of 


some 12 feet in diameter of which some were 
inhabited on the rocks and hills overlooking 
the plains. 


(d 


— 


A group of ‘cairns situated on the plain at 
the foot of the rock outcrop on the south side 
of the wadi about a mile east of Khawr 
Khuwayr. There are five of these structures, 
which at first appear to be large piles of 
small stones. Closer inspection showed а 
chamber constructed of roughly squared mason- 
ry in the centre, with stones corbelled over it, 
the whole being covered by a pile ог mound 
of smaller stones. One structute measured 5 
feet between the walls in one direction and 
some of the internal walling stones were about 
2-3 feet long. The total height of this stone 


pile was about 6 feet and its diameter was ` 


18 feet (figs. 5, 32). 


The evidence suggests that the cairns are pre- 
Islamic and the local inhabitants assert that they 
are the graves of rulers. This did not however 
protect them from -destruction and the stone 
from at least two cairns had been taken away for 
° use in the construction of a new quay before it 
was possible to report the matter to the autho- 
rities who then ordered that the remaining graves 
should be preserved. 


5. DHAYAH : 
/ Map reference: DD 057625 


This site, located in the vicinity of, Rams, 
consists of an isolated rock outcrop about: 300 
feet high, of roughly conical shape (plan, fig. 3), 
surmounted by the remains of a perimeter mud- 
brick wall with two bastions, one of which forms 
the entrance. Foundations of these two buildings 
are of stone, with mudbrick superstructure. These 
structures do not appear to be more than 100- 
200 years old but they are now in complete dis- 
repair and their timbers have been taken away. 

А. feature of the site is the disposition of about 
six foundation walls of small towers, defence 
works or sangars around the lower slopes. On 
the west side one group of stone walls in particular, 
rectangular in plan, appears to have been of im- 
portance, and may have been a house. 

About 150 yards south-west of the rock is a 
large square mudbrick fort with corner towers, 
one of which is circular in plan at the south-east 
corner, the others being square. A high enclosure 
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200 


300 Feet 





Fig. 1 - Site 6 (f). Sketch plan of long burials. 


wall, now badly damaged and eroded, connected 
the towers and protected the centre court. 

. The site is probably the fort area’ destroyed 
by the British in 1819 in the expeditions against 
the strongholds of coastal pirates. 


Pottery: (figs. 12.17, 18; 16.100-105; 47.1, 2) 


Chinese: blue-on-white porcelain, late Ming, ce- 
ladon; provincial wares, 17th cent. or Jater. 

Post-medieval underglaze painted pottery. 

Incised wate. 

Unglazed hand-made painted pottery: Julfar-ware 
and later. А 


6. SHIMAL 
(a) Husn al-Shimal 
Map reference: DD 033555* 


This is an extensive walled hillfort or settle- 
ment, which dominates both the whole coastal 


* The location, of this fort is not shown cor- 
rectly on the map RAMS Muscat Oman 1:1000,000 
- Sheet NG-40-102. 
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plain towards Ras al-Khaimah and controls the 
entance into the Wadi Haqil (plan, fig. 2). 

There is a partly-paved and revetted pathway 
leading steeply from the north wadi to the en- 
trance gate on the western side within a narrow 
ravine. The total size of, the site is about 700 
feet by about 500 feet. 


Through the walled entrance, two long rectan- 
gular water cisterns lie in a hollow between 
prominent outcrops. The cisterns have been built 
with random rubble revetment walls and semi- 
circular ends. The defences extend around the 
perimeter of the high features and living accom- 
modation has been built against the external walls. 
On the northern outcrop there is an enclosed water 
cistern with plastered walls and a curved floor 
spanned with a stone barrel vault, built pre- 
sumably to meet the needs of those manning the 
defences in this part of the fort who were housed 
in small rectangular structures nearby. 


In general, the masonry work was of poor 
quality, roughly hewn and Jaid in local random 
size stone. Apart from a few large squared blocks 
of stone, the construction appeared to be of 
medieval or later date. 


Pottery: (fig. 16.106-113) 


Far Eastern brown glazed stone ware. 

Post-medieval underglaze painted ware. 

Unglazed hand-made painted pottery: Julfar-ware 
and later. 


Site (b) 
: Map reference: DD 038564 


The foundations of a small building approxi- 
mately 12 feet by 12 feet were noted at the foot 
of the rock outcrop at the entrance to the Wadi 
На. 

There are also cave-dwellings with protective 
front walls on the west side of the wadi. Present- 
day dwellings in the area consist of circular random 
rubble stone walling about 15 feet in diameter 
and 5-6 feet high, roofed with branches and palm 
frond thatch. 


Site (c) 
Map reference: DD 035554 


A stone structure considered to have been a 
dwelling is situated at the west foot of Jabal 
Shimal below the fort (Site 6a). Its dimensions 
are 28 feet by 14 feet and the wall thickness 
averages 2 feet (fig. 6). The central doorway is 
2 feet 3 inches wide. There is a small stone 
platform in front of the building and also an 
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FLAT SLAB LAYOUT 





Fig. 4 - Site 3. Sketch plan of paved trackway to Auf. 


extension in simila? masonry of 10 feet by 9 
feet, allowing a 4-foot terrace. 

Generally, the masonry work is roughly coursed 
laid dry. The largest stone measured was 4 feet 
6 inches long, which may have formed the lintel 
of the front door. Other stones averaged 2-3 feet 
long and about 9 inches thick. Along the rear wall 
and on the east wall are small stone-built recesses 
which are between 16 to 20 inches high. 

Houses of similar plan were found also at 
Ash-Sha'm and other sites and the lay-out may be 
an early form used by the Shihüh inhabitants. A 
nearby group of buildings and three others of 
similar design located further west would indicate 
an earlier, settled, community. 


Site (d) 
Map reference: DD 029551 


On the northern side of the wadi mouth is a 
long burial (fig. 6), with semi-circular ends, con- 
structed of large stones around the perimeter. Ап 
entrance in the centre of the north side consisted 
of,two parallel stones arranged at right angles 
extending from the perimeter about 4 feet and 1 


foot 6 inches apart. The grave has a total length of 
55 feet and a width of 11 feet 6 inches. The 
entrance is inserted approximately halfway along 
the side, 27 feet 9 inches from the eastern end. 
The bearing on the length of the structure is 75° 
and the bearing through the doorway slabs is 
340°, 

This grave structure is aligned 75° on the 


centre of the ruin walls on the summit of Jabal- 


Shimal and the distance to the foot of the jabal 
is about 400 yards. Similar graves wete found 
on the north side of the jabal. 

Nearby are the remains of a large pottery kiln 
strewn with wasters which in some cases appeared 
to be similar to the ware in use at the present 
time. 


Site (е). Wadi Sur 
Map reference, DD 029550 to CD 973516 


A long alignment known as Wadi Sur (figs. 7, 
37) consisting of a low mound wall extends from 
the foot of Jabal Shimàl on a bearing of 235°. 
It is about 32 feet wide at ground level and 
about 6 feet high in the centre. It runs for a 
distance of approximately four miles across the 
level plain in the direction of, Julfar. 

A masonty ‘wall of coursed stones was found 
on the south ог inner side about 3 feet high with 
stepped or corbelled stonework above the wall 
covering the upper portion of the mound section. 
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| Fig. 5 - Site 4 (d). Sketch 
| showing two types of cairn 
near W. Ghalilah. 


alignment changes to a deep cutting or natural 
channel formed by watér erosion. 

At the map reference DD 029550, the flood 
waters from the Wadi Над have now completely 
destroyed the wall, showing that the construction 
must have been made to divert the natural flood 
course to the south-west of the area towards the 
plantations which lie east of Ras al-Khaimah. 


Site (f). The wadi or re-entrant on the north 
side of the fort and Jabal Shimal 


Map reference: DD 033558 


Nine long rectangular stone-built structures were 
found across the level area between the arms of 
the rock outcrops (plan, fig. 1). Individually, they 
are the same kind of structure as Shimal site (d). 
They vary in size from 28 feet 6 inches by 8 feet 
6 inches to 87 feet by 10 feet 6 inches. In 


' addition to these graves, several small rectangular 


There are indications of a rough channel on the . 


inner side of the ground, presumably collecting 
the flood waters. The south-west portion of this 
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structures of stone masonry were found and are 
probably domestic. 

' Each of the long tombs‘ or multiple graves 
consists of an outer perimeter of large roughly- 
hewn rectangular blocks, some with an entrance 
formed with long parallel stones placed at right 
angles to the long wall and approximately halfway 
along it. The walled ends are semi-circular and 
the graves have apparently been covered by large 
overlapping stone slabs. These slabs still remain 
in situ on one grave although they have been 
removed from most of the others, probably for 
building purposes, since signs of local stone break- 
ing and removal for construction were found 
elsewhere. ' 
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Fig. 6 - Site 6. Sketch plans of dwelling, Shimal (с), Fig. 8 - Site 6 (£). Sketch of long burial no. 1, Shimal. 
and long burial (d). 


` FLOOD DEFLECTOR 


inner side 


stone walling 


' Fig. 7 - Site 6 (e) Section 
exposed by floods through the 
Wadi Sur, Shimal. 
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Grave No. 1 (plan, fig. 8) was partially- exca- 
vated. This grave was,65 feet 6 inches long and 
15 feet wide. A trench 2 feet 6 inches wide was cut 
across the centre from the entrance on the north 
side and revealed human bones in the centre of 
the trench at a depth of about 2 feet 6 inches. А 
fragmentary pot (fig. 16.114) was found near the 
bones together with a sherd in a hard, hand-made 
ware fired to grey, with tan-cream slip and a 
fragment of a sandy textured red ware; none of 
these sherds could be dated. Although the bones 
were crushed, sufficient were found to indicate 
that the body had been placed at an angle north- 
south, while the bearing of the prave was 60°. 
This shallow burial did not appear to have been 
disturbed and further controlled excavation of these 
graves, which appear to be much earlier than the 
fort and probably contemporary with the small 
stone domestic structures, might produce dateable 
evidence. 

Stones forming the apsidal end of one grave 
lying to the north of the track to the Jabal had 
been moved and the recess used as a store 
cupboard containing an inverted pot which had 
at one time held dried fish. The vessel, with 
carinated body, appeared to be modern. 


Site (р). Cemetery between Wadi Shaq and 
Wadi Нас 
. Map reference: DD 026572 


A complex of nine long burials and two 
circular features were found on the talus of the 


Jabal Shimal lying between the modern stone | 


quarry to the north and a dry wadi to the south. 
The long burials are similar to those noted under 
Site 6 (d and f) but they were grouped around a 
prominent fan-shaped feature (No. 1) to the NW 
of the wadi entrance. The southern edge of this 
feature was edged with large stones set on end, 
forming a facade, and collapsed stones marked 
a possible entrance on the north. The top of 
this feature was covered with packed soil which 
may overlie flat capstones of a subterranean 
structure (fig. 31). 


Grave 2: lies on а N-S axis, to the М№ of 
feature No. 1 and near a modern hut. It is 
35 ft. long and 9 ft. wide with an apsidal chamber 
at the southern end. This chamber had been 
tobbed and part of a incised stone vase and a 
carnelian bead (fig. 52) were found in the debris 
inside. The rest of the grave appeared to be intact 
and covered by large stone slabs set on edge 
and inclined inwards (figs. 29, 30). А possible 
entrance at the northern end was suggested by 
stones resembling a porch with capstones. 


Grave 3: lies NW of feature No. 1 and near the 
track to the quarry. The long burial appears to 
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have been disturbed but part of the outer ~per- 
imeter cán be traced. 


Grave 4: is a long burial lying to the W of 
the central feature and just S of the track to 
the hut (fig. 32). 


Grave 5: another long burial near the same 
trackway as Grave 4 but further W. The outer 
waling and inner cover slabs are well preserved - 
(fig. 27). | 


Grave 6: a long burial lying W of Grave 5. 
The stone capping has been partially removed. 


Grave 7:.a short stretch of stones represent- 
ing a burial S of No. 1. 


Grave 8: a small burial, probably robbed, 
lying NE of Grave 11. 


Grave 9: lies between the wadi bed and feature 
No. 1. The shorter perimeter stones and higher 
cover slabs appear to be intact. 


Grave 10: -located between the wadi and 
Grave 9. This grave differs in construction from 
the long burials. It is roughly circular and its 
outer curb is composed of more massive stones 
than the smaller masonry defining its inner ring. 
It appeared to be: a smaller version of No. 1. 


Grave 11: lies $ of No. 1 and N of the wadi. 
Some of the roofing stones were missing and 
fragmentary bones, two small white ?faience beads 
and a thin piece of blue glass were found in the 
debris inside the grave. 


Air-photographs showed what may be a stone 
circle at the foot of the hills SE of the cemetery 
but it has not been possible to check this on the 
ground. 


Site (h). Deserted hill-village north of Wadi 
Shaq í 
Map reference: DD 023597 


On the ridge projecting seawards between Ras 
al-Khaimah and Rams was found an extensive 
stone walled enclosure with structures used pos- 
sibly as a fortified encampment. А number of 
massive stone retaining walls (figs. 38-40) had 
been built at various levels above 1000 ft. across 
clefts in the hills and small cultivable areas of 
fine silt had been formed behind the masonry. 
Several of these areas were linked by thick walls 
about 6 ft. high and the base of a small square 
tower and several rectangular huts were noted. 


7. JULFAR near AL-MATAF | 
Map reference: CD 983569 


The ancient port of Julfar was situated on a 
long ‘spit of sand disconnected from the town 


of Ras al-Khaimah by the Khawr Ras al-Khaimah 
and from the mainland by low ground frequently 
‘inundated by the sea. 

Julfar is said locally to have been founded 
in Abbasid times but the documentary evidence 
(p. 230) suggests that the port was in existence 
during the first half of the 7th cent. and it 
may well be of even earlier origin. It was evac- 
uated after the bombardment of 1819 when the 
inhabitants presumably moved to Ras al-Khaimah 
and Ma‘rid. No standing structures remain at Julfar 
but traces of mudbrick buildings, incorporating 
large blocks of stone, were noted near Maali 
(CD 977560), and a stone-lined cistern, cleaned 
out for water storage between 1939-1945, was 
described as being near the site of a tower although 
no trace of such a building now exists. 

An area of approximately one and a half 
miles extending roughly from Ma‘rid to Ma'ali was 
intermittently strewn with fragments of pottery, 
including much late Ming porcelain, and a group 
of three vessels was found partially exposed in the 
sand (fig. 14). 


Pottery: (figs. 12-14, 45, 46, 48) 


Chinese: late Ming blue-on-white porcelain, and 
celadon, 15th cent. : 

-Far Eastern: green glazed ware and brown glazed 
stone ware. 

Persian: Kerman blue-on-white wate, 17th cent. 

Post-medieval underglaze painted wares. 

Unglazed hand-made painted ‘Julfar-ware’, and 
plain wares. 

Incised wares. - 


8. KASHM NADIR 
Map reference: CD 906490 


The site of this settlement is marked by a 
scatter of pottery on the beach-side slope of a 
prominent sand-cliff south of Ras al-Khaimah. The 
height of this dune is about 80 feet and the 
occupation levels occur some 15-20 feet below the 
summit. The depth of the occupation could not 
be ascertained since erosion has caused the gradual 
subsidence of the cliff and its steep slope to the 
shore is littered with debris. 

This material consisted of locally-made unglazed 
pottery including a number of cooking-pots with 
sharp, triangular lugs set on the shoulder. Glazed 
ware was spatse but a number of glass bracelets 
were found. Bones of either sheep or goat and 
shells of edible molluscs and fish-bones were also 
spread over the habitation area. ` 

The site most probably represents a small 
fishing encampment, occupied from about the 16th 
to the end of the 17th cent. Its location suggests 
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that it may be identified with the encampment 
which gave its name to Ras al-Khaimah (above, 
p. 235). 


Pottery: (figs. 15, 50) 


Far Eastern: mottled brown glazed ware. 


Persian: Kerman  blue-on-white; an imitation 
celadon and a peacock-blue glazed ware, all 
probably of the 17th cent. 


Incised warte. 


Unglazed hand-made painted and plain wares, 
including ‘Julfar-ware’. , 


9. MUWAYLAHA 


Site (a) 
Map reference: CD 935365 


A fortified farmhouse or husn was located on 
the plain and represents a group of houses which 
once controlled the agricultural area adjacent to the 
sand dunes (fig. 10b). 


The compound measured 139 x 144 feet, with 


MUWAYLAHA 





Fig. 10 - a, site 19. Sketch plan of Dayd fort; b, 
site 9 (a). Sketch plan of bust at Muwaylaha. 


` 


towers centred on the E, N and W sides. A 
wall about 2 feet 6 inches thick at the base 
surrounded the central compound, the floor of 
which is raised 2-3 feet above ground-level. 

The construction throughout is of mudbrick 
walling laid coursed with a broken vertical joint. 
Apertures had been made at upper floor levels 
through the wall for observation purposes. 

А. local informant said that the inhabitants are 
thought to have left the site about 100 years ago. 
In addition to the pottery noted below, some 
fragments of glass bracelets were found on the 
surface. 


Pottery: (fig. 16.115, 116) 


Chinese: blue-on-white porcelain, late 16th cent. 
Post-medieval underglaze painted ware. 

Incised ware. | 

Unglazed hand-made painted pottery, including 
*Julfar-ware? and later wares. 


Site (b) 


This site lies about half a mile north-west 
from Site (a) in a valley set in the red sandhills 
overlooking the level plain. There is evidence of 
a large mudbrick building complex facing towards 
the east. The inhabitants are thought to have 
moved from here to Site (a) in the plain. À thin 
scatter of occupation debris included fragmentary 
glass bracelets. 


Pottery: 
Аз on Site (a). 


10. HUSN GHALILAH 
Map reference: CD 955425 


This site lies-north of Diq Daqqah on the 
slopes of a low hill facing east at the foot of the 
dunes. It consisted of a mudbrick enclosure ot 
compound wall 4 feet thick at the base which is 
now level with the ground. The total dimensions 
on two of the sides are 128 feet north side and 
125 feet eastern side. The thin scatter of surface 
sherds suggests that this site was roughly con- 
temporary with Sites 9 (a and b) and 11. 


Pottery: 


Post-medieval underglaze painted ware. 
Unglazed hand-made painted ‘Julfar-ware’. 


11. BEIT AL-MUNDHAHA, KHAWRAN 
Map reference: CD 964446 


A complex of mudbrick walls reduced: almost 
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to ground-level lies near the Ras al-Khaimah road 
about a quarter of a mile north of Khawran. The 
main group consists of a house or husn with a 
small mosque on the south side. There is a low 
mound of mudbrick debris about 100 yards north- 
east and a small cemetery some distance to the 
south-east. І 


Pottery: 


Chinese: late Ming blue-on-white porcelain. 

Far Eastern: mottled brown glazed ware. 

Post-medieval undezglaze painted ware. 

Unglazed hand-made painted pottery, ?17th cent, 
or later. 


12. SALIHIYAH 
Map reference: CD 985447 


A conical mound about 30 feet high and 65 
feet in diameter at the base lies near a major route 
in the vicinity of Khawran. The soft debris cover- 
ing its slopes probably represents the remains of 
a tall mudbrick structure situated either on a small 
natural mound or on the remains of an earlier 
fort. The mound is deeply fissured but a search 
of these drainage gulleys gave no indication of 
building work. Occupation debris was plentiful 
and suggests that this site was in use over a 
considerable period. (Site now destroyed). 


Pottery: (figs. 16.117-134, 47.3-5, 49) 


Chinese: late Ming  blue-on-white 
celadon, 15th cent. 

Persian: Imitation celadon, ?17th cent. 

PIslamic and Post-medieval underglaze painted 
wares. 

Incised ware. 

Later sgraffiato ware. 

Sasanian-Islamic ware. 

Unglazed hand-made painted pottery, 17th cent. 
or later. 


porcelain; 


13. WADI AL-BIH 
Map' reference: DD 030499 


On the lower rock faces around the southern 
outcrop at the entrance to the wadi are several 
pecked graffiti which include horsemen and 
geometric patterns (fig. i36). 

Several caves in the sides of the rock had been 
protected with screening walls of roughly laid stone 
across the entrance and probably form part of the 
present hamlet comprising stone-walled dwellings 
containing only a single room. Ап important well, 
Tawi (Bir) Burayrat, is sited nearby on the northern 
side of the entrance to the Wadi al-Bih. This is the 
only well for a great distance and herds of goats 


and camels are brought regularly for watering 
from the inner reaches of the wadi, as far as two 
hours walking distance away. 

The village of Gargaba is in the small valley 
at map reference - DD 063498. Vehicles cannot 
pass beyond the mouth of the Wadi Qada‘a at 
map reference - DD 068513. 

The village of Ma'aybi is situated in an adjacent 
wadi at map reference - DD 069507 where there 
are about sixty inhabitants whose water supply 
is conserved in large covered cisterns since there 
is no well. 

An agricultural community living in the Wadi 
Qada'a, which extends in a south-easterly direction, 
conserves their water in cisterns from the rock 
catchment areas. This area could not be investi- 
gated as it is considered to lie in Oman territory. 


14. QARN HARF 
Map reference: DD 011450 


The remains of small stone structures were 
found on the ridge at Qarn Harf, an isolated rock 
outcrop on the eastern side of the plain near the 
foothills. Along the edge of the gravel plain at 
the foot of this mountain area between the wadis 
Afiya and Mulayhah and the small outcrops at 
map reference - DD 021481 are the remains of 
several group of stone-built dwellings. No pottery 
of significance was found. 


15. JIBAL, WADI NAQAB 
Map reference: DD 040410 


There are two small cairns at the mouth of 
the nearby Wadi "Usaylah and Wadi Kitiba. One 
cairn has vertical stones which have partly col- 
lapsed; the other has stones placed horizontally to 
form a circular wall which has also subsided. 
There are signs of a wall having once been con- 
structed at the mouth of the wadi. West of the 
village and facing Wadi Naqab is a large group 
of boulders with small stones placed in patterns 


and the remains of a small cairn were noted . 


nearby. 


16. AL-KHATT 


The town of Al-Khatt is noted for its hot 
springs, and the main pool lies east of the town 
at the foot of the Jabal Khatt outcrop. Án attempt 
has been made to utilise the hot water by building 
a cement platform and steps on one side of the 
spring, which bubbles from below. 


Site (a) 
Map reference; DD 008337 


The ruins of an earlier town lie on the slopes 
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“coast. 


and in the valley of the high rock outcrops over- 
looking a track to the NE of the present town 
of Al-Khatt (fig. 11). The site is approximately 
200 yards long. The valley is covered with tumbled 
masonry from a number of buildings and walls of 
random tubble masonry stand to several feet in 
height. Groups of boulders on the western side 
may be the remains of earlier structures, A high 
ridge bearing the remains of some masonry is 
approximately at the same level as the busn which 
dominates the town of Al-Khatt. 

The north-western area of the site commands 
the valley and appears to have been a significant 
burial ground. The majority of the graves conform 
to the same pattern, consisting of roughly cut 
foot and uninscribed headstones, with an edging 
of flat vertical slabs, generally aligned on 345° - 
350°. The highest portion or terrace of this area 
has been levelled and partly-walled to enclose 
some graves. In this locality were noted the 
remains of two buildings, one merely of stones, 
But some plastered masonry to the north may 
represent a shrine. 

Although the pottery collected during a surface 
search of the ruins dates only from the 17th cent., 
it is difficult to believe that a site in this position 
was not in occupation at an earlier date. 


Pottery: (fig. 17.147-156) 


Far Eastern: mottled brown glazed ware, ?17th 
cent. 

Persian: glazed wares, ?17th cent. 

Incised ware. 

Unglazed hand-made painted pottery: *Julfar-ware? 
and later. 


Site (b). Ard al-Busta 
Map reference: CD 995330 


An isolated mound or nüd stands west of the 
town of Al-Khatt about half a mile from its date 
groves. The evidence shows there had once been 
a mudbrick structute on the summit, with a well 
and water cistern on the southern side. Two lines 
of small blocks of stone on the south of the summit 
and blocks of masonry of various sizes were strewn 
on the slopes. 


Pottery: (fig. 17.135-145) 
A heavy cordoned ware, undated, and found 
only on one other site (No. 24) on the Batina 
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Site (c). Husn Barri 
Map reference: CD 996330 


This is a prominent mudbrick circular fort 
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al-Khatt (not to scale). 


about a quarter of a mile west of Al-Khatt, on a 
gravel ridge. 


Jahalla pots were found on graves in the 
cemetery nearby; although of no religious signifi- 
cance, this custom of placing the property of the 
deceased on the grave is found in Africa, notably 
in the Fezzan, where the pottery vessels are often 
broken, presumably to ensure that no further use 
can be made of them and items such as walking 
sticks and hats are also exposed. 
West of Husn Barri and about 250 yards along 
the eastern side of a dry water course running 


east-west is a small graveyard. Erosion had 
exposed in section a burial lying apart from the 
graveyard. It was 9 feet long and 3 feet 6 inches 
from the surface which is now 12 feet above 


the wadi bed. Small river boulders had been used 
for the walls of this burial. ` 


Site (d) 


There is an important falaj at a maximum depth 
of some 20 feet and about 800 yards long situated 
approximately halfway between Al.Khatt and the 
village of Habhab at map reference DD 003322. 
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The water source is in the foothills and the 
clear warm water setves a large date grove as 
well as providing an open drinking trough. 


17. WADI TAWIYAYN 


This is a broad wadi which opens into a wide 
delta at its mouth south of Al-Khatt and the 
promontory of Qarn Al-Bana. А survey was carried 
out on the northern side of the wadi towards the 
Ваа Mahani. 


Site (a) 
Map reference: CD 995222 


A low rock outcrop approximately 150 feet 
above wadi level is surmounted by a random rubble 
cairn. This proved to be an observation point 
consisting of a sangar, 9 feet in diameter facing 
towards the south. Tumbled masonry on an 
adjacent outcrop at the same height appeared to 
havé once formed a structure of the same size. 


Site (b) 
Map reference: CD 996221 


A large cave lies above the wadi level at the 
base of an outcrop facing towards the east. It 
has three levels: the lowest lies near the ground 
on the south with some walling nearby. The central 
level forms the main part of the cave and consists 
of a wide ledge extending across three quarters of 
its width. A deep inner recess runs back into the 
rock for about 20 feet. The mouth of the cave 
is about 40 feet wide and 20 feet high. 

There was no pottery to be found but the 
blackened roof showed that the cave had been 
inhabited over a long period. There are three small 
circular structures on the wadi floor outside the 
cave which may be the foundations of small huts. 


Site (c) 
Map reference: CD 998228 


The remains of several structures are to be 
found further along the wadi by two adjacent re- 
entrants. In both areas traces of stone walling 
extend along the front of the site, either to control 
or dam flood water from the rocks behind. The 
second area has a wall in two portions which may 
have diverted the water flow. The construction 
of the masonry was of roughly hewn blocks cut 
from the nearby rock. On a level site behind this 
area were noted the stone foundations of rectan- 
gular buildings. 

In the first area there is a circular wall about 
2 feet high built of flat slabs set vertically to 
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enclose an area of about 12 feet in diameter, 
with a forecourt some 18 feet wide. 

Nearby, in the wadi, standing about 100 yards 
from these area, is an oval construction, of river 
boulders about 2 feet high and 1 foot 6 inches 
thick. Its dimensions are about 20 feet long and 
12 feet wide and there is a door opening in the 
east side. On the west, visible only from inside, 
is a mitbrab constructed with flat stones placed 
vertically showing the building was an open 
mosque or praying area. Аї the entrance is a 
curved baffle wall to give some protection from 
flooding from the wadi. 


18. IDHN 


Site (a) 
Map reference: DD 007150 


The village of Idhn stands on level ground 
encircled by a low ridge of tock outcrop. It is 
a gteen and fertile area with many trees dominated 
by a fort on a hill to the southeast. This mud- 
brick fort was erected some 100-200 years ago 
and is now in a ruinous state although its 
timbers as well as the main door are still in 
place. 


Pottery: (fig. 17.157-160) 


Chinese: blue-on-white porcelain, late 16th cent.. 

Post-medieval underglaze painted wares. 

Unglazed hand-made painted pottery: “Julfar-ware’ 
and later. 


Site (b) 


On the level and approximately in the centre 


of the village are the remains of a small farmstead | . 


with collapsed perimeter walls of rubble stone 
about 120 feet long enclosing a level area. 


Site (c) 


On the ridge of the rock outcrop to the west 
of Idhn there is a long enclosure, walled with 
random rubble stonework, which seems to have 
been part of a defensive system for the district. 


Site (d), Wadi Bil Ashiyah and Falaj As Saij 
Map reference: CD 995147 


About three miles along the south-eastern side 
of the road leading south-west from Idhn, is an - 
important falaj or underground water-course, now 
damaged and broken, which runs in an east- west 
direction along the wadi. 

There is also a small rock outcrop nearby with 
traces of roughly hewn coursed masonry and the 


foundations of defence walling at the base indi- 
cating that the site was used as a fort or busn 
protecting the track into Idhn. On the northern 
side of the track, facing the fort, are the remains 
of a large stone structure which may represent a 
fort with two small additional structures. 


19. DAYD 


Map reference: 869961 


A large square fort about 136 feet by 117 
feet with. outbuildings, towers and an enclosure 
wall, stands on the south side of the oasis (fig. 10). 
А falaj flows north-west through the middle of 
` the enclosure to irrigate the neighbouring palm- 
groves. The water is quite hot although small 
fish were observed swimming in a square stepped 
cistern on the south side of the courtyard. 

Within the enclosure there is also a deep square 
well with carefully constructed masonry work on 
the upper section and with square hand and foot 
holds, cut into the wall surface down the south- 
west corner. E 


20. 51]1 
Map reference: DC 075926 


This is a small village on the side of the main 
toute between Manamah and Masafi, which runs 


parallel with the Wadi Siji. The village and the. 


track are dominated by a stone fort (map reference 
- DC 071929) but the feature of interest is the 
irrigation system on the south side of the Wadi. 

It is clear that this wadi carries strong and 
deep flood-waters; portions of the softer banks 
have collapsed and the south side has been pro- 
tected by a stone revetment. 

A long falaj carrying water from the hills at 
a high level about 15 feet above the wadi bed, 
leads through the side of the bank and into an 
open channel. This channel then continues west 
above the south bank of the wadi and irrigates 
many stone-walled gardens and small fields at 
differing levels. 

There is a graveyard on the north bank of 
the wadi but no signs of habitation were seen. 
An old inhabitant named Nasser confirmed that 
the people who had worked the falaj and cultivated 
the fields and groves had always lived in the 
- mountains to the east and only visited the area 
when necessary. 


Pottery: 


Unglazed hand-made painted ware: 18th cent. or 


later. ' 


21. WADI SIJI 
Map reference: DC 132986 


At this point the route from Manamah to 
Masafi climbs east from the bed of the wadi 
on to a plateau. A short distance eastward, on 
the north side of the track and bordering the ridge 
of the plateau above the wadi ravine, is an exten- 
sive pattern of rectangular fields. Collapsed rubble 
walls strew the whole of the site. A wide central 
catchment area sloping towards the west has 
cross walls to collect water for irrigation, spanning 
between the fields, which lie on both sides, 
roughly parallel to the track. 


22. BITHNAH - 
Map reference: DC 232855 


The village of Bithnah is located at the side 
of the Wadi Ham and is dominated by a large 
mudbrick fort with circular corner towers. 

Several rock-carvings (fig. 41) were noted on 
boulders along an old track to the north-west of 
the village, which for a short length runs parallel 
to the motor route extending from about map 
reference - DC 230858. These stones have pecked 
graffiti depicting human figures as well as animals. 
The figure is usually shown standing, but in two 
instances men are shown astride small four-legged 
animals, probably donkeys. Their age is not 
known but their dark patina suggests that they 
are probably well over a thousand years. 

Further south along the north bank of the 
Wadi Ham is a long water channel, broken in 
places, but traceable for several miles from a- 
palmgrove to the catchment area of a plateau above ` 
the wadi. It is of interest that the aqueduct in ' 
at least two places has been carried over small 
bridges across narrow ravines and its channel 
cut into the side of the rock where necessaty. 


23. FUJAIRAH 
Map reference: DC 334801 


The small town of Fujairah is dominated by 
a large mudbrick and stone fort on a prominent 
rock outcrop. This fort is now used only as a 
prison and the residence of the Ruler will shortly 
be the new palace under construction (in 1968). 


`24. HUSN MUDHUB 
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Map reference: DC 323805 


A small stone-walled fortification stands on a 
rock outcrop about half a mile west of Fujairah 
fort., It is thought by local inhabitants to be 300- 
500 years old. 

There was a similar fort with a small central 


keep оп an adjacent rock to the east of the site. 

Continuing west along the wadi bed from this 
fort to map reference - DC 310805 there is a small 
falaj and hot springs. Some 400 yards further up 
the wadi is a spring and a small water channel. 


Pottery: (fig. 17.146) 


` Cordoned ware, comparable to that at Ard el- 
Busta, near Al-Khatt. 


25. HUSN HALA'IM 
Map reference: DC 325825 


In this wadi north of Fujairah there is a well 
and foundations of a building thought by a local 
guide to be of great age though a few fragments 
of hand-made pottery gave no real indication of 
its date. 

Old grave cairns were seen on the hill slopes 
and ridges north of Fujairah. 


26. SAQAMQAM 
Map reference: DC 324838 


The remains of a small single tower fort lie 
on a high rock. There was no evidence that this 
site was older than 100-200 years and no pottery 
was found there. 

In the area north-west of the wadi were some 
features of interest, including a spring and a pool 
near which were noted the remains of stone 
walling. 


27. QURAYYAH 


Map reference: DC 350910 
Site (a) 


This is a large village at the mouth of the 
Wadi Thayb with the remains of a small fort on 
the wadi bed. There is also a fort on the rock 
known as Jabal Qurayyah, which conttols the 
coastal area westwards from the village and 
towards the 6-foot high level ground at the con- 
fluence of small wadis with the main stream. 
There are many stone cairns in the area of map 
reference - DC 345915. Most of these cairns were 
of river boulders picked for average size and 
although some cairn walls were down to ground 
level, many were still standing to a height of 3-4 
feet. Some circular cairns were of boulders laid 
in double rows апа corbelled inwards to roof the 
centre of the burial. 


The exposed faces of the boulders bore a dark 


patina which suggests that these structure are of 
considerable antiquity. 
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Site (b) 


North of the series of cairns and north-west 
of the village is a walled stronghold known as the 
fort of Mohammed bin Mohammed. This is located 
on a high rock outcrop, part of Jabal Thayb, which 
dominates the mouth of the wadi and the shore. 
At the foot of this rock, on the eastern side, is a 
small falaj which once fed a large cistern now in 
disrepair. This was the water supply for the fort 
from which a water carriers! path zigzags up tlie 
steep sides of the rock. There is a perimeter 
wall in random rubble at the main level, where 
stone walled rooms have been built against the 
outer wall. І 

At a higher level in the middle of the rock 
there is another water cistern some 15 feet long 
and 6 feet deep, with curved ends lined with 
masonry laid in mortar. Below the fort at wadi 
level are the. rectangular foundations of buildings 
thought locally to be contemporary with the cairns 
and the fort. It is, however, likely that the cairns 
are a great deal older than the fort. 


Pottery: 


Far Eastern: mottled brown glazed ware. 
Later sgraffiato ware. 


28. QIDFA’ 
Map reference: DC 350980 


The site is between Uqayr on the coast where 
there is a sur or mound on the west side of the 
track at Aqabat al-Khawr. It consists of an old 
habitation-area north-west of the modern village. 
A falaj starts from a catchment area on Jabal as- 
Saqamqam and irrigates the district to the south- 
west. The whole area north-west of Qidfa’ is 
covered with the remains of stone cairns, foun- 
dations of rectangular structures, cisterns and an 
extensive field system with walling of small boul- 
ders and stones. One large building of about 30 
feet square had a compound wall. Most of the 
walls were constructed of double lines of small 
boulders with a central infill of stones. 


29. KHAWR FAKKAN 
Map reference: DD 360031 


This is an impottant port and shipping centre 
with well sheltered harbours. The eastern harbour 
is used for ship repair and there is regular traffic 
between Dibba and the coast of India. At the 
eastern end of the main harbour a circular tower 
stands on the rocky ridge which projects out 
towards the sea. The base of the tower contains a 
plasterlined room or cistern. This tower may 
possibly be identified with the structure built by 


Sultan bin Sakar el-Kasimy in the 18th cent. 
when his ships occasionally used the port in bad 
weather or when they ran short of water. 

The remains of coursed masonry revetments 
were noted on the ridge which was strewn with 
an assortment of post-medieval sherds. 


30. INLAND FROM JABAL DO 
Map reference: DD 350065 


In a cultivated valley lying back from the 
coast between Jabal Do and Jabal Sidr to the 
north of Khawr Fakkan are the remains of field 
walls and stone built habitations. This small 
settlement lies off the western branch of the 


coastal track near map reference - DD 332063. Seven : 


or eight houses constructed of large, roughly 
squared blocks of limestone were all located on the 
same side of the stream-bed, their walls still 
standing to a height of 2-3 feet. They were 
mostly rectangular in plan with a single doorway. 


Pottery: (fig. 17.165) 


Unglazed hand-made painted and unpainted wares, 
including cooking-pots with triangular rim lugs 
and roughly slashed bands around the tim. 


31. HUSAYY 
І Map reference: DD 360104 


А large deserted village lies among palm-trees 
near the shore. The buildings are all reduced to 
ground-level but a Muslim shrine or tomb was 
identified on the shore. Large squared blocks of 
limestone had been used in the foundations of 
some of the houses. 

The site was sparsely strewn with potsherds 
which included a relatively wide range of glazed 
and some porcellanous stonewares, though no 
Chinese blue-on-white, and a few broken black 
glass bangles similar to those found at Kawd 
am-Sailah near Aden (D. B. Dor, Southern Arabia, 
1971, p. 135). 

Few of the adjacent fields appear to be cul- 
tivated despite the presence of a number of wells. 
Husayy is said to have been evacuated about a 
century ago after a smallpox epidemic when the 
survivors moved to the neighbouring village of 
Zubàrah. A long rock outcrop separates the two 
villages and is surmounted by four stone towers 
and some defence works; no sherds were found 
on its slopes. 


Pottery: (fig. 17.161-164) 


Chinese: celadon, 15th cent. 
Persian: blue-glazed ware, ?17th cent. 
Post-medieval underglaze painted wares. 
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Incised ware. p 
Plain hand-made ware with slashed decoration, 
?15th-16th cent. 


32. DIBBA ; 
Map reference: DD 274312 


The coastal town of Dibba is close to the 
northern Oman border and encircled by a wide 
belt of palm-groves inland from the beach. Re- 
mains of two roundels linked by a wall of plastered 
drystone were noted within the town and may 
be the remains of fortifications described above, 
p. 233, fig. 24. 

A trench cut by the Trucial Oman Scouts in 
1962, which yielded archaeological material, was 
visited by Professor P.V. Glob and Mr T.G. 
Bibby two years later when they toured the wadi. 
This trench was thought at one time to have 
been part of an old falaj but it had in fact been 
cut along the footings of a wall some 30 feet 
long. It is understood from Major S.J.A. Hargrove 
that numerous skeletons, both male and female, 
were uncovered, including four- skulls severely 
damaged by sharp instruments. The Danish Ex- 
pedition collected fragments of incised grey stone 
vessels, pottery and badly corroded copper or 
bronze weapons (Kuml 1965, p. 151) and Captain 
W.F. Stockdale subsequently collected a similar 
range of material. Mr Н.С. Balfour-Paul has 
kindly passed on to us а bronze arrowhead meas- 
uring 6.5 cm. in length with a broad, flattened 
midrib, curved shoulders and tang of rectangular 
section. Excavations conducted by Miss K. Frifelt 
on a mound to the south of Hili produced com- 
parable arrowheads, one from an ash-pit inside 
a small house and others from the surface. The 
site also yielded pottery and stone vases similar 
to those from Dibba. The pit may represent a 
later period of occupation and no firm date can 
be ascribed to the site on the present evidence, 
but the arrowhead has been compared to those from 
a grave at Tepe Guran, Iran, with a carbon 14 
date in.the 13th cent. B.C. (Kuml 1968, p. 171 
and fig. 2a; Kuml 1970, p. 365, fig. 10a). 

Several small mounds nearby bore potsherds 
but these appeared to be of medieval or later date. 


Finds: (fig. 17.166-177) 
33. KALBA 


Map reference: DC 355736 ` 


Inland from the fort and coastal town of 
Kalba with its ‘extensive gardens and palm-groves 
are several groups of stone cairns. Three of 
these groups were recorded: 


(a) in the wadi north of Jabal alQusiy - map 
reference DC 320731; 


y 


(b) covering the upper slopes and summit of Jabal 
al-Qusiy - map reference DC 315726 (figs. 
42-44); 


(c) in the wadi south of Jabal al-Qusiy - map 
reference DC 316721. 


The cairns are all of the same character but 
river boulders have been used in the wadi bed 
and roughly hewn local stone was used to con- 
struct the cairns on the Jabal which are in a better 
state of preservation than those in the wadi. They 
stand as ‘pill-boxes’, with roughly vertical walls 
about 3-4 feet high. Their roughly corbelled roofs 
had in many cases collapsed inwards (figs. 42-44). 

A feature linking these cairns, as well as those 
found at Qurayyah, is that single circular structures 
are rarer than small complexes of two or even 
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few feet above the actual water course. 


three units, which -have been built together 
originally and not added later. 

The cairns in the wadi are all on ground a 
In a 
few cases erosion had exposed the sides of the 
cairns. - 


Pottery: 


No pottery was found inside any of the 
cairns where the collapse of roofing-stones exposed 
the interior, and less tham half-a-dozen sherds 
were collected from the hillside. These included 
part of a bowl with high neck and slight carination 
at the shoulder in a handmade buff ware, decorated 
with a tan-painted meander set between two 
bands’ around ‘both surfaces. Sherds in a hand- 


.made red ware bote painted decoration and two 


fragments of a brownish-yellow glazed ware were 
noted. 


THE PoTTERY 


Introduction 


The surface pottery collected during the survey merits publication if only because it 
is the first material from the northern Trucial States available in sufficient quantity to pro- 
vide an indication of the kind of local and imported wares to be found in that region. It 
was by no means plentiful, except at Julfar and on a few sites which had been in occupa- ` 
tion over a long period. Even locally made wares were uncommon on some sites in the 
interior and it would probably be valid to attribute this scarcity of ceramics to an economy 
which barely rose above subsistence level except in a few relatively prosperous regions. А 
contributory factor must also have been the political dichotomy of Oman at various periods 
in its history. With the littoral and the interior often owing allegiance to different govern- 
ments, and raiding an ever-present risk for catavans using the land routes, it would have 
been safer to carry goods by sea for distribution locally through the small emporia along 
the coast. The evidence from the survey suggests that this was the case during the 16th 
and 17th cent. and it is relevant to note that in Ras al-Khaimah the location of Late Ming 
blue-on-white porcelain coincided with a chain of coastal sites and small forts overlooking 
the interior which probably represent the effective limits of Portuguese control. An un- 
glazed painted ware of similar date, made almost certainly near Julfar and designated *Julfar- 
ware’, also has a marked north-westerly zoning in Oman although its seaborne distribution 
extends from sites across the Gulf, including Siraf, to Kilwa on the East African coast. 


Since the material is too sparse to be described site by site the main features of the 
principal wares have been classified and their location given in Table on p. 277. In view, 
however, of its regional character, the pottery is presented visually in four groups: imported 
and local wares from Julfar, including Chinese sherds from sites in the area (figs. 12-14); 
an assortment of 16th-17th cent. ceramics from Казып Nadir, a coastal site south of Julfar 
(fig. 15); wares from other sites in Ras al-Khaimah (fig. 16) and the less closely related ma- 
teríal from settlements along the Batina coast including sherds and stone vases from Dibba 


and Mulaiha (fig. 17) (*). 


As already mentioned above, p. 236, the survey yielded no recognisably prehistoric 
pottery, probably the earliest find being a small, round-based pot (No. 114) excavated from 
a burial near the Wadi Haqil. There is however little prospect of dating this vessel since its 
tim is missing and its surface, which bears traces of a cream slip, is badly pitted. 


Next in chronological order may be the small collection from a trench near Dibba on 


(45) Flying Officer David Coward, who discov- . and stone objects described below (Nos. 178-190). 
ered Mulaiha, has kindly provided the pottery 
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the east coast.which was visited in the hope of finding material which might throw further 
light on the sherds recovered from there in 1962 and dated to the late second millennium 
B.C. (7). The limited range of material, including pottery and fragmentary stone bowls, 
collected during our survey and described below (pp. 272, 276) neither confirms nor disproves 
this conjecture. $ 

A single sherd of Sasanian-Islamic ware (No. 117) was found at Salihiyah,; near 
Khawran in Ras al-Khaimah, and early Islamic wares from the same site, including later 
sgraffiato and underglaze painted wares (below, pp. 268-269), were hardly more plentiful. A 
heavy, hand-made ware with either broad incised cordons or multiple ridges occurred on 
two sites (Nos. 16 b and 24) and although it cannot at present be dated, the absence of 
16th cent. or later pottery on these sites suggests that it may belong to an earlier period. 

The bulk of the collection is best ascribed to the 16th and 17th cent., the period of 
the Portuguese occupation. The local hand-made wares ate extremely primitive in form 
and decoration, and traditional styles appear to be long-lived to judge by wasters found on 
a kiln-site in the entrance to the Wadi Haqil which were said to be of relatively recent 
date. In Ras al-Khaimah it was possible to distinguish two groups of local painted wares. 
The earlier Julfar-ware, with cream slip and linear designs in russet paint (p. 45) was 
noted, in particular, on those sites which also bore late 16th cent. Chinese blue-on-white 
porcelain and its occurrence in 15th-16th cent. contexts at Siraf and Kilwa suggests that it 
had a time range of from about the 15th to the early 17th cent. Stylistic resemblances 
between material in the second group and the Wadi Haqil wasters would indicate that this 
later ware is most probably of 18th-19th cent. date. 

Without the Chinese export wares it would have been difficult to place the local pot- 
tery in any kind of chronological context. The archaeological study of these export wares 
is only just beginning and their value both for dating purposes and for the light they shed 
on economic conditions in Oman must be stressed. At present, however, their wholly inade- 
quate publication constitutes a major obstacle to research. It is not, for instance, possible 
to compare in any detail the porcelain shipped to Malaya or the Philippines with that ex- 
ported via India to Arabia. In only a single case could a bowl from Julfar (No. 4) be 
related with one from a coastal site in Tanzania although it is more than likely that goods 
from a common source were distributed to both areas, and it is as yet impossible to trace 
these exports back to their place of manufacture in China. 


Far Eastern Wares from Julfar and Other Sites 


а - Blue-on-white Porcelain (figs. 12, 45-47) 


Surface finds at the port of Julfar included an assortment of Far Eastern wares in which 
late Ming blue-on-white predominated. It must be stressed that the collection is in no way 


(46) Biesy, Кит 1965, cit, pp. 151-152; FRIFELT, Кит} 1970, cit, p. 377. 
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Fig. 12 - 1-16, Blue-on-white porcelain forms from Julfar and Ash-Sha'm; 17-18, celadon. Scale 1:3. 


comprehensive: it was not possible to make a systematic search of the ruined city to pin- 
point the areas where porcelain was thickest or to seek examples illustrating specific types. 
Most of the underglaze blue porcelain belonged to the reigns of Lung Ch'ing and Wan-li in 
the second half of the 16th cent. or even later. At least one sherd of 14th-century Ming 
blue-on-white is, however, known from the site (*'), and further survey, combined with ex- 
cavation, might yield additional early underglaze blue though the evidence from East Africa 
has shown that only a small quantity of early Ming porcelain reached there at that time. 
Most of it was of high quality, but towards the end of the 15th cent., cheaper export wares 
became increasingly plentiful (**). 

By the middle of the 16th cent., conditions governing the manufacture of blue-on-white 
porcelain had changed and the ware was being mass-produced on a grand scale, not only for 
the Imperial Court, but also for the export market. It was at about this time that the 
Portuguese renewed direct trade with the Chinese after a thircy-year embargo, and the ` 
` establishment of their depot at Macao enabled them to become bulk carriers of porcelain 


(47) Т am greatly indebted to Dr Mary Tregear (35) С. MATHEW, « Chinese Porcelain in East 
for showing me the Julfar porcelain given by Mr Africa and on the Coast of South Arabia», OrA, 
Peter Lienhart to the Museum of Eastern Art at n.s., П, 2, 1956, p. 53. 

Oxford. 
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to Japan and India. Goa served as the terminus for the China run and contemporary ac- 
counts show that porcelain was in common use there, even the patients in the Royal 
Hospital for Men being served on it (*). Such plates would presumably have been of the 
coarser, rather heavily potted ware intended for export. This ware attained great popularity 
in Holland at the beginning of the 17th cent. when cargoes captured from two Portuguese 
carracks were auctioned there and the vogue for Kraak-ware is reflected in numerous still 
life paintings of the period (7). 

A feature of the porcelain collected in Oman is its very limited range of forms. 
Whereas ewers and mei-p’ing vases with elaborate decoration were popular in Persia and the 
Near East, the goods consigned to Julfar appear to have consisted largely of small eating- 
bowls, saucer-dishes or large dishes and cups. A conical bowl with plain rim was found in 
various sizes (Nos. 1, 2 and 10). Bowls with flared rims ranged from a small, but relatively 
deep, vessel (No. 3) to wide-mouthed forms (Nos. 5 and 9). Several different types of foot- 
ring were noted including those pared obliquely (Nos. 11, 12 and 14) and others sloped 
inwards or were undercut (Nos. 8 and 11). A small steep-sided bowl (No. 4) and the flared 
vessel with slightly flattened lip (No. 5) are probably of 17th-century date while the more 
ovoid bowls (Nos. 13, 15 and 16) could be even later. 


While most of the Julfar material can only be classed as export wares from provincial 
kilns in southern China, a small cup (fig. 45. 11) and a fragmentary bowl (fig. 46. 1) in a 
fine white porcellanous paste with thin glaze are of sufficiently high quality to have been - 
products of the Ching-te Chen area. The bowl (fig. 12. 14) has a deep foot rim and slightly 
sagging base on which two concentric lines enclose one of four characters of a commenda- 
tion mark signifying Long life, riches and honours? (**). | 


A lotus scroll in grey-blue decorates the central field beneath the bluish-white glaze. 
The exterior is painted with ‘Mohammadan scrolls”, a fairly common design known also on 
a bowl with Arabic inscription and Cheng-te marks (1506-21) in the Topkapu Saray collec- 
tions (°2). The same motif decorates the foot of a ewer in a painting attributed to the 
Flemish artist, van Orley, which has been tentatively dated to the mid-16th cent. (°°). The 
wine cup (fig. 12. 6) has a high foot rim with cinnamon edge and is decorated outside with 
a design of lotus and waterweed, executed in line and wash beneath a brilliant glaze. 
Saucer-dishes such as fig. 12. 7 (fig. 45. 9) with bracket foliations were among the shapes 
produced for export and another example is included in a still life by J. van der Hamen 
(c. 1615-1630) (5^). The medallion decorating the inside of the Julfar dish is similar, 


(49) W. Brunt, Pietro's [della Valle] Pil- of Marks on Pottery and Porcelain, London, 1909, 
grimage. A Journey to India and back at the p. 146. 
Beginning of the Seventeenth Century, London, (52) S. Jenyns, Later Chinese Porcelain, 
1953, p. 256. London, 2nd ed., 1959, pl. 37. 

(5°) A. I. Sprices, « Oriental Porcelain in (58) Spriccs, op. cit, pl. 60c. . 
Western Paintings, 1450-1700 », TOCS, 1964-1966 _ (84) N. OTTEMA, Chineesche Ceramiek Hand- 
(1967), pp. 73-87. boek, Amsterdam, 1946, pl. 205. 


(33) W. Burron, К. L. Hosson, Handbook 
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though not identical, to a design оп a Kraak-ware bowl in the Princessehof Museum at 
Leeuwarden (°°). 


The designs are either outlined in cobalt oxide and filled in with a lighter wash or 
applied with free brush strokes. In some cases the paint has run over the edge of the 
design, an error due either to poor quality cobalt or carelessness. Among the more usual 
conventional motifs noted were lotus and floral scrolls, decorating the walls and the central 
field of bowls and dishes, with a classic scroll round the foot. Several small bowls bore a 
band of trellis or diaper pattern inside the rim but a number were left plain, save for one 
or two lines below the edge. No examples of dragons were found but one sherd showed a 
„lion playing with an embroidered ball (бр. 46. 2) and another, from Dhayah bore part of 
a kylin. More naturalistic patterns included bamboo leaves (fig. 45. 7), a bird on a prunus 
branch (fig. 45. 3), and a fragmentary scene representing a dappled horse near a terrace (fig. 
46. 5). | 

Although the collection is a very limited one, it is perhaps relevant to note the absence 
of any sherds with Islamic inscriptions of the kind found on goods made specially for ex- 
port to Muslim countries in the 17th cent. Another aspect of significance was the very small 
amount of "Swatow? ware found during the survey. This ware was being exported to 
India from the end of the 16th cent. and appears in the major collections of porcelain, 
including those at Hyderabad and the Bibi Maqbara at Aurangabad (°°). Only a couple of 
sherds were found at Julfar, one being part of a heavily potted bowl with a border painted 
in typical *"Swatow? style (fig. 45. 10). 

Among the later wares, which are difficult to identify, was a small steep-sided bowl 
with an unusual glaze and style of decoration (fig. 45. 4). This is of interest because it is 
matched exactly by a surface find from a site in Tanzania (5), and is at present the only 
sherd which could be directly related to the underglaze blue found in adjacent countries.” 
Three sherds of possibly 18th-century or later date, found on different sites in Ras al-Khai- 
mah, bore abstract designs based on a repeated character (fig. 46. 6, 9; 47. 4). The latter, 
a large bowl (fig. 12. 16), is in a buff stoneware, not a porcelain, the paste: being visible 
through-airholes in the bluish glaze outside and in a reserved concentric ring inside; its base 
is covered with an opaque white glaze which does not extend over the foot rim. The other ' 
two sherds are of porcelain, though, greyish in tone. Less certainly the products of provin- 
cial Chinese kilns are two fragments in a grey porcellanous ware with thin vitreous glaze, 
one decorated with abstract motifs (fig. 46. 8), the other painted in poor quality cobalt with 

. а design incorporating an Indian sctipt (fig. 47. 1). 


By the end of the 17th cent., the Chinese were producing porcelain which was increas- 
ingly intended to meet European requirements and tastes and two sherds found at Salihiyah, 
near Khawran, bear designs in French style (fig. 47. 3, 5), the former resembling a dish 


(55) N. Orrema, De praktijk van bet porcelein (56) B. Gray, « The Export of Chinese Porcelain 
verzamelen, Ámsterdam, 1953, English summary, to India», TOCS, 1964-1966 (1967), p. 21. 
K. 155. (57) MATHEW, OrA, cit, pl. 5. 
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in the Victoria and Albert Museum (°*). It seems unlikely that these were originally des- 
tined for Oman and more probably they represent part of a cargo seized by the pirates who 
infested the seas around Oman when the Portuguese lost control of the Indian Ocean and 
the Gulf. Their attacks on merchant shipping together with the general decline in Chinese 
exports to both Persia and India may explain the scarcity of later wares in a region which 
had previously afforded a good market for Far Eastern ceramics. One small fragment of a 
porcelain cup with café au lait rim decorated with foliage in green enamel outlined in black 
on white was found on Fort Haqil; it is thought to be a Japanese ware of the 18th cent. 

The bulk of the Julfar imports represent goods of relatively poor quality and are prob- 
ably comparable with the cups and fruit dishes which sold for about 1d.-115d, and 244d. 
each in Macao (°°). These goods were exported in six-foot casks each containing 600 pieces 
of all sizes and breakages in transport are likely to have been heavy. This may account for the 
number of vessels which had evidently been rivetted when they reached Julfar and similar 
signs of repair were noted on much of the Ming porcelain found at Hyderabad (°°). 


b - Far Eastern Celadons and Stonewares (figs. 13, 48) 


A few examples of good quality Chekiang celadon of Lung-ch'üan type were found at 
Julfar, the body greyish-white in tone with glazes ranging from grey-green to a smooth jade. 
These were thick and lustrous, with minute bubbles beneath the surface which in some 
instances showed signs of wear, but were not crazed. Part of a.stand decorated with a 
moulded design (No. 17) was found on the slopes of the fort at Dhayah; its unglazed foot 
rim reddened from cooling after being fired in a reducing atmosphere. A fragmentary bowl 
from Dhayah (No. 18) had been fired on a ring and bore a carved floral design beneath the 
. jade green glaze which extended over the foot rim. A large dish with flattened, upturned 
edge and moulded cavetto (fig. 48. 4 and No. 20) was a form popular both in: the Near 
East and in East Africa where it is known from the Palace Mosque оп Songo Mnara 
Island (?), from Kilwa (*), and from 15th- -century or earlier levels at Gedi (°). 

Several different types of celadon provide evidence of trade with Far Eastern regions 
other than China. In one instance, the inside of the foot rim and base of a heavy stoneware 
vessel (fig. 48. 3 and No. 28) had been washed with a chocolate-brown dressing and fired 
on a ring. The greyish-buff body was covered with a thin, irregularly crazed glaze which 
ranged in tone from sage to sea-green according to its density. Its chocolate wash identifies 
it as a Vietnamese celadon, the technique being current from the 14th to the 16th cent. (**). 


(58) W. B. Honey, The Ceramic Art of China (9?) N. Currricx, «Kilwa: a Preliminary 


and Other Countries of the Far East, London, 1945, Report », Azania, I, 1966, p. 20. 

pl. 139. ` (8) J. S. KIRKMAN, The Arab City of Gedi, 
(39) « The Travels of Peter Mundy », Hakluyt London, 1954, fig. 29, Form B. 

Society, 2nd ser., XLV, 1919, p. 305. (95) R.-Y. LEFEBVRE D'AÁncENCÉ, Les cérami- 
(9?) Gray, op. cit, p. 22. : ques à base chocolatée au Musée Louis-Finot de 
(9) MATHEW, OrA, cit, pl. 2. : l'École Frangaise d'Extréme-Orient à Hanoi (Publica- 
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Fig. 13 - Celadon, stoneware and pottery from Tulfar. Scale 1:4. 
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Another sherd with a similar glaze (fig. 48. 2) may be a product of the same region, though 
the stoneware body etched with foliage is a darker grey. 

The sources of two other groups of celadon is less certain. The fabric in both cases is 
grey with a rough, uneven fracture, but the thin vitreous glazes vary from olive green 
(fig. 48. 1, No. 19) to olive brown (fig. 48. 5, No. 21). No. 19 formed part of a large bow] 
or dish with a flattened rim incised with three lines of shallow scalloping. А bowl with 
everted rim and raised edge (No. 22) is comparable in ware to No. 19 but the glaze is 
more sage than olive in tone. These wares are best-compated to the products of post-Svat- 
galoka kilns in Thailand. Although the Svargaloka glazes are usually sea-green, they resem- 
ble the Julfar sherds in thinness and transpatency, and both pastes have a granular texture. 
Incised scalloping and finger-tip impressed designs occur on two Svargaloka plates which 
bear a superficial resemblance to a bowl with everted rim (No. 21) (95). 


More easily identifiable were fragments of large stoneware storage jars found both at 
Julfar and on the fort at Wadi Haqil. No. 23 (fig. 48. 6) forms part of a large jar with prob- 
ably four loop handles, set horizontally on the shoulder over a triple band of light scoring 
which has raised the glaze to form cicatrix ridges. The body is fired to a reddish-grey and 
covered with a glossy ‘bitter chocolate? brown glaze. Duarte Barbosa, who visited Thailand 
early in the 16th cent., noted the manufacture of these jars at the Peguan port of Martaban 
and states that they « were greatly esteemed by the Moors who take them from this place 
with great store of benzoin in loaves » (*), > 

These jars were also used for transporting liquids and their distribution suggests that 
they probably served for storing water on the ships plying between the Far East, the Gulf 
and East Africa. Similar jars were made in southern China, their lineal descendants being 
the modern ‘Soochow tub?. Because they were both useful and extremely durable they 
have remained in circulation over a number of centuries. They are known in a 17th-century 
context at Gedi in East Africa and were particularly common. in Borneo where a handled 
jar with scoring comparable to No. 23 was associated with a burial with a Carbon 14 date 
of 1650-1675 A.D. in the Niah cave at Upiusing (*). Others are recorded from south-east 
Borneo (**) and jars of similar form occur in the Philippines but those from the Upper 
Sung/Yuan level burials at Pila bore a dappled glaze unlike the distinctive glossy brown on 
the later jars (®). | 

Other stonewares noted during the survey included Nos. 26 and 27. The former is a 
bowl in a lavender fabric containing small black specks. It is covered with a finely crazed 


tions de l'École Francaise d'Extréme-Orient, XLIV), Journal, XII, 25-26 n.s., 1965, Type 2. 

Paris, 1958, pp. 1-30. (88) OTTEMA, Chineesche Ceramiek Handboek, 
($9) C. N. Spinks, Ceramic Wares of Siam, cit., pl. 159, No. 16. 

Bangkok, 1965, p. 9. (9) К. C. P. TxeNazas, A Report on the 
(95) BARBOSA, op. cit., II, p. 158 and note 4. Archaeology of tbe Locsin-University of San Carlos 
(9) B. Harrisson, « Upiusing— a late burial Excavations in Pila, Laguna, 1968, pls. 19, 20 

cave at Niah (Borneo)», Sarawak Museum and p. 6. 
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creamy white glaze, reddened at the rim, and is probably а product of a southetn Chinese 
kiln in the 16th-17th cent. No. 27, which represents a bowl in a grey stoneware with an 
irregularly crazed glaze, can only be described as being of Far Eastern origin. 


16tb-17th century Glazed Wares 


The survey yielded few Persian or Near Eastern wares but a red ware with brilliant 
peacock blue glaze is probably of Persian origin. Fragments of closely comparable dishes 
were found at Julfar (No. 24) and Husayy; near Khawr Fakkan, and a bowl with everted 
tim (No. 84) came from Kashm Nadir, the body in this case being of a soft white paste, 
marked externally by ripples filled with a deeper, and consequently, darker glaze. The same 
ware has been found in late 17th-century levels at Gedi and as surface material on the island 
of Socotta. | | 

А mottled brown glazed ware, used in particular, for small saucers with. ring bases, 
such as Nos. 79-80, from Kashm Nadir, is probably of Far Eastern manufacture. The fabric. 
is dense but only partly fired to grey. In each case the walls had been pared externally 
producing a distinctly angular outline, and a spiral had been roughly incised in the central 
field of No. 79. The brown glaze, which covered. both surfaces, contained black impurities 
which give the saucers a mottled appearance. Comparable vessels are known from an island 
near Karachi and they occurred at Сей during the late 17th cent. 

А mottled brownish-green glaze was applied to a hard red ware used for several jars 
found at Kashm Nadir (Nos. 69-70). The former may have been a handled flask; alterna- - 
tively, the applied medallions may represent crude decoration since similar ornament was 
noted on a sherd from Salihiyah (unillus.). No. 70 bore vertical slashes extending from 
the shoulder beneath a dark brown glaze. No. 72 illustrates a simple, conical bowl, in the 
same ware, with lustrous glaze of brownish-green inside. The dull olive glaze on the 
outside, covering a dark brown band around the edge of the rim, is comparable to the inside 
of No. 69. No. 83, a bowl of similar type, was glazed on both sides in a dark mottled’ 
green. | 

A group of bowls from Kashm Nadir (Nos. 71, 85, 87-89) are of interest since both 
their colour and shape suggest they were intended as imitations of celadon ware which by 
the 17th cent. was becoming scarce. They are in a hard red ware, partially fired to grey. 
The base (No. 71) has only a very slight foot-ring, and a ledge of glaze has formed around 
the lower part of the bowl. All the bowls have everted rims and shallow, curving sides. 
No. 89 bears traces of a curvilinear design incised beneath a matt olive green glaze. Ап 
example of the same ware was also found in the interior at al-Khatt. 


Post-medieval Underglaze Painted Pottery 


Underglaze painted pottery of a kind currerit in the late 15th-century levels at’ Siraf was 
among the few imported wares to occur both at Julfar, on sites in the interior and along 
the Batina coast. On the basis of its glaze and painted decoration, this ware could be 
divided into several categories, a sub-division also matched at Siraf. 
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One group consisted of bowls with heavy ring bases in a thick but soft buff fabric. 
These were generally decorated in turquoise and blue/black paint beneath a light turquoise 
glaze. A combination of pale green and dark brown or aubergine was noted on a second 
group, the glaze in this case being a light green. Decoration in each group was limited to 
simple curvilinear designs framed by a dark band below the inside of the rim. One sherd 
of comparable date found near Al-Khatt (No. 141) bore a more elaborate scroll pattern in 
black and aquamarine on a white ground beneath a colourless glaze. 

A few sherds of Kerman blue-on-white ware, a 17th-century imitation of the late Ming 
porcelain, were found at Julfar, Kashm Nadir and on the fort at the entrance to the Wadi 
Hagil. The Julfar example (fig. 47. 7 and No. 25) forms part of a small cosmetic pot, with 
a shiny glaze inside but decorated outside with floral sprays in Persian style painted in blue 
on a matt white ground. Part of a ring-based bowl in the same ware (No. 81) came from 
Kashm Nadir. 


Islamic Wares 


Hardly any Islamic wares were found during the survey but the slopes of a mound at 
Salihiyah, near one of the main north/south land routes, yielded sherds which suggest that 
the site had been in occupation from early Islamic times. These included an example of 
Sasanian-Islamic ware (fig. 49, and No. 117) ‘in a hard buff fabric with applied folded orna- : 
ment beneath a badly decomposed aquamarine alkaline glaze. This ware had a wide distri- 
bution in Mesopotamia and Persia and Dr D. B. Whitehouse, who found it both in the 
earliest occupation and in the 10th-11th century deposits at Siraf, has referred to its occur- 
rence at Banbhore in West Pakistan and on several sites along the East African coast (®). 
Several pieces bearing moulded decoration beneath decayed glazes of dark brown or jade 
green (Nos. 184-6) were found at Mulaiha but are not thought to be *Sasanian-Islamic". 

Salihiyah also provided two sherds of later sgraffiato ware. Both represent bowls 
(Nos. 133-4) in a red ware with cream slip. The former bears three deeply incised lines 
outside and black painted bands over and below the inside of the rim on which globules 
of rust brown glaze have gathered. Despite its somewhat unprepossessing appearance, the 
bowl had been repaired. No. 134 represents a base characteristic of vessels in this ware. 
A crudely wavering design has been lightly incised in the central field beneath a brilliant 
glaze ranging in tone from grass to dark green on the inside of the bowl. 

A bright apple green glaze with a tendency to flake was used on several conical bowls 
in a soft buff fabric noted at Dhayah and Husayy, near Khawr Fakkan, but the sherds were 
too fragmentary to show conclusively whether they bore incised decoration beneath the 
glaze. Green sgraffiato ware is recorded from Sohar (") and East Africa in the 12th-13th 
cent, but it has not been possible to compare such material with the Trucial States sherds. 


(7) D. WHITEHOUSE, « Excavations at Siraf: on Archaeological Soundings at Sohar (Oman) >», - 
First Interim Report», Iran, VI, 1968, p. 14. Bulletin of the American School of Oriental 
(7) R. І. CLEVELAND, « Preliminary Report Research, No. 153, Feb. 1959, pp. 11-19. 
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` The ware occurs also on sites in the Makran and at Siraf where it did not appear before 
the 11th-12th cent. | 


Several groups of underglaze painted pottery were noted. The earliest is represented | 
by some sherds from Salihiyah (fig. 49. 1-3 and Nos. 121-124), mostly bowls on small but 
heavy foot-rings in a soft buff-pink paste, cream-slipped and painted in dark brown beneath 
a thin blue glaze. The designs include scrolls and geometric patterns which are considerably 
more elaborate than those on the later underglaze painted wares of the same region. 


Unglazed Painted Pottery 


Two gtoups of unglazed painted wares were found on sites in Ras al-Khaimah. Since 
neither was recovered from excavated deposits it is not possible to establish their precise 
chronological relation, but it is tentatively suggested that the group with designs painted in 
maroon red on such sherds as Nos. 44-45, 92 and 94-99 may be derived from the simpler, 
more distinctive style of decoration painted in rust red represented by Nos. 39-42 which, 
for ease of reference in this Report, has been called *Julfar-ware". 

Both Julfar-ware апа its derivative were handmade in a soft gritty fabric, usually 
cream-slipped. By far the commonest Julfar-ware form was a bridge-spouted ablution jug 
of slender shape, its flattened bridge (No. 42) springing from the neck to support a long 
narrow spout. The structure of these vessels varied slightly, several examples showing an 
internal thickening at the neck (Nos. 55 and 115); in other cases, the strengthening took 
the form of an annular ridge on the outside (fig. 51). Both spout and handle were built 
up around thin twigs and the small knops on top of the bridge and handle were functional 
as well as decorative (No. 41). The characteristic ornament on these vessels is a band of 
horizontal rust red stripes painted around the upper portion of the neck. А broader band 
marks the junction of the handle and the bridge-spout with the body which is painted with 
vertical split stripes. Narrow lines follow the outline of handles and spouts and bar the 
flattened .bridge. Some jugs, such as No. 39, were decorated with a zone of diagonal 
stripes ending unevenly above narrow vertical lines; others bore panels of cross-hatching 
(Nos. 40 and 115). Comparable ablution jugs occurred in the Islamic Palace levels at 
Qala'at al-Bahrain and in the late 15th-century occupation at Siraf (°). They are also known 
at Kilwa in the 15th to 16th cent., and somewhat later in the fort at Gedi (°). Their lon- 
gevity is not surprising since jugs, by their nature, are less subject to the stresses resulting 
from differential heating and, once established, their form and decoration which are both 
dictated to some extent by their function is likely to have continued in use for a consider- 
able time. 

Certain differences can be discerned in examples of this ware collected at Kashm Nadir. 
The paint, in particular, was maroon not rust red, and a raised midrib appeared on several 


(22) WHITEHOUSE, op. cit, р. 15. (73) Information kindly supplied by Mr J. K. 
: Kirkman. | | 
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bridge-spouts (Nos. 52 and 54), the rib accentuated in colour and barred by stripes painted 
at right angles to it. | 

Among the forms made in this later ware was a hole-mouth jar with beaded rim and 
thickened neck above relatively thin walls (No. 53). A fringe of long tapering stripes was 
` suspended from a band around the outside of the rim and covered the upper portion of 
the jar. 

None of the slender ablution jugs so common in Julfar-ware were found in the later 
ware. Instead, a handled jug (No. 92) seems to have been popular, its squat, ovoid shape 
suggesting that it was simply an adaptation of an utilitarian form (Nos. 92, 98-9), the rim 
being everted and extended to facilitate pouting. The handle bears a spur on top and a 
knop at the base to give it a good grip. A characteristic feature of this later ware is the 
slightly grooved rim found on both jars (Nos. 55, 98-9) and bowls (Nos. 45, 104 and 109) 
which in one instance (No. 95) becomes a heavy flange. Modern kiln wasters found at the 
entrance to the Wadi Haqil have retained the same grooving, a fact which supports the 
relatively late date — 17th to 18th cent. — proposed for this ware. Several bowls had 
obliquely cut rims (Nos. 148-9) and another distinctive feature noted on vessels in this ware 
was the practice of leaving the outside of the bowls roughly potted, without any attempt at 
smoothing, although the inside had been slipped (Nos. 95-6). 

This later ware was usually painted in maroon red with carelessly executed geometric 
patterns. Jugs and jars, such as Nos. 92 and 99, had striped rims and a broad band of 
cross-hatching on a reserved ground of cream slip around the shoulder. This zone was par- 
tially edged with a short fringe which gave place to two long horizontal streaks springing 
like waxed moustaches from the base of the handle. Fringes were also used below the rims 
of such pots as No. 113 and inside bowls (No. 96) which were also decorated with groups 
of short horizontal dashes (Nos. 45 and 95). 


Unglazed Incised Wares 


No firm conclusions can be reached regarding the date of the various finely incised 
wares collected. The examples found at Kashm Nadir- (Nos. 74-77 and 90-91) probably 
range from the 16th-17th cent. by analogy with the other wares recovered from the occupa- 
tion debris on this site. They include wheel-turned vessels in a dense grey ware with a 
sandy texture bearing zones of finely incised decoration (fig. 50 and Nos. 74 and 76). Nos. 

.77 and 90-91 are handmade in a red ware with white grits. Multiple grooves rather than 
incision decorate No. 77 (fig. 50), a type of ware not noted elsewhere. 

A handmade buff ware (No. 48) jar from Julfar which combines bands of fine multiple 
combing with incised cross-hatching was also without close parallel. Nos. 125-9 in a buff- 
pink wheelturned fabric found at Salihiyah relied for effect on interrupted combing, a 
feature noted also on sherds from Sur mound, Dibba (No. 176) and Dhayah. 

Several pots with clubbed tims were decorated with slashing (Nos. 161 and 165) and 
‘he same motif was used around the body of a Julfar pot (No. 47). Stab-marked vessels are 
also recorded from the upper levels at Siraf, Site E, and cooking-pots with similar decora- 
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tion on the carinated shoulder were common in the 16th-century levels at Gedi (^). A 
surface sherd found near the fort on Bahrain combined this decoration with a triangular rim 
lug similar to those noted on several Omani sites (below, pp. 282, 286). 


Cordoned and Ridged Wares 


At Ard al-Busta, near al-Khatt, fragments of heavy storage vessels were found. The 
. paste contained large white grits and was gtass-tempered; the vessels varied in thick- 
ness but were usually fired to а reddish-buf with a grey core and coated with black, brown 
or dark red slips. The most usual form was a large jar with overhanging rim (Nos. 135- 
136) incised with a herringbone design. Body sherds of what may be similar jars bore broad. 
horizontal cordons, either incised with a rough cable pattern (No. 137) or depressed in the 
centre to create two parallel ridges, a device no doubt intended to strengthen the jar and 
facilitate handling. Several examples (No. 146) of this ware were found at Husn Mudhub 
near Fujairah but neither there, nor at Ard al-Busta, did the general range of surface sherds 
suggest its approximate date. Unglazed storage jars with rilled and incised ornament have 
been recorded from several coastal sites across the Gulf including Siraf where they were 
being produced on Site D during the 10th-11th cent. The Al-Khatt jars were almost cer- 
tainly made locally and the Siraf analogy may not be relevant. 


Coarse Pottery 


No useful purpose would be served by describing the coarse pottery from each site in 
detail. Much of it was handmade, primitive in technique and appearance and, as far as can 
be judged from a random surface collection, the range of forms was not very wide. 

At Julfar, the necks of two large vessels (Nos. 49-50) were found protruding from the 
sand and a round-based cooking-pot with grooved rim (No. 51) lay next to them. Its surface 
was pitted and blackened but it appeared to have been wheel-turned. The other two vessels 
were cream-slipped red ware. No. 49 (fig. 14) was a large, high-necked jar with beaded tim, 
an ovoid body and a slightly pointed base. The amphora, No. 50, was more solidly made 
and had three vertical handles and a small ring-base, None of these vessels can at present 
be closely dated, but their discovery near the surface suggests that they are post-medieval. 
Since they were the only vessels found intact during the survey in Ras al-Khaimah they were 
presented to Н.Н. the Ruler to form the nucleus of a small collection of local finds. 

In the absence of excavation, the assemblage recovered from the cliff-site at Казып 
Nadir was the nearest approach to a closed group, the imported wares suggesting that the 
site was occupied from approximately the 16th to the late 17th cent. By far the most 
common vessel was a handmade cooking-pot with four sharply triangular lugs set on the 
shoulder (No. 65), a form which has close parallels in the l5th-century occupation at Siraf 
(Site E). Nos. 66-68 may have had a similar number of lugs but the upper portion of these 


(74) KIRKMAN, ор. cit., figs. 14 B, 15 A. 
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Fig. 14 - Group of three vessels found at Julfar. Scale 1:4. 


pots could not be fully reconstructed; the lugs (fig. 50) ate similar to those of No. 65, but 
the rims vary considerably. The capacity of these pots, which had an average diameter of 
‚7.3 in., suggests that they were intended for family rather than communal feeding and 
they were probably used for a fish stew to judge by the bones and shells in the debris. In 
one instance, a metal utensil used for stirring had been balanced on the rim and had fused 
` with the pot. 

No. 82 represents a different type of cooking-pot with sharply out-turned, flattened rim 
above thin walls; a similar form, decorated with red paint, was noted at Julfar (No. 38). A 
large vessel of the same diameter (No. 64) had a sharply everted rim which had been 
pinched out to form a small triangular lug. Rim-lugs of this type were also noted on the 
Batina coast at two sites near Khawr Fakkan (No. 162) and they occurred in the latest oc- 
cupation at Siraf. 


Pottery and Stone Vases from Dibba and Mulaiba 


An examination of the trench dug by the Trucial Oman Scouts and visited by members 
of the Danish Archaeological Expedition in 1964 produced further examples of wheel- 
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Fig. 15 - Pottery and stoneware from the site of Казып Nadir. Scale 1:4. l 
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Fig. 16:- Pottery from Ash-Sha'm, Dhayah, W. Наді and the locality of Khawran, Scale 1:4. 
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vases from Mulaiha. Scale 1:4. 
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А Fig. 17 - Pottery from sites in the interior and along the Batina coast; 177, stone vase from Dibba; 178-181, stone 


turned pottery and fragmentary stone vases. Two sherds (Nos. 166-7) in a dense red ware 
represent small bowls which had been slipped on both sides in a slightly darker tone and 
either wholly or partially burnished. Another kind of red ware had been cream-slipped 
and bore black painted designs (Nos. 169-170) but the small knob handle, pierced hori- 
| zontally (No. 175) had lost almost all its slip. 


A. grass-tempered ware included a small jar with everted rim (No: 168), the neck of a 

flask (No. 173), a heavy: basin with crude incising (No. 172), and a shouldered bowl (No. 

2174). The latter is a type of vessel noted previously at Dibba and found recently on a site 

south of Hili near Buraimi which also produced steatite vessels with herringbone decora- 
tion comparable to No. 177 (°). 


A site near Tawi Mulaiha in the Sheikhdom of Sharjah has yielded’ similar steatite vases 
(Nos. 178-9) and No. 180 in a greyish-black stone with gold flecks can be matched in shape 
by а small-based bowl or possibly lid in alabaster (7°). 


The pottery recovered from Mulaiha is reported to include much early Islamic material - 
but the specimens collected initially fall into two main groups: a wheel-turned buff ware 
decorated with chip-carving beneath badly corroded glazes of either jade or brown (Nos. 
183-7) and a hard, grey ware ornamented with designs in brown/black on a buff slip (Nos. 
189-190). \ 


(75) К. FRIFELT, « Arkaeologiske undersøgelser (78) FRIFELT, op. cit, p. 175. 
pa Oman Halvøen », Kuml 1968, 1969, fig. 4a. 
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Fig. 18 - Map illustrating the physical geography of Trucial Oman, 
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Fig. 20 - Map of sites along the northern Batina coast. 





Fig. 21 - Palm-frond boat near Fujairah. 
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Fis. 22 - Man of forts alone the Trucial Oman coasts. 
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"O 25 - From the Atlas of Lazaro Luis, 1563 (reproduced by permission of the Academia das Ciencias de Lisboa). 
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Fig. 25 - Fort at Khawr Fakkan (from DE RESENDE, op. Cit.). 





Fig. 26 - Site 6 (f). Long burial in re-entrant N of J. Shimal. 








Fig. 27 - Grave 5, cemetery E of Rams. Apsidal outer wall and inclined grave slabs. 





Fig. 29 - Grave 2, from hill E of Rams. Disturbed burial chamber. 
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Fig. 30 - Grave 2. Inclined grave slabs in disturbed burial, with central feature 1 in the background. 





Fig. 31 - Cemetery E of Rams. Central feature 1. View of S entrance. 





Fig. 32 - Site 4 (d). Partially destroyed cairn near Wadi Ghalilah. 





Fig. 33 - Site 3. Hill-village at Auf, showing massive stone masonry in foreground 
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Fig. 35 - Rock-carvings 


36 - Rock-carvings in the Wadi al-Bih. 








Fig. 37 - Site 6 (e). Aerial view of the Wadi Sur flood deflector. 
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Fig. 39 - Air view of terracing on mountain E of Rams. 





Fig. 40 - Site 6 (g). Terracing near deserted village E of Rams. 


Fig. 41 - Site 22. Sketch of rock-carvings near Bithnah 






Fig. 42 - Site 33 (b). Cairns on the Jabal al-Qusiy, W of Kalba. 





Fig. 43 - Single cairn on Jabal al-Qusiy, showing roofing. 





Fig. 44 - Complex of three cairns on Jabal al-Qusiy, with others in the background. 


5 - Blue-on-white porcelain from Julfar. 





Blue-on-white porcelain. from Julfar and Ash-Sha’m 
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Fig. 48 - Lung-ch'üan and post-Svargaloka celadons; '"chocolate-base^; Martabani jar, from Julfar. 





Fig. 49 - Sasanian-Islamic, incised and under-glaze painted wares from Salihiyah, Khawran. 
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Fig. 51 - Handle and 
spout of  ablution-jugs 
in “Julfar-ware’. 
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CATALOGUE.OF THE POTTERY 


Chinese Porcelain Decorated in Under- 
glaze Blue 


. Part of a small curved wall bowl with 
plain rim in thin but uneven fabric 
with brilliant glaze. The design on the 
outside, painted in outline and a wash 
which has run, shows a bird on a 
flowering spray with a prunus branch 
on one side. Diam. 4.25 in. (10.8 cm.), 
fig. 45.3. 

Julfar: Ming, second half of the 16th 
cent. 


. Part of a bowl with plain rim in good 
quality porcelain, decorated outside with 
bamboo leaves below two lines around 
the tim. The leaves are outlined and 
infilled; outside, a trellis band. Diam. 
6.2 in. (15.6 ст.), fig. 45.7. 

Julfar, Al Mataf: Ming, 16th cent. 


. Part of a bowl with thin, flaring rim, 
decorated outside with cloud pattern in 
outline and wash with patches of dark 
blue; inside, a blurred band below the 
tim. The bowl has been drilled with four 
small rivet-holes. Diam. 4.25 in. (10.8 
cm.), fig. 45.5. 

Julfar, Al Mataf: Ming, 16th cent. 


. Part of a small basin or bowl with 
steep sides in a fabric and glaze which 
both contain impurities. Outside, traces 
of bamboo or foliage on the lower portion, 
with a band of rondels set between 
opposed dots painted in a darker blue. 
Diam. 3.8 in. (9.8 cm.), fig. 45.4. 

Julfar, Al Mataf: probably 17th cent. 

C£. a bowl with similar decoration from 
Tanzania, MATHEW, 1956, pl. 5. 


. Part of а bowl or saucer dish with gently 
everted rim in a thick, greyish porcelain 
and glaze, decorated outside with a single 
nartow line. Inside, the frieze of foliage 
is painted in greyish-blue wash. Diam. 
8.3 in. (21.1 cm.), fig. 45.10. 

Julfar: Swatow ware, probably late 
17th cent. 


. Base of a wine cup, the unglazed, pointed 
foot rim has a cinnamon edge. On the 
base are traces of a mark. Outside, water 
weed and lotus are painted in line and 
wash; inside, a gravelly accretion covers 
part of the design in the centre of the 
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10. 


11. 


cup. Probably made in the Ching te- 
Chen area and from the same kiln as 
No. 14. Diam. 1.2 in. (3 са), fig. 
45.11. 

Julfar: Ming, second half of the 16th 


cent. 


. Rim of a saucer dish with bracket fo- 


liations in good quality porcelain, deco- 
rated outside with classic scrolls. Inside, 
a band of prunus on a hatched. swag 
painted in line and wash. Diam. not 
determinable, fig. 45.9. 

Julfar, Al Mataf: Ming, ?WanJi pe- 
tiod, 1573-1619. 

Cf. a saucer dish in a still life of 
Kraak-ware by J. van der Hamen (c. 
1615-1630), Orrema, Chineesche..., cit., 
pl. 205. 


. Base of a dish with undercut foot rim, 


the edge unglazed. The fabric contains 
impurities and bears vertical scoring 
externally in which the glaze has settled 
in pale duck egg streaks. The outside 
of the foot is decorated with classic 
scrolls, but sand particles have adhered 
to the glaze. Traces of a single ring on 
the base. Inside, the central field shows 
the flank of a dappled horse within a 
corral, painted in dark outline with wash 
of powder blue. Diam. 4 in. (10.1 cm.), 
fig. 46.5. 
Julfar, Al Mataf: Ming, 16th cent. 


. Part of a thick bowl with everted rim 


in greyish porcelain with thin glaze 
showing impurities. It is decorated 
outside with stylised lotus scrolls edged 
by double lines below the rim; inside, a 
trellis band. Outline and wash. Diam. 
not determinable, fig. 45.6. 

Julfar: Ming, 16th cent. 


Part of a bowl with curved wall, glaze 
crackled. Decorated on both surfaces with 
floral scrolls in wash varying from 
medium to dark blue. The sherd has two 
small rivet-holes. Diam. not determinable, 
fig. 45.8. 

Julfar: Ming, last quarter of the 16th- 
early 17th cent. . 


Base of a dish on an undercut rim 
with cinnamon edge, decorated inside the 
central field with a lion playing with 


12. 


13, 


14. 


15. 


16. 


an embroidered ball with streamers in 
dark and pale blue. The foot tim has 
been drilled for rivetting. Diam. 7.4 in. 
(18.6 cm.), fig. 46.2. 

Julfar: Ming, mid 16th cent. 


Base of a bowl or saucer dish on incutved 
foot with cinnamon edge. Thick bluish 
glaze. Decorated inside with floral scrolls 
similar to fig. 46.3. Diam. not deter- 
minable. Radial chatter marks on base, 
fig. 46.4. 


Julfar: Ming, late 16th-17th cent. 


Base of a bowl, with cinnamon edge 
to the foot rim, covered with a glassy 
bluish glaze. Decorated inside with an 
abstract design based on а repeated 
character executed in dark blue. А similar 
motif occurred on fig. 47.4. Bam. 4 in. 
(10.2 cm.), fig. 46.6. 


° Julfar: 17th cent. or later. 


Base of a bowl with medium thick 
walls and slightly sagging base. Dense 
white porcelain with bluish glaze, finely 
crazed inside the bowl. Decorated outside 
with *Mohammadan scrolls’. Two concen- 
tric lines enclose one of four characters 
in a commendation mark signifying ‘Long 
life, riches and honours’. Probably from 
the same kiln as no. 6. Diam. 2.5 in. 
(6.2 cm.), fig. 46.1. 


Julfar, Al Mataf: Ming, mid 16th 


cent. 
Burton, HOBSON, op. cit, p. 146. 


Base with foot rim of angular outline. 
White fabric covered with a bluish glaze, 
except on the foot rim and inside the 
vessel where a concentric band is left 
unglazed. Diam. 3.8 in. (9.7 cm.). 
Ash-Sha^m: Te-hua. 18th cent. 


Heavy base of a bowl in a buff stone- 
ware with glassy, bluish glaze externally, 
the fabric visible through small air-holes. 
Base foot rim but an opaque white glaze 
on the side of the foot and over the 
base. The fabric is exposed inside the 


bowl in a concentric band. A band of 


repeated characters, painted in greyish 
blue, decorates the lower part of the 
exterior Diam. 3.5 in. (8.6 cm.), fig. 
46.9. 

Ash-Sha’m: probably from a provincial 
kiln in southern China, 18th cent. or 
later. 
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17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


Celadons, Stonewares and Glazed. Earth- 
enware from Julfar 


Part of a stahd in greyish-white porcel- 
lanous stonewate with reddened foot rim. 
A moulded design is covered by a thick 
grey green glaze. Diam. 6.75 in. (17 
cm.). 

Dhayah: celadon of Lung ch'üan type, 
probably 15th cent. 


Base of a large bowl, with rivet-hole, in 
good quality greyish-white porcellanous 
stoneware, carved with a floral design 
beneath a thick jade green glaze similar 
in tone to no. 20. The glaze covers the 
foot-rim and part of the base which has 
been fired on a ring. Diam. 6.5 in. 
(16.25 cm.). 

Dhayah: celadon of Lung ch'üan type, 
probably 15th cent. 


Part of a large bowl or dish with flattened 
rim and plain cavetto. Grey stoneware 
with rough, uneven fracture. The lip of 
the rim is decorated with triple scalloping 
beneath a thin vitreous olive green glaze 
which is irregularly crazed. Diam. 16 
in. (40 cm.), fig. 48.1. 

Julfar: Far Eastern. 


Part of a basin or dish having a flattened 
rim with upturned edge and moulded 
cavetto. In greyish white porcellanous 
stoneware covered with a thick glaze of 
smooth jade green comparable in tone to 
no. 18. Diam. 12.1 in. (30.7 cm.), fig. 
48.4. 


Julfar: celadon of Lung ch'üan type, 
probably 15th cent. 


Bowl with everted rim and shallow 
grooving, the edge decorated with finger- 
tip impressions. Grey stoneware, with 
lightly incised design in the groove below 
the lip covered with a thin olive brown 
glaze comparable, but not identical, to. 
no. 19, fig. 48.5. 


Julfar: Far Eastern. 


Bowl or basin with flattened rim and 
slightly flanged edge in dark grey stone- 
ware covered with a sage green glaze, 
glassy where ptotected from wear but 
showing fine scratches and crazing inside 
the bowl. The ware is similar to no. 19. 
Parts of two other heavy vessels were 
found in this ware at Julfar, one decorated 
with etched foliage (fig. 48.2). Diam. 
9.5 in. (23.8 cm.). 
Julfar: Far Eastern. 


23. 


25. 


26. 


21. 


28. 


Part of a large jar with looped handle, 
probably one of four, set horizontally 
on the shoulder over triple scoring. Red- 
dish-grey stoneware with glossy dark 
brown (bitter chocolate) glaze. Part of a 
similar jar was found at Haqil Fort, 
fig. 48.6. | 

Julfar: Martabani ware, Chinese or 
Annamese, 16th-17th cent. 

Note: Comparable vessels occurred at 
Gedi in the 17th cent. according to 
Mr J.S. Kirkman. A number have been 
found in Borneo; cf. OTTEMA, Chine- 
sche..., cit, pl. 159, no. 16; HARRISSON, 
0p. cit., Type 2, the latter with a burial 
having a Carbon 14 date of 1650-1675 
A.D. 


. Rim, angle uncertain, of a dish in red 


ware with brilliant peacock blue glaze. 
A sherd of comparable ware and form 
was found at Husayy, near Khawr Fakkan. 


Julfar, Al Mataf.  ?Persian, 17th 
cent. А 


Part of a small cosmetic pot in soft buff 


fabric with bluish-white glaze, brilliant 
surface inside, but matt exterior decorated 
with sprays of flowers, painted in blue 
between thin blue lines at neck and 
lower portion of the body, fig. 46.7. 

Julfar: Persian, probably from Kerman 
province, 17th cent. 


Rim of a bowl in lavender stoneware 
with fine black gtits covered with a 
creamy white glaze, finely crazed. The 
rim has a cinnamon edge. Diam. 9.3 
in. (23.5 cm.). ЖАК 

Julfar, Al Mataf: probably Кош south- 
ern China, 16th-17th cent. | 


Rim of a bowl in grey stoneware with 
irregularly crazed glaze containing bluish- 
grey impurities. Smooth texture and 
brilliant surface. Diam. 9 in. (23 cm.). 
Julfar, Al Mataf: Far Eastern. 


Part of a heavy bowl or dish with 
footring, the ‘chocolate base? showing 
spur marks. Light prey stoneware with 
glaze ranging from sage to greyish green 
according to thickness and comparable in 
tone to fig. 48.2. Diam. 7 in. (17.8 
cm.), fig. 48.3. 

Julfar, Al Mataf: Annamese, ?16th 
cent. 
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29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


3T. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


Coarse Pottery from Julfar, Painted, 
Stabbed and Incised Wares 


Large flat rimmed jar with beaded edge 
and high shoulder. Handmade red ware, 
very friable, with large white grits and 
a badly pitted surface. Diam. 11.4 in. 
(29 cm.). 


Part of a bowl with nailhead rim in 
handmade red ware. 


Part of a bowl with beaded rim, expanded 
internally but rather warped. Same ware 
as no. 35. Diam. 13.5 in. (33.5 cm.). 


Bowl with oblique and beaded rim. 
Handmade in a gritty buff ware, cream- 
slipped with russet painted design exter- 
nally of two horizontal bands around 
the neck and over the rim. 


Part of a holemouth jar with rim 
thickened inside in handmade red ware. 
Diam. 6.5 in. (17 cm.). 


Clubbed rim bowl with cordon of shal. 
low, rounded section around the neck. ? 
wheel-thrown red ware with traces of 
cream slip. Diam. 6.5 in. (16.6 cm.) 
Al Мағ, 


Clubbed tim bowl or cooking-pot in 
handmade red ware. Diam. 9. in. (22.8 
cm.). 


Large pot with heavy clubbed tim above 
thin walls. Handmade red wate fired 
to grey externally. Diam. 8 in. (20.3 
cm.). І 


Bowl with heavy rim above very thin 
walls in handmade red ware with maroon 
paint on the rim. ` 


Large cooking-pot with sharply everted, 
flattened rim above thin walls. > Hand- 
made тей ware, blackened externally but 
with traces of a broad fed band over 
the rim. Diam. 8.9 in. (22.5 cm.) 


Sherd in. handmade, coarse gritty red 
ware, cream-slipped externally, with rus- 
set painted linear decoration. 


Neck of an ablution jug in handmade, 
gritty red ware, cream-slipped externally 
and painted with russet cross-hatched 
checkers. | 


Handle of an ablution jug in the same 
ware as no. 40. Decoration consists of 
russet stripes around the neck with 


42. 


43. 


4, 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


double vertical stripes on the body, single 
stripes up the handle which has a knop 
on the top, fig. 51. 


Bridge-spouted ablution jug in the same 
ware as no. 40, cream-slipped, with 
vertical russet stripes down the body and 
outlining the spout and bridge, decorated 
with a knop and horizontal stripes, 
fig. 51. 


Bowl with thickened beadrim in hand- 
made red ware, cream-slipped externally 
and decorated with red painted streaks 


: set horizontally. Diam. 4.5 in. (11.6 cm.). 


Al Mataf. 


Part of a jar with reeded rim in hand- 
made red ware, cream-slipped externally, 
and decorated with diagonall placed 
russet stripes on the edge of the rim 
and in a band around the shoulder. 
Diam. 5 in. (12.5 cm.) Al Mataf. 


Part of a bowl with reeded rim in coarse 
handmade ted ware. The outer surface 
has been left rough but the inside is 
smooth and cream-slipped, with a russet 
band over the rim and traces of horizontal 
streaks below. 


Sherd in a hard buff ware with white 
grits, cream-slipped over a roughly pared 
or grooved surface. Unique. 


Part of a globular vessel in handmade 
red ‘ware fired to grey externally and 
decorated with a band of horizontal 
stabbing. 


Part of a large jar or jug in dense hand- 
made buff ware with finely incised design 
combining cross-hatching and at least two 
zones of multiple combing. To judge from 
another sherd, the design appears to end 
with a band of combing. 


Large high necked jar with bead-rim, 
ovoid body and slightly pointed base. 
Cream-slipped. Found together with 
nos. 50 and 51, the neck protruding from 
the sand. Diam. 4.5 in. (11.5 cm); h. 
15 in. (37.6 cm.). Presented to H.H. the 
Ruler of Ras al-Khaimah. 


Large pyriform wine jar with thickened 
tim, three handles and small ring base. 
Wheelmade red ware with cream slip, 
flaking off. The handles had been luted 
on to the body and one had broken away. 
Diam. 3.5 in. (9 cm.) h. 18 in. (45.2 
cm.). Presented to Н.Н. the Ruler of 
Ras al-Khaimah. 
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51. 


22. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


59. 


60. 


Large cooking-pot with grooving around 
the neck, (part missing) and rounded 
sagging base. PWheelmade and over- 
fired, surface blackened and much pitted. 
А small round hole had been made in 
the lower portion of the pot. Diam. 
45 in. (11.5 cm); h. 8.5 in. (217 
cm.) Presented to Н.Н, the Ruler of 
Ras al-Khaimah. 


Pottery from Kasbm Nadir 


Handle of an ablution jug in handmade 
red ware with cream slip and maroon 
painted decoration consisting of vertical 
stripes down the body and across the 
top.of the handle, the midrib emphasised 
by a stripe. The handle is of flattened 
oval section by the neck, fig. 50. 


Part of a large globular bead-rim jar 
with thickened neck and thin walls. 
Handmade grog-backed ware fired to 
grey inside and dark buff externally. 
Hand-smoothed and: decorated with ma- 
тооп red pendant lines suspended from 
a band around the rim. Diam. 74 in. 
(19 cm.). 


Handle of an ablution jug comparable 
to no. 52. A similar vessel was noted . 
at Muwaylaha. 


Neck of a jug, thickened internally, in 
handmade, gritty red ware, cream-slipped, 
with linear design in maroon paint of 
short diagonal dashes above thin vertical 
stripes. 


Bridge-spout of an ablution jug in the 
Same ware as nos. 52 and 54, cream- 
slipped, with maroon stripes down the 
sides of the spout and three bands across 
the top. 


Lid in a coarse, handmade red wate, 
finely pitted. Traces of thin cream slip 
externally, Diam. 7.9 in. (20 cm.); nob, 


_15 in. (3.75 cm.). 
58. 


Part of a globular vessel with small 
handle, pierced horizontally. Handmade 
gritty red ware with irregular surface 
inside. 

Sherd in handmade ted ware with large 
white grits fired to grey externally. Part “ 
of a large vessel decorated with a band 
of folded relief. 


Part of a large cooking-pot with incurved 
rim and thickened neck, possibly com- 
parable to nos. 65-68. Diam. 7.5 in. 
(19 ст.). 


61-62 


65-68 


69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 


73. 


74. 


. Two jars with thickened necks in hand- 
made ted ware with buff/red exterior but 
grey core. No. 62: Diam. 6.2 in. (15.6 
cm.). 


. Flat-based jar or bowl with crudely pinch- 


ed foot. Handmade red ware fired to 
grey inside. Diam. 4 in. (10 cm.). 


. Basin with flattened rim expanded to 
form a small triangular lug above a 
thickened neck and straight walls in 
handmade red ware. The same form was 
noted at Wadi Do. 


. No. 65, a large cooking-pot with short 
neck and four triangular lugs pinched 
up around the shoulder in a gritty, 
handmade ware. Diam. 7.6 in. (19.5 
cm.), fig. 50. No. 66 has less pronounced 
lugs set almost on a level with the rim. 
Diam. 7.5 in. (18.8 cm.). No. 67, with 
incurved beaded neck, is fired to grey 
internally and buff outside. Diam. 6.1 
in. (15.5 cm.). No. 68 has a flattened, 
beaded rim and small lugs. The same 
form occurred at Julfar. Diam. 7 in. 
(17.5 cm.). 


Part of a flask in hard red ware with 
dark brownish-green glaze externally and 
two applied rosettes (or, possibly, the 
remains of a light loop handle). 


Fragment of a jar in ted ware partlv 
fired to grey. The body is decorated 


with vertical slashes from the shoulder . 


beneath a dark brown glaze covering both 
surfaces. 


red ware matt olive green glaze on both 
sides. Very low footring with slight 
groove and traces of paring on the sides 
of the bowl. Nos. 85, 88 and 89 are 
of the same ware. Probably 17th cent. 


Rim of a bowl in reddish-grey ware with 
mottled brownish-green glaze, lustrous 
inside but dull olive with brown specks 
externally over a dark brown band on 
the rim edge. The external tone is 
comparable to the inside of the flask, 
no, 69, but the glaze inside the bowl has 
more light tan tones. $ 


Beaded ring-base in a coarse, handmade 
grog-backed buff ware with cream slip. 
Diam. 2 in. (5.2 cm.). 


Part of a straight-sided goblet in a 
dense, sandy wheel-made grey ware with 
a finely incised design. Diam. 3.5 in. 
(8.9 cm.), fig. 50. 


Slightly concave base of a bowl in thick ` 
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75. 


76. 


77. 


78. 


79. 


80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


Sherd in a grey ware decorated outside 
with multiple incising in diagonal groups. 


Part of a cylindrical vessel in wheel- 
made grey ware with deep grooving 
inside, decorated with finely incised bands 
and panels externally. 


Sherd in a handmade reddish ware with 
white grits, the paste is decorated with 
coarse grooving beneath a cream slip, 
fig. 50. ; 


Small beaded ring-base in grey ware. 
Diam. 1.7 in. (4.5 cm.). Another example 
of the same type and size. 


Part of a small shallow bowl with ring 
base in a dense fabric, fired partly to 
grey. The junction of the footring with 
the body is matked by an incised line 
and the walls have been pared externally 
to give an angular profile comparable 
to no. 80. Both surfaces beat a mottled 
brown glaze with small black specks. A 
spiral has been roughly incised in the 
fabric in the centre of the bowl which 
also shows spur marks. Bowls in a similar 
ware occurred in the Fort at Gedi in 
the 17th cent. Diam. 2.5 in. (6.4 cm.). 
? Far Eastern. 


Bowl with angular outline due to paring 
in a ware comparable to no. 79, though 
the mottled brown glaze has a slightly 
redder tone. Diam. 2.75 in. (7 cm.) 
? Far Eastern. 


Ring-base in underglaze blue on white 
pottery with crazed glaze on a buff paste, 
decorated externally; Diam. 5 in. (12.7 
cm.). Kerman province, 17th cent. 


Handmade cooking-pot with thickened 
neck, comparable to no. 38 from Julfar. 
Diam. 9.3 in. (23.7 cm.). 


Rim of a bowl in grey fabric with marked 
grooves on both surfaces. Mottled dark 
green glaze on both surfaces. 


Part of a wide-mouthed bowl in soft, 
whitish fabric with dark turquoise glaze 
inside. The glaze had flaked badly on 
the outside and is of poor quality with 
impurities giving a paler, mottled effect. 
It covers four .nartow dark blue bands 
and triple ripple marks. А similar ware 
occurred at Gedi in the latter part of 
the 17th cent. Diam. 7.5 in. (19 cm). 


Part of a bowl with grooved ledge rim. 
Red ware partially fired to grey. Olive 
green glaze similar to no. 87, with a 


86. 


87. 


88-89. 


90. 


91. 


92. 


95. 


94. 


patch of creamy white glaze extending 
over the rim onto tbe outer surface. 
Imitation celadon. Probably 17th cent. 


Fragmentary bowl with everted rim. Soft 
red ware with horizontal grooving. Traces 
of glaze inside and on the edge of the 
rim, partly cream with greyish discolora- 
tion. Diam. 8.4 in. (21 cm.). 


Bowl in hard grey fabric with olive green 
glaze on both surfaces. A shallow vertical 
streak down the outside. 


Bowls in a grey ware with matt olive 
green glaze on both surfaces. Traces of 
shallow curvilinear incising on the outside 
of no. 89 (8 in.; 20 cm.). A similar ware 
occurred at Al-Khatt. 


Part of a handmade vessel in red ware 
with white grits, very unevenly thinned 
inside. Fine shallow incising and a punc- 
tate design on the outside (fig. 50). 


Part of a small handmade ? funnel in 
gritty red ware, the wider edge flattened. 
Crudely incised design under traces of a 
slip or decayed glaze. Diam. 2.5 in. 
(6.1 cm.) at base. 


Pottery from | Asb-Sba^m, Dbayab, the 
Wadi Haqil and the Locality of Kbawran 
(fig. 16) 


Jug with small handle, rectangular in 
section, with a spur on top and a 
pronounced knop at the base. Handmade 
red ware with white grits. The flattened 
lip is decorated with maroon red stripes 
and a broad band around the neck edges 
crude cross-hatching on a reserved ground 
of cream slip around the shoulder ending 
in a narrow band from which hang three 
pendants. Two long horizontal lines 
spring from the base of the handle which 
is outlined in paint. Diam. 5.75 in. 
(14.6 cm.) ?17-18th cent. Ash-Sha’m. 


Part of a jug with thickened neck in 
handmade red ware, cream-slipped exter- 
nally, decorated with elongated panels of 
cross-hatching alternating with groups of 
short diagonal dashes. Ash-Sha’m. 


An ovoid jar with flattened bead-rim 
in handmade red ware with large white 
grits. A maroon painted band covers 
the rim and the upper portion of the 
vessel bears a crudely executed design of 
diagonal lines. Diam. 5.75 in. (14.6 
cm.)  Ásh-Sha^m. 
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95. 


96. 


97. 


98-99, 


100-101. 


102. 


103. 


104. 


105. 


Part of a shallow bowl with concave 
lip in gritty, handmade, red ware, the 
inner surface covered by a thick terra- 
cotta slip but the deeply pitted exterior 
left unsmoothed. А matoon red band 
over the rim and traces of grouped lines 
across the lip. The same type of bowl 
was noted at Julfar. Ash-Sha’m. 


Shallow bowl with thickened rim in 
coarse handmade red ware with white 
gtits, unevenly fired. The inside is cov- 
ered with a zeddish-grey slip but the, 
exterior is left unsmoothed. Vertical lines 
depend from a maroon band over the 
rim. А similar form and ware with 
rough exterior was found at Kashm 
Nadir. Ash-Sha?m. 


Grog-backed reddish-buff ware with light 
terracotta slip. Traces of’ a fringed 
band painted in tan externally. Ash- 
Sham. 

Two ovoid jars with grooved rims in 
a handmade red ware. The rims bear 
maroon red stripes with a band of cross- 
hatching around the shoulder above a 
linear design which may be similar to 
no. 92. No. 99: diam. 6 in. (15 cm.). 
Ash-Sha^m. ` 


Parts of slightly concave bases of bowls 
which have been pared externally. Soft 
cream ware. No. 100 bears traces of a 
painted design under a light turquoise 
glaze with darker mottling. No. 101 is 
painted in dark blue under a thick bluish- 
green glaze on the inner surface. Diam. 
2.75 in. (6.9 cm.). Dhayah. 


Ovoid pot with thickened rim above 
relatively thin walls. Handmade red 
ware with white grits, blackened exter- 
nally. Similar vessels occurred at Siraf in 
the upper levels on Site E. Dhayah. 


Vessel with clubbed rim in coarse hand- 
made red ware fired to grey. Comparable 
pots occurred at Siraf, Site E. Dhayah. 


Flattened nailhead rim, beaded exter- 
nally, in coarse handmade red ware with 
white grits. A band of maroon red paint 
covers tke top of the rim and extends 
around the outside of the neck. Similar 
forms, though occasionally thinner with 
narrower painted bands, were used in 
Oman and аге known from Siraf, Site 
E. Dhayah. i 


Bowl with flattened ledge rim in a 
ware similar to no. 103. Diam. 7.5 in. 
(19.2 cm.). Dhayah. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


109. 


110. 


111. 


112. 


113. 


114. 


115. 


116. 


117. 


118. 


Lid in a gritty pink ware. 
in. (15 cm.) Fort Наді. 


Slightly concave base in a handmade red 
ware, white-slipped externally. Diam. 
4 in. (10 cm.). Fort Насі. 


Curved bowl with bevelled rim in.gritty 
handmade red ware. Fort Наді. 


Bowl with slightly grooved rim in gritty 
handmade red ware with tan slip on the 
inside and over the rim, but the exterior 
is left unsmoothed below the slight cari- 
nation at the neck. Fort Hagil. 


Diam. 6 


Sharply everted and slightly grooved 
rim in handmade red wate fired to grey 
externally. Traces of a painted band on 
the rim edge and decoration on the 
shoulder, Outer rim diam. 6 in. (15.3 
cm.) Fort Надії. 


Sharply everted rim of а cooking-pot 
with thin-walled neck in gritty handmade 
red ware. Diam. 8.75 in. (22.5 cm). 
Fort Haqil., ` ` 


Part of a jug with handle of rectangular 
section in handmade red ware, cream- 
slipped and decorated with maroon paint 
externally. -Fort Наді. 


Basin with flanged tim in handmade 
gritty red ware fired to grey externally. 
Fringed band in maroon paint around 
the shoulder but tan on the rim. Diam. 
4.75 in. (12 cm.). Fort Наді. 


Small globular jar with rounded base, rim 
missing. Handmade in a very friable 
cream wate with traces of a cream slip 
inside. The outside is badly pitted and 
sandy in texture. The fabric tends to 
Jaminate. Found inside a long burial, 
Wadi Наді. 


Part of a jug with thickened neck in 
gritty handmade red ware with cream slip 
outside decorated with rust red cross- 
hatched panels. Muwaylaha. 


Part of a globular vessel in thick wheel- 
made buff ware, grooved inside and 
decorated with a finely incised design. 
Muwaylaha. 


Sherd in a hard buff ware with band of 
applied decoration covered by a thick, 
dark aquamarine glaze which has decom- 
posed. 'Sasanian-Islamic ware (fig. 49). 
Salihiyah. 


Part of a large vessel in pinkish buff 
ware, creameslipped, with an applied 
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119. 


120. 


121. 


122. 


123. 


124. 


125. 


126. 


127. 


128. 


129. 


cordon decorated with finger-tip. im- 
pressions. Salihiyah. 


Part of a thick walled vessel in soft, 
porous creamy fabric, decorated externally 
with incised and dark brown painted 
designs. Salihiyah. 


Rim in sandy buff ware with sage green 
glaze tinged with light brown on both 
surfaces. А similar ware occurred at 


Siraf, post 15th cent. Salihiyah. 


Everted rim of a bowl in soft buff paste, 
possibly cream-slipped, with a design 
painted inside in dark brown. No trace - 
of overglaze. Another sherd with com- 
patable decoration bore a pale bluish glaze 
inside. Salihiyah. 


Ring base of a thick-walled bow] in 
porous buff ware, much pitted. A design 
is painted in dark brown on a cream slip 
beneath a thin bluish glaze (fig. 49). 
Diam. 3.1 in. (8 cm.). Salihiyah. 


Part of a thick-walled bowl in a soft 
pink ware comparable to no. 124 with 
a design painted in dark brown on a 
thin cream slip but showing no trace 
of glaze (fig. 49). Salihiyah. 


Ring base of a thick-walled bowl in a 
soft pink ware which has been rivetted 
through the foot ring. The design is 
painted inside the central field in dark 
brown on a cream slip but no trace of 
glaze was noted. Diam. 3 in. (7.6 cm.) 
(fig. 49). Salihiyah. 


Rim of a wheel-turned pink ware, heavily - 
grooved inside, with traces of a cream 
slip outside over a zone of fine incising. 
Diam. 4.75 in. (12 cm.). Salihiyah. 


Part of a thick-walled vessel in wheel- 
turned pink ware, grooved inside, with 
cream slip over a finely incised geometric 
pattern on the outside. Salihiyah. 


Part of a thick-walled vessel in pink- 
buff ware, grooved internally. The cream . 
slip covers a crudely incised design 
outside. Salihiyah. 


Sherd in a wheel-turned buff ware, 
decorated outside with a finely incised 
design incorporating stabbed combing 
above a zone of irregularly cut ladders. 
Salihiyah. 


Sherd in pinkish-buff ware with finely 
incised design beneath a cream slip 
externally. Salihiyah. 


130-131. 


132: 


133. 


134. 


135, 


136, 


137. 


138-139. 


140. 


Parts of two jars in a brittle handmade 
red ware of gritty texture. The inside 
of no. 130'is unsmoothed; no. 131 is 
slipped externally in dark maroon red 
with traces of a diagonal line design on 
the shoulder and a black band on the 
edge of the rim. Diam. 5.5 in. (13.8 
cm.) and 8 in. (20.4 cm.) respectively. 
Salihiyah. 

Shallow bowl with heavy rim in the same 
ware as nos, 130-1. The outside has been 
left unsmoothed,. Diam. 9.5 in. (242 
cm.). Salihiyah. 


Rim of a bowl in reddish- buff ware 
with cream slip. Three incised lines 
around the outside. The reddish-brown 
glaze covering the inside has gathered in 
globules on the edge of the rim. The 
bowl has been rivetted, one piece: of 
metal remaining in the hole. Diam. 11.25 
in. (28.5 cm.). Sgraffiato ware. Salihiyah. 


Base of a bowl in hard red sgraffiato 
ware with cream slip and incised design 
beneath a brilliant green glaze on the 
inside. Diam. 4.4 in. (11 cm.) Sa- 
Tihiyah. 


Pottery from Sites in tbe Interior of 
Ras al-Khaimah and along the Batina 
Coast (fig. 17) 


Overhanging rim of a large jar in coarse, 
handmade, reddish-buff ware containing 
large white grits. The outer surface of 
the rim is roughly incised with a herring- 
bone pattern. Ard al-Busta, al-Khatt. 


‘Sherd similar to no. 135 from the same 


site. - 


Part of a vety thick vessel in soft, reddish- 
buff wate with large white degraissant. 
It is decorated on the outside with a 
broad horizontal cordon, incised with a 
rough cable pattern. Ard al-Busta, al- 
Khatt. 


Sherds from heavy jars in a thick red 
ware partly fired to grey. The fabric 
contains white grits but is dense and 
sandy in texture. The vessels are deco- 
rated with one or more broad cordons 
applied horizontally, the centre of the 
cordon being slightly grooved. Traces 
of maroon paint adhered to one of the 
cordons on no. 139. Ard al-Busta, al- 
Khatt. 


Part of a large vessel in a ware similar 
to no. 138 but decorated with multiple 
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141. 


142. 


143. 


144. 


145. 


146. 


147-148. 


149. 


150-152. 


153. 


154. 


ridges around the body. 
al-Khatt. 


Fragment of a bowl in a soft buff ware 
of medium thickness with a band of 
scroll decoration painted in black and 
aquamarine on a white ground, under a 
colourless glaze. Ard al-Busta, al-Khatt. 
Late 15th-16th cent. 


Neck of a jar in a coatse red ware with 
large white grits, fired to grey. Traces 
of a cream slip over the rim. Ard al- 
Busta, al-Khatt. 


Beaked rim of a bowl in a sandy tex- 
tured, wheel-turned, red ware. Diam. 10 
in. (25.5 cm.) Ard alBusta, al-Khatt. 


Part of a bowl in a fabric comparable to 
no. 143 with traces of a cream slip 
inside and extending over the rim. 
Diam. 9.5 in. (24.3 ш) Ard al-Busta, 
al-Khatt. 


Sharply everted, flattened rim in a hard- 
fired red ware with white grits. Probably 
handmade and smoothed ‘inside. Ard al- 
Busta, al-Khatt. 


Part of a large vessel in a ware similar. 
to nos. 138-9, with horizontal cordons, 
the lower incised with a criss-cross pattern 
beneath a maroon slip. Husn Mudhub, 
Fujairah. 


Ard al-Busta, 


Fragments of shallow bowls in a hand- 
made, overfired, grog-backed grey wate 
smoothed inside but with rough exteriors. 
No. 147 bears traces of maroon paint 
on the rim and inside; no. 148 is deco- 
tated with a geometric crosshatched 
design inside. Al-Khatt fort. 


Bowl with obliquely cut тїш, slightly 
recessed inside, and beaded foot to 
concave base. Thick handmade ware 
decorated inside with linear design in 
maroon; the exterior left unsmoothed: 
Base diam. 3.1 in. (8 cm.) Al-Khatt 
fort. r 


Three sherds in a handmade red ware 
with cream slip externally, decorated with 
thin rust red stripes. The ware is similar 
to nos. 39-42. Al-Khatt fort. 


Part of a bowl with clubbed rim in the ' 
same ware as nos. 150-2, but bearing 
a horizontal linear pattern in maroon red 
paint outside. Al-Khatt fort. 


Flattened, beaded rim in a coarse, gritty 
handmade ware fired to grey inside, tan 
slipped on both surfaces. The rim and 


155. 


156. 


157. 


158. 


159. 


160. 


161. 


162. 


165. 


164. 


165. 


exterior are painted in maroon red. Al- 
Khatt fort. Е 


Sherd in coarse, gritty handmade red 
ware, cream-slipped, with maroon red 
painted design on the outside. Al-Khatt 
fort. 


Base of a large bowl in dense buff ware 
with olive green glaze on both surfaces 
and the bottom of the vessel. The foot- 
ting is flattened. The ware is com- 
parable to nos. 85, 88-9 from Kashm 
Nadir. Diam. 3.8 in. (9.6 cm). AL 
Khatt fort. 


Part of a thin-walled pot in handmade 
red ware containing white grits, fired to 
grey on the outside and decorated with 
a maroon red painted design. Idhn. 


Sherd in a handmade red wate, cream- 
slipped externally and decorated with 
cross-hatched panels above diagonal 
stripes in rust paint. Idhn. 


Rim of a bowl in soft buff ware painted 
in dark brown or black on both surfaces 
under a light green glaze. A similar ware 
occurred in the late occupation levels 
at Siraf. Idhn. 


Incurved rim of a bowl in a ware 
similar to no. 159. Dark brown band 
painted on the inside of the rim with 
a smeary concentric band below. Idhn. 


Wide-mouthed jar ог bowl with squared 
rim decorated on the outer edge by 
slash-marks. Handmade red ware with 
white grits, fired to grey externally. Cf. 


no. 165. Pots with slashed rims occurred ` 


in the late occupation at Siraf. Diam. 
5.5 in. (14 cm.). Husayy, Khawr Fakkan. 


Part of a large cooking-pot with thick 
flattened rim above very thin walls. А 
small triangular lug is pinched out of the 
rim, a feature noted also at Jabal Do. 
Gritty handmade red ware with white 
specks. Both surfaces have been smooth- 
ed. Diam. 8.5 in. (21.5 cm.) Husayy, 
Khawr Fakkan. 


Small vertical lug in a very gritty hand- 
made red ware. Husayy, Kawr Fakkan. 


Sherd from а thin-walled vessel in a 
fine, dense buff ware, ? handmade, with 
finely incised tortoiseshell design on the 
outside. Husayy, Khawr Fakkan. 


Clubbed rim in handmade red ware fired 


to grey externally. The neck is slashed - 


on the outside above very thin walls, and 


166-167. 


168. 


169. 


170. 


171. 


172. 


173. 


174. 


175. 


176. 


177. 


178. 
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the top of the rim is painted in maroon 
red. Jabal Do. 


Fragments of two bowls in a hard, dense 
red ware with slightly darker slip on both 
surfaces. No. 166 is streak burnished 
inside; no. 167 has been polished exter- 
nally. Dibba. 


Small jar with everted rim in’ a soft 
wheelturned, red wate, grass tempered. 
Diam. 2.6 in. (6.9 cm.). Dibba. 


Neck of a flask or jar in wheel-turned 
red ware with a grey core. Cream-slipped 
externally and decorated with black 
hatched design below two black bands 
at the neck. Dibba. 


Sherd in a dense hatd red ware with 
sandy texture; Pwheel-turned. Traces of 
a cream slip on the outside with a design 
painted in black. Dibba. 


Part of a small beaker in very hard, 
greyish-black ware with white specks. 
Around the outside of the rim is carved 
а neat cord pattern, set below two incised 
lines. Dibba. 


Clubbed rim in soft, grass-tempered red 
ware, handmade, with grey core. Roughly 
incised chevron pattern around the neck. 
Dibba. 


Rim of a flask in soft, grass-tempered 
red ware with traces of a cream slip 
and possibly black band by the shoulder. 
Diam. 2 in. (5 cm.) Dibba. 


Rim of a bowl or beaker in worn, grass- 
tempered red ware with groove on the 


Shoulder externally, tan slipped on both 
, Surfaces. 


Diam. about 3.5 in. (9 cm.). 
Dibba. 


Part of a globular vessel with small knob 
handle pierced horizontally. Dense wheel- 
turned red ware, with traces of cream 
slip outside. Dibba. 


Thick sherd in a soft, handmade buff 
ware, cream-slipped outside and decorated 
with zones of interrupted combing. The 
same type of decoration was used on 
a wheel-turned vessel at Salihiyah, no. 
128. Sham mound, Dibba. 


Part of a grey stone vase with shallow 
herringbone incised design. Dibba. 


Patt of a greyish-green stone bowl with 
three shallow incised lines below the 
outside of the rim and traces of а 
herring-bone design comparable to по. 
177. Diam. 3.3 in. (8.5 cm.) Mulaiha. 


`183-187. 


NO бо мом BR WwW 


. бее fig. 
. See fig. 
. See fig. 
. See fig. 
. See fig. 
. See fig. 
. See fig. 
. бее fig. 
. See fig. 


Rim of a stone bowl similar to no. 178, 
with four lines finely incised below the 
outside of the rim. Mulaiha. 


179. 


180. Small bowl in greyish-black stone with 
gold flecks. The everted rim and thick 
neck curve into a small button base 
(damaged) Rim diam. 4.7 in. (11.9 


cm.) Mulaiha. 


Fragment of an ovoid vessel carved in 
white stone. Mulaiha, 


Stone object with grooving around the 
middle and one slightly concave surface. 
Mulaiha. | 2 

Sherds in a hard buff ware, wheel-turned. 
Nos. 184-5 decorated with chip-carving 


181. 


182. 


Fig. 45 


. Rim of a thin-walled bowl with slightly flared 


and tapering lip. Greyish porcelain with finely 
crazed glassy glaze of bluish tone. The floral 
design on the outside is crudely executed in 
line and wash; inside, a narrow line around 
the rim. Diam. 5.2 in. (13.25 cm.). 

Julfar: Ming, late 16th cent. 


. Part of a small eating bowl with straight rim 


in good quality white porcelain, decorated 
outside with lotus scrolls in fine line and wash 
in darkish blue. Inside, a single line below 
the rim. Diam. 475 in. (9.6 cm.). 

Julfar: Ming, 16th cent. 


12.1. 
12.4. 
12.3. 
`12.9. 
12.2. 
12.10. 
12.7. 
12.5. 
12.6. 


Fig. 46 


. бее fig. 12.14. 
. See fig. 12.11. 
. Fragmentary base of a dish or saucer dish on 


undercut foot rim with cinnamon edge. Bluish 
glaze, dark in tone on the outside of the foot, 
but paler inside the base which shows radial 
chatter marks. The central field is decorated 
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beneath a thick aquamarine glaze which 
in the case of no. 184 has türned to 
dark brown and decayed. Nos. 186-7 bear 
shallower carving and jade to sap green 
glaze. Mulaiha. 


Handle in buff ware. with traces of pale 
turquoise glaze. Mulaiha. 


188. 


189. Part of a jug in hard greyish wheel- 
turned ware with black grits, buff- 
slipped externally and decorated with a 


design painted in light brown. Mulaiha. 


Sherd in a hard grey wheel-turned ware 
with buff slip decorated with a scroll 
design painted in dark brown or black. 
Mulaiha. 


190, 


with floral scrolls in light and dark blue applied 
by brush. Diam. about 6.1 in. (15.5 cm.). 

Julfar, Al Mataf: probably provincial Chi- 
nese, late 16th-17th cent. 


. See fig. 12.12. 

. See fig. 12.8. 

. See fig. 12.13. 

. See fig. 13.25. 

. Sherd in a greyish porcellanous ware with 


thin transparent glassy glaze, the outside deco- 
rated with repeated abstract motifs painted 
in greyish blue. 

Ash-Sha’m: probably provincial Chinese, 
?17th cent. or later. 


. See fig. 12.16. 


Fig. 47 


. Sherd in grey porcellanous ware with thia 


glassy glaze over a design painted in poor 
quality cobalt or a substitute of greenish grey 
tone. The design inside the vessel incor- 
porates Indian script. 

Dhayah: probably provincial Chinese, 17th 
cent, or later. 


. Fragment of a dish in fine white porcelain, 


drilled with five small rivet-holes and decorated 

in the central field with a kylin painted in 

dark and medium blue. ` ; 
Dhayah: Ming, late 16th cent. 


. Part of a thick bowl or dish decorated outside 


with floral motif in bluish grey line and wash, 
with patches of blackish-blue. The design in 
the cavetto appears to be in European style. 


Salihiyah, Khawran: Chinese, 18th cent. 
Cf. Honey, 1945, pl. 139. 


4. Part of a cup with slightly flared lip in white 


porcelain with glassy duck egg blue glaze. 
The design of a repeated character in a good 
darkish blue is comparable to fig. 46.6, and 
occurred also on a sherd from Muwaylaha, near 
Diq Daqqah. 
Salihiyah, Khawran: 


or later. 


Chinese, 17th cent. 


. Part of a straight-sided cup, with thin glaze, 
finely crazed, decorated outside with curvi- 
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linear scrolls in dark blue outline and lighter 
wash. 
Salihiyah, Khawran: Chinese, ?18th cent. 


Fig. 48 


. See fig. 13.19. . 

. Ware comparable to fig. 
. See fig. 13.28. 

. See fig. 13.20. 

. Seéyfig. 13.21. 

. See fig. 13.23. 


13.22. 
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Southern Turkmenia and Northern Iran. 


Ties and Differences in Very Ancient Times 


by V. SARIANIDI 


There is an almost total lack of knowledge on our part of the territory bordering on 
northern Iran in ancient times, and when the discovery in southern Turkmenistan of an | 
old farming culture dating from the 6th-2nd millennium occurred, it appeared as a sort of 
oasis lost in the midst of two great deserts: the Kara-Kum and the Dašt-i Kavir. However, 
a picture thus drawn does not reflect the true situation but merely the dearth of our ideas 
about it. But even now — as will be shown in what follows — certain inter-connexions 
ate discernible which argue in favour of the view that, historically, a specific common 
destiny was shared by these two regions constituting the. northern outpost of the ancient 
cultural world of the East. mo ; 

Already at the time the Anau cultute was first studied, explorers noted links between 
it and archaeological sites in ancient Iran (*). As far as the material found is concerned, 
light was thrown on the problem in a book by D. McCown (7), and likewise by a series 
of articles published in scientific journals (?). | 

In Soviet specialist literature, the links between southern Turkmenia and the ancient 
cultures of the Near East have been studied in a general way by S. P. Tolstov (*) and B. A. 
Kuftin (?). 

Following the accumulation of a vast mass of archaeological material from southern 
Turkmenistan, this problem has become the object of special research by archaeologists 
directly interested in the study of the ancient past of central and southwest Asia (°). 


ГА 


(*) The following abbreviations have also C) R. PUMPELLY, Exploration in Turkestan, 
been used: Expedition of 1904, Washington, 1908. 

IAN TurkmSSR = Izvestija Akademii Nauk C) D. McCown, «The Comparative Strat- 
Turkmenskoj SSR _ igraphy of Early Iran», SAOC, 23, 1941, p. 3. 

KSIA = Kratkie SoobStenija Instituta Ar- (°) S. Precorr, « Dating the Hissar Sequence - 
beologii Akademii Nauk SSSR The Indian Evidence », Antiquity, XVII, 68, 1943, 

ee г б . 169 f. 
SAI = Svod Arbeologiceskib Istocnikov PP У » 
SAOC = Studies in Ancient Oriental Civiliza- 19 d Son OUST OM, УОИ ИЕА 


Hon (The Oriental. Institute of the University of (°) B. A. Kurts, «Raboty JuTAKE v 1952 


Chicago) : $ 
. po izuceniju “kul’tur Anau” », IAN TurkmSSR, 
TrlIAE = Trudy Instituta Istorii Arheologii i 1954, рр. 2229, s 2 S 
i Etnografii Akademii Nauk Turkmenskoj SSR (8) V. Masson, « Drevnezemledel’teskie ple- 
Tr] «TAKE. = Trudy ] uino-Turkmenistanskoj mena JuZnogo Turkmenistana i ih svjazi s Iranom 
Arheologiteskoj Kompleksnoj Ekspedicti i Indiej », VDI, 1957, 1, pp. 36-47; Ір., Srednjaja 


VDI = Vestnik Drevnej Istorii Í .. Azija i Drevnij Vostok, Moskva-Leningrad, 1964, 
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All these new excavations in territories bordering on Iran and southern Turkmenistan 
extend horizons and provide fresh data, so that henceforth the whole problem сап be 
viewed in broader historical-archaeological perspective. 

Within the sphere of the ancient farming culture, the deserts of Dašt-i Kavir and Dašt-i 
Lüt divide ancient Iran, as it were, into three cultural and historical areas. The north- 
ernmost one comprises the Elburz and the Turkmeno-Khorásán mountains together with 
relative hill country; the second area, to the west, is made up of the Zagros mountains and 
includes Huzistén; and lastly, the third area, to the south, stretches along the Persian 
Gulf. "n ` i 

The oldest sites known to us are those in the western area (Tepe Asiab, Tepe Sarab, 
Tepe Guran), and in particular those that closely resemble corresponding complexes belong- 
ing to the mesolithic site of Karîm Sahir and the neolithic site of Jarmo (°), and can indi- 
cate the initial stages in the formation of a proto-agricultural economy in this locality. In 
this respect, of striking significance is the material discovered at the site of Ganj Dareh 
(8500-7000 B.C.) (5), since it fills a hitherto existing gap in chronology after Karim 
Sahir (?). | 

It would seem that the Kirman’ah mountain valleys were the locality that saw the 
spread of the proto-agricultural tribes of Iran; but е, discoveries in Hūzistān put us on 
our guard, as it were, against such hasty conclusions. The merit of having made clear the 
cultural sequence of this region is wholly due to L. Le Breton (29). 

In the last few years still more discoveries have been made іп the Deh-Luran valley 
in the south of Hūzistān (‘Ali Koš, Tepe Sabz) (7) We acknowledge their amazing. im- 
portance; yet the conclusions reached by their authors concerning the priority of the alluvial 
valleys in the development of an agricultural economy in the foot-hills of mountain regions 
need to be handled with the utmost caution. The presence of pottery consonant with « tra- 
dition » in the oldest phase of “Ali Koš (7000-6500 B.C.) must make us wary of such 


pp. 40-44, 86-92, 106-120; І. HroprN, Pamjatniki to Iran 1963 », Acta Archaeologica, XXXIV, Co- 


rannego eneolita Juz одо Turkmenistana (SAI), penhagen, 1964, pp. 113-124. 
Moskva-Leningrad, 19635 pp. 20-25; V. SARIANIDI, (8) P. Е. І. Ѕ$мітн, « Ghar-i-Khar and Ganj-i , 
Pamjatniki pozdnego eneolita Jugo-Vostocnoj Turk- Dareh » (« Survey of Excavations in Iran during 
menii (SAT), Moskva, 1965, pp. 6, 47-50. 1965-66 »), Iran, V, 1967, pp. 138 f.; Ib., « Ganj 
(7) К. J. BRAxowoop, «Preliminary Investigations Dareh Тере» («Survey of Excavations in Iran 
Concerning the Origins of Food-Production in during 1966-67 »), Iran, VI, 1968, pp. 158-159.- 
Iranian Kurdistan», British Association Advance- (°) R. J. Bratpwoop, « First Steps towards a 
ment of Science, 17, 67, 1960, London, pp. 214- Food-Producing Way of Life in Late Prehistoric 
218; Ip., « The Iranian Prehistoric Project 1959- Iran», Archaeologia Viva, I, 1, 1968. , 
1960», Iranica Antiqua, I, 1961, pp. 3-7; К. (1?) L. Le Breton, « The Early Period at Susa, 
° Braıpwoon, B. Howe, C. REED, «The Iranian Mesopotamian Relations », Iraq, XIX, 1957, p. 2. 
Prehistoric Project », Science, 133, 1961, pp. 2008- (п) Е, Ноге, К. FLANNERY, « Excavations at 
2010; К. Bramwoop, B. Howe, « Prehistoric Ali Kosh, Iran, 1961 », Iranica Antiqua, II, 1962, 
Investigations in Iraqi Kurdistan», SAOC, 31, pp. 96-100; К. FLANNERY, J. NEELY, « Early 


1960; I. MELDGAARD, P. MORTENSEN, Н. THarne, Agricultute and Animal Husbandry in Deh Luran, 
« Excavations at Tepe Guran, Luristan: Preliminary Tran », Current Anthropology, VI, 1, 1965, pp. 
Report of the Danish Archaeological Expedition 105 f. 
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cathegorical conclusions until à complete stratigraphy comprising a Susiana A-type complex 
has been obtained. 


Be that as it may, it is the western area, situated in the immediate vicinity of northern 
Iraq, that, on the evidence so far available, fostered the earliest beginnings of ancient 
Iranian agriculture. R. Dyson is surely right when he discerns in the material of Тере: 
Sarab, Guran and ‘Ali Koš a coherent stage in the spread of pottery of the Jarmo type 
from northern Iran to Hiizistan (7). 

In the next area, the southern one, sites dating from such an early period are still 
unknown to us. For although the material deriving from the lowest layers of Tal-i Bakun 
B and Tali Muški belong, it would seem, to a very remote period (**), it is nevertheless 
later than that of the sites of the western area. The sites strung out along the shore of 
the Persian Gulf as far as Kirman-Makran belong to a still later period (*). It would seem 
that the lessening antiquity of sites as one moves from southern Hiizistan (АП Koš) across 
the intermediate region of Shiraz (Tali Bakun) as far as Kirman-Makran reflects the actual 
spread and development of the proto-agricultural communities of the southern area. The 
excavations at Tali Iblis have already yielded material dating back to the 5th millennium 
B.C. (7), and still more convincing is the material from the lower layers of Tepe Yahya 
that reveals parallels with sites of а Tepe Guran and Jarmo type (7?) Assuming that all 
these sites reflect the spread of populations from west to east, it is clear that the initial 
stages of this process must be assigned to the 6th millennium B.C. 


The way farming cultures took shape in the northern area is a yet more complex 
problem. It is true that discoveries in the region of Lake Urmia (*"), and in particular of 
neolithic sites in this locality (**), have unveiled the past of north-west Iran, but the north- 
east district, which is of special interest to us, is still almost wholly unexplored. The fact 
is that even in the Turkmeno-Khorásán mountains, despite highly suitable geographic con- 
ditions (the presence of about 40 species of herbaceous plant in: a wild state, for in- 
stance) (°), proto-agriculture sites are generally quite unknown, and only the total lack of 
exploration in this region will account for this. However, the very existence of sites be- 
longing to the neolithic culture of Dzejtun close to the northern spurs of the Kopet Dagh 


(22) К. Dyson, «Problems in the Relative (25) І. CALDWELL, ed., Investigations at Tal-i- 
Chronology of Iran», in R. EmicH, ed., Chron- Iblis, Illinois, 1967, pp. 21-40. 
ologies in Old World Archaeology, Chicago, 1966, (1) C. LAMBERG-KARLOVSKY, « Tepe Yahya» 
pp. 217-218. ; («Survey of Excavations in Iran»), Iran, УП,” 
(28) I. N. Еслмт, S. Mesupa, Marv Dasht, 1969, pp. 184-186. ; 
I, Tokyo, 1962; T. Sono, « Recent Excavations (7) T. Bourron-Brown, Excavations in: Azer- 
at Marv Dasht», V International Congress of baijan, 1948, London, 1951, pp. 5-279; К. Dyson, 
Iranian Art and Archaeology, 1968 (Report). T. Younc, « The Solduz Valley, Iran », Antiquity, 
(2) A. STEIN, Archaeological Reconnaissances 133, 1960, pp. 19-28, 
in North-Western India and South-Eastern Iran, (28) T. YOUNG, «Survey in Western Iran », 
London, 1937; Ip., « An Archaeological Tour in JNES, XXV, 4, 1966, pp. 230 £, 233 f. 
Ancient Persis», Iraq, III, 1936, pp. 128-130; Q9) N. I. VaviLov, « Botaniko-Geograficeskie 
L. VANDEN BERGHE, Archéologie de l'Iran ancien, osnovy selekcii», Izbrannye trudy, II, 1960, pp. 


Leiden, 1959, pp. 37-45, 72-79, 84-86. 42-46. 
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(6th millennium B.C.) betrays the presence, in the valleys between the Turkmeno-Khorasan 
mountains, of cultures that are analogous if not really older. In this respect the discoveries 
made in the Gorgan valley are highly indicative: they are isolated ones at present, it is true, 
but augur well for the future. This valley, in fact, lying close to the foothill of the Turk- 
meno-Khorásán mountains represents what is essentially the south-west extremity of that 
fertile plain of southern Turkmenistan which extends as a long narrow strip along the 
spurs of the Кореї Dagh. > Until very recently, on one side of this northern flank of the 
ancient farming cultures of Asia Minor only the mesolithic sites of the area around the 
Caspian Sea (Hotu, Gari Kamarband, Dam Dam  Caíme, and. Džebel) were known to 
us (?); and on the other side, the sites of the ancient farming culture of the DZejtun cul- 
tural group extending for 450 km. along the spurs of Ње Kopet Dagh. The Gorgan valley 
discoveries fill such a gap and appear to suggest a,single evolutionary process embracing 
all the ancient-agricultural tribes of this whole, enormously vast region. 

Let us now have a close look at the actual material brought to light. The first site : 
affording evidence for a conclusion of this sort is Turang-Tepe, the origin of which would 
appear to date back to the 5th millennium B.C. Though the cultural layers of this period 
have not been discovered owing to the proximity of water at this level, I. Deshayes brought 
his great professional experience and acute powers of analysis to bear on tiny sherds found 
in bricks used for later construction work, and was thus able to classify the oldest complex 
of Turang Tepe I (?). One can wholly concur with his statement that this pottery affords 
quite tangible affinities with the material belonging to DZejtun culture rather than with that 
of Siyalk I. All that needs to be pointed out is that the samples published match up better 
with the late phase of DZejtun culture, though this does not, of course, rule out the pres- 
ence of older material at Tureng Tepe. 

If Turang Тере indirectly indicates the presence of sites so ancient in the Сограп 
valley, the other site, Yarim Tepe (7), in the neighbourhood of Gumbed-i Kabus, removes 
all vestige of doubt about it. Although a provisional publication about this site is all we 
have at the moment, I have been able to familiarize myself with the general pottery stratifi- 
cation of Yarim Tepe through the kindness of the Director of the British Institute of Per- 
sian Studies in Teheran, D. Stronach. Its lower layers comprise material typical of DZejtun 
culture, while the pottery of higher strata corresponds completely to the pottery complexes 
of Namazga I-IV identified in southern Turkmenistan. The affinity is so convincing that 
there can be absolutely no doubt that Yarim Tepe and the sites of south Turkmenistan l 


(2°) C. Coon, « Excavations in Hotu Cave », (21) J. DESHAYES, « Céramiques peintes de 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Tureng Tépé », Iran, V, 1967, pp. 123-132. 
96, 3, 1952, pp. 231-249; Ip., Cave Explorations (22) V. Crowrorp, «Beside the Kara Su», 
in Iran, 1949, Philadelphia, 1951, pp. 10-125; BMMA, April, 1963, pp. 263-265; it is to be 
А. P. OKLADNIKOV, « Реёќега Džebel - pamjatnik noted that Yarim Tepe had already been briefly 
drevnej kul'tury prikaspijskih plemen Turkmenii », described for the first time in an earlier period, 


TrJuTAKE, VII, Aihabad, 1956, pp. 11-219; С. cf. T. J. ARNE, Excavations at Shah Тере, Stock- 
E. Markov, «Grot Dam Dam Came 2 v Vo- holm, 1945, p. 12, Conclusions no. 86. 
stočnom Prikaspii», SA, 1966, 2, pp. 104-123. 
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belong to the same cultural cycle. It was only from the Namazga V period onwards that 
а divergence occurred when there was a diffusion of grey pottery at Yarim Тере which is 
the hallmark of the more truly Iranian culture of the Bronze Age of Astrabad. 

It is clear that we have here the first undoubted evidence of the fact that the spread 
of centres of DZejtun and Anau culture was not just confined to the northern foot-hills 
of the Kopet Dagh, but continued westwards along the foot-hills of the Turkmeno-Kho- 
rasan mountains till it reached the Caspian Sea in the region of the Gorgàn valley. 

The aforesaid appearance in this region: of sites of the antiquity of DZejtun is a fact 
to which the utmost importance deserves to be attributed. Apart from the pottery of the 
lower layers of Yarim Tepe and Turang Tepe, it is manifest also in the use of clay «loaves» 
in building as well as the presence of ovens at Yarim Tepe — hallmarks, that is, of 
Dzejtun culture. Though fireplaces of similar construction have been noted here only in 
the Bronze Age layers (°*), there is reason to believe that analogous ones are present in the 
lower layers of Yarim Tepe — a fact likewise of some substance arguing a long, tenacious 
lineage in the evolution of local culture (°*). 


On the one hand the lower layers of Yarim Tepe and Turang Tepe, and maybe a series 
of other sites in the Gorgan valley, clearly show the presence in this neighbourhood of 
certain agricultural sites in very remote ages; and on the other reveal their rôle in the cul- 
tural area of the south. Turkmenistan cycle. Accordingly, the Turkmeno-Khorasan mountains, 
forming an acute triangle within the confines of Turkmenistan, are seen to be occupied on 
the northern flank by a small chain of proto-agricultural sites. The furthermost point to 
the south-west is made up of the Gorgan valley sites, the furthermost point to the south-east 
by the sites of Dzejtun culture like Cagylly and Cakmakly, while the apex consists of the 
neolithic sites in the city of Kizil Arvat. The base of this « triangle of the fertile lands » 
is formed by the valley of Kušan-Mešhed whose sites await the spade of the excavator and 
the exploration of which will call for energy and tenacity. 

It is thought at present that the earliest sites of DZejtun culture were situated in the 
central region (Dzejtun, Copan Tepe, Togolok Tepe), and from here at a later stage the 
Dzejtun tribes spread east (Cagylly, MonZukly) and west (Вагі) (*°). 

‚ A supposition of this sort, based upon a mass of data, is fully plausible in itself, yet, 
as matters stand today, this was not the oldest phase in the history of the formation of 
Dzejtun culture. It must have been preceded by an older « pre-ceramic » stage of agricul- 
ture whose sites we may suppose to have been in the immediate vicinity of the mountains. 


(23) CROWFORD, op. cit., fig. 10. ^ (25) О. Berpyev, «Stratigrafija Togolok tepe 
(?*) In contrast with the above statement it v svjazi s rasseleniem plemen dZejtunskoj kul'tury », 
is a curious fact that these fire-places ot hearths SA, 1964, 3; V. Masson, « Zemledel’éeskij neolit 
in southern Turkmenistan are not known after the jugo-zapada Srednej Azii », in the collective work - 
age of Anau IA. Cf. V. SARIANI, « Keramiceskie Srednjaja Azija v epohu kamnja i bronzy, Moskva- 
gorny vostoínoanausskih poselenij», KSIA, 93, Leningrad, 1966, pp. 76-93. 
1963, fig. 31. | | 
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Moreover, it is hardly likely that this process of an initial separation of communities was . 
connected with a.central region of southern Turkmenistan: we must, instead, -postulate a 
vaster area for the formation of proto-agricultural sites. The tiny sites of DZejtun culture 
stretch for as far as 700 km. from the Gorgán valley through Kizil Arvat to south-east 
Turkmenistan; and this fact can hardly be explained in terms of a simple separation of com- 
munities. On the other hand, in the extreme south-west both Yarim Tepe and Turang 
Tepe are extensive sites, while the oldest ones are usually very small, faintly outlined in 
their profile, and hence more difficult to explore. A large quantity of ancient sites observed 
in the Gorgan valley (^*) including some small-size ones, lead us to suppose that here 
existed sites still older than those at present known to us. 


In his latest works, V. Masson was already arguing in favour of a genetical link bet- 
ween DZejtun culture and the mesolithic cultures of the Turkmeno-Khorásán mountains in 
particular, instead of with those of the Caspian area; and this seems wholly justified. АП 
we wish to add is that such locally formed agriculture could have been stimulated by a 
partial immigration of western Iranian tribes from the region of the Kirmanšah mountains: 
tribesmen that at that time had already attained to a productive type of economy. And 
the finding of turquoise beads and obsidian artifacts at Cagylly Tepe is probably not a pure 
coincidence (7^) but evidence evincing distant links in a still older period. 


From somewhere, around the middle of the 5th millennium B.C. the neolithic culture ' 
of DZejtun in the central part of southern Turkmenistan was replaced by а proto-chalco- 
lithic culture (Anau I A complex) Corresponding material has been brought to light on 
the northern hill of Anau (7), at Gavué Tepe, and in the village of Kou$ut. This period 
is marked by the appearance of the first copper artifacts, distaffs, and great innovations in 
pottery production. Thus, while ceramics of DZejtun culture usually contained a vegetable 
element, now besides this pottery luxurious, thin-sided vessels are to the fore, made of 
high-quality clay with no visible additions. New geometrical ornaments with a net-pattern 
filling are now fairly widely diffused, while they were previously unknown in this region. 
D. McCown had observed. the analogies with Siyalk II and suggested that the pottery of 
Anau I should be related to the culture of « Češme SAli» (°°), though there is another 
opinion that sees the formation of such a complex (**) under the influence of Siyalk I type 
pottery. Alas, owing to the dearth of material, it is not easy to form a sure opinion as to 
the exact correspondence of the Anau I complex with Siyalk I-II. Worthy of note is the 


(2) ARNE, op. cit., pp. 21-31. I, Washington, 1908, pp. 38-45; S. A. ERšov, 

(27) V. Masson, « Zemledel’éeskij neolit jugo- « Severnyj holm Anau», TrIIAE, II, 1956, pp. 
zapada Srednej Azii», cit, p. 90. І 24-36. і ' 

(28) O. BERDYEV, «Cagylly depe - novyj {3°) McCown, op. cit., p. 12. 
pamjatnik neolitiéeskoj dZejtunskoj kul'tury », in (81) V. Masson, Srednjaja Azija i Drevnii 
Sbornik Material’naja kul’tura narodov Srednej Vostok, cit, p. 126; I. HLOPIN, « Dašlydži Depe 
‚ Ахй Kazabstana, Moskva, 1966, pp. 20, 27. i eneolititeskie ` zemledel’cy Turkmenistana », 


(2%) К. PuwPzLLY, Exploration in Turkestan, TrJuTAKE, X, A&habad, 1960, pp. 165-167. 
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Fig. 1 - Painted pottery: 1, from Anau IA (reconstruction); 2, from Češme “Alī. 


fact that two fragments from the Anau site (**), when placed side by side, form a design that 
looks like a rhombus with two triangles leading off from it (fig. 1), a typical motif of pot- 
tery painting in the culture of « Сейте *Ali ». Moreover, this ornamental pattern is pre- 
eminent not only at 'Češme ‘Ali but also at Islamabad and Kara Tepe (**), so that the 
formation of the Anau I A complex is linked not with Siyalk but first and foremost with °. 
analogous sites of the Tehran oasis. The analogy is evident not only in the pictorial 
motifs, but also in the way the pottery is made and even in the additions to the clay. At 
the same time, undeniable analogies in the anthropomorphic modelling may also be beheld. 
АП this substantiates the view that during the period of Anau I A an infiltration took place 
of part of the tribes of the Tehran oasis in the direction of the central districts of southern 
Turkmenistan. In this connexion, the finds at Hissar I A, and above all at Siri Sayn are 
. revealing: the pottery of the latter site, if we exclude the animal design (?*), но 
completely to the painting of Anau I A ware. : 


Occupying a position midway between the Tehran oasis and the foot-hills of the 
Kopet Dagh, such Iranian sites reveal the direction in which these historical connexions, 
reconstructed from archaeological data, were orientated. Is this not confirmed by the very 
thin cultural layers of Hissar I A and Siri Sayn whose pottery, moteover, bears a clearly 
imported stamp? (?). It is manifest that Hissar I B pottery was wholly turned on the 
potter’s wheel as though this represented a borrowing from immigrants who were masters 
of a more advanced ceramic technique. There is every reason for thinking that the supposed 


(32) Н. Ѕснмтрт, « Archaeological Excavations (33) T. Burtron-Brown, « Excavations at Shab- 
in Anau and Old Merv », in PUMPELLY, op. cit., riyar, Iran», Archaeology, XV, 1, 1962, pp. 27-. 
pl. 222,3. The accuracy of a reconstruction of 30; Y. MELEKI, «Abstract Art and Animal 
this sort is borne out by the wide diffusion of Motifs », Archaeologia Viva, I, 1, 1968, pp. 42-47. 


` this motif in the following period of Anau IB, as (34) E. SCHMIDT, Excavations at Tepe Hissar, 
Schmidt has already perceptively pointed out (ibid., Philadelphia, 1937,-pl. II. 
' p. 132). (35) Iv., ibid., p. 42. 
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Fig. 2 - Early chalcolithic complex of Cagylly Tepe. 1-15, painted pottery; 16-18, copper artifacts; 
19, stone mattocks; 20, ceramic distaff; -21-27, stone tools; 28, part. of the planimetry of the. site. 


dividing-line between populations ran along the south-east slopes of the Elburz and, avoiding 
the Gorgàn: valley, terminated in the foothills of southern Turkmenistan. 

Another sort of picture in the 5th millennium B.C. can be perceived in ida east 
Turkmenistan (Mondzukly, Cagylly and Cakmakly) where the early chalcolithic strata are. 
as thick as 3.5 m. and in some instances are directly superimposed on layers of D£ejtun 
neolithic culture (fig. 2). The pottery stands out for its good quality, and in the painting geo- 
metrical patterns predominate, often consisting of short strokes within a small oblique net, 
patterns which afford parallels with Siyalk and Hassuna ware. These analogies are not 
confined to the pottery alone but extend also to the stone mattocks which exactly match 
those of Hassuna (**). То complement what has been said we may add that with the 
pottery of the Hassuna IV-V period there are fairly close affinities in the strata of Siyalk 
I 3, a fact that in the view of R. Dyson attests the influence of Hassuna. This influence 
originated in Mesopotamia and extended to central Iran by way of the Zagros moun- 
tains ("). The presence of archaeological sites of the Hassuna period in Hiizistan, provided 
their origin is not a local one (°), reveals what is probably a fairly wide diffusion of such 
sites on Iranian territory. Obviously, in Iran of the 5th millennium B.C. fairly important 
population shifts, linked to the migration of tribes of the Hassuna cycle, can be observed. 
The distant repercussions of this process reach even to the plains at the foot of the moun- 
tains of south-east Turkmenistan. There is every reason to suppose that this influence 
occurred earlier in time than the appearance of the Anau I A complex. Indeed, in those 
instances when the corresponding layers are directly overlying those of D£ejtun (Mond- 
Zukly, Cagylly), their pottery matches the main features of Hassuna IV-V type material 
rather than those of the « culture of Сеќте “Ali ». In the history of the development of 


local communities this complex may conveniently be defined as the « MondZukly pe- 
riod » (?*). 


A little later in the strip of territory at the foot of the Kopet Dagh mountains there 
arose the sites of the Anau I A type (the northern hill of Anau, Govut Tepe) that bear 
witness to the infiltration of tribes belonging to the « Ce&me АН culture ». 

Meanwhile the material culture of south Turkmenistan communities of the early 
chalcolithic age in all its general aspects continues the ancient local traditions of Dšejtun, 
albeit at a more elevated level. Copper artifacts appear upon the scene, and weaving is 
developed. In building, rectangular bricks now take the place of the clay « loaves », but 
old traditions are preserved in the architecture of inhabited sites. The innovations we have 


Li 


(39) S. Lrovp, Е. Sarar, «Tell Hassuna », jugo-vostocnoj Turkmenii, Dissertation for а 
INES, IV, 4, 1945, figs. 19-20. candidate’s degree, Moskva, 1963. It must be 
(87) Dyson, « Problems in the Reve: Chron- pointed out that C 14 measurement of the late 
ology of Iran », cit. neolithic layer of Cagylly, immediately preceding 
(38) P. MORTENSEN, « Additional Remarks on that of early neolithic, gave the date 5050 +7110 
the Chronology of Early Village-Farming Communi- B.C. In this way, the separate « MondZukli period » 
ties in the Zagros Área», Sumer, XX, 1-2, 1964. can be assigned to the middle if not to the first 


(99) V. SARIANIDI, Zemledel’eskie plemena half of the 5th millennium B.C. 
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mentioned are, broadly speaking, confined to the potter's art; but even here, beside new 
motifs, we still find triangle-patterns being used in a late phase of Déejtun culture. The 
breeding of large and small domestic animals on a wide scale is now part of the economy 
as well as agriculture, yet domestication dates back to the previous period. | 


The following period, Namazga I-Anau І B, was marked by further progress of the ` 
populations of south Turkmenistan in all fields of the economy and culture. Old inhabited 
sites grew in size till their area extended to 10-15 hectares, and fresh inhabited sites arose. 
The remains of this period fall into three geographical zones: a western one stretching from 
the city of Kizil Arvat to Anau; a central one from Anau to Ulug Tepe near Dušak; and 
an eastern one extending from Dušak to the city of Serahs. In the eastern district in a 


later period there arose the Geoksjur oasis of chalcolithic sites in the old delta of the river 
TedZen. | 


These three zones can be distinguished from one another by reason of certain secondary 
features and the art of pottery above all; yet in spite of this they indubitably form a single 
cultural community within the system of the whole of southern Turkmenistan. Accor- 
dingly, in the eastern zone during the Namazga-Anau I B period, vessels with a light-col- 
oured priming are more widespread, and likewise those with a red priming in the central 
and western zones. Broadly speaking, however, they share the same pictorial motifs which 
show a further development in ornament compared with the preceding period of Anau I A: 
a few sparse zoomorphic designs form the only innovation. The view has been put forward 
that the eastern zone took shape as a result of an influx by tribes of the central region (*): 
but in the light of the latest data, we cannot rule out the local formation of these cultural 
features, with the neolithic (Cagylly) and proto-chalcolithic (Monzukly) complexes of south- 
east Turkmenia serving as their foundation. 


Agriculture was given a further impetus; stock-breeding finally put an end to the 
"monopoly of hunting; and stone artifacts almost entirely disappeared. Tribal sanctuaries 
were decorated with polychrome wall frescoes (Anau, Jassy Tepe). On the whole, this 
period is not matched by tangible affinities among the well-known material of ancient 
Iran. | 


In the following period, Namazga II-Anau II, differences in the cultural physiognomy 
of the communities in the eastern and central zones may be observed. For instance, in the 
central one, friezes in light polychrome consisting of tiny geometrical patterns on a yel- 
lowish background replace the monochrome ware of Namazga I. Drawings of animals and 
human beings are rarely encountered. Ап analogous pottery complex has come to light at 
Yarim Tepe where local prototypes ate also lacking, but it is quite absent from archae- 
ological sites of the Hissar-Siyalk type. It has been conjectured that the Namazga II com- 
plex had an overall local source, though as yet undiscovered, situated within the boundaries 


(4°) С. Lrstcyna, V. Masson, V. SARIANIDI, figeskogo izucenija geoksjurskogo oazisa», SA, 
I. НіорІм, « Itogi arheologiteskogo i paleogeogra- 1965, 1, pp. 9 f., 18. 
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of south-west Central Asia and including Iranian Khorasan as well (*). At the same time 
certain affinities are evident in the ornament of Džovi type ware in south-west Iran; and 
these show how ancient cultural links were orientated, for they avoided the oases of 
central Iran (2). Indeed, the data available to us substantiates a prüdent formulation of 
this sort, though it would seem that an appropriate solution of the problem will come 
from the regions of Iranian Khorasan rather than from those of southern Turkmenistan, 
.seeing that here, taken as a whole, the Namazga II complex is devoid of local prototypes. 
Be that as it may, the analogies with DZovi type ware we have observed extend a con- 
necting link that had its origin in ancient Iran and must, to a great degree, have influenced 
the formation of the Namazga II complex. І 


In the eastern zone in the same Namazga II period, on the other hand, we may 
observe that the art of pottery underwent an undeniable local development of the previous 
Namazga I type complex. Some insignificant changes are to be observed only as to the sim- 
plification of the ornamental schemes (*). Even here, however, cultural links are evident 
that extend to the southernmost districts. These concern buildings that are round in plan 
and the pottery which is not abundant but furnished with characteristic decorations with 
which convincing analogies may be observed in the al-^Ubaid culture of distant Mesopo- 
tamia (**). 

In this sense, the analogies noted, which reflect genuine interconnexions, could in no 
way avoid the territory of ancient Iran. Їп this respect, too, the changes observable in the 
eastern zone in the late Namazga II period are instructive. At that time there was a wide- 
spread diffusion of the new pottery complex decorated with polychrome geometrical orna- 
ment applied to vessels with a red or orange ground. The main analogies for this so-called 
Geoksjur style ware are to be found in the « buff culture » ware of southern Iran, and 


the funerary chambers (tholoi) have features matching fairly closely those of similarly con- 
structed tombs in ancient Elam (*°). | 


Still more striking are the affinities evident in anthropomorphic plastic modelling, the 
sources of which are to be traced to the regions of southern Mesopotamia (*), if not of 
south-west Iran (47). 


In the central zone at the beginning of the next period (Namazga III), there was а . 
diffusion of animal style pottery, and the origin of this is linked to a direct infiltration by . 
some of the Iranian tribes from sites of the Siyalk-Hissar type (^). And anthropological 


Р 


(9) V. Masson, Parmjatniki raxvitogo eneolita (35) SARIANIDI, Pamjatniki pozdnego eneolita, 
jugo-zapadnoj Turkmenii (SAI), Moskva-Leningrad, cit, p. 19. 
1962, p. 21. (39 Masson, « Vostoénye paralleli..», cit., 

(42) Masson, ibid., p. 21. p. 9. - 

(33) LISICYNA,. MASSON, SaRIANIDI, HLOPIN, (47) SARIANIDI, Parmjatniki pozdnego eneolita, 
op. cit., p. 10. cit, p. 37. 

(44) V. Masson, « Vostočnye paralleli ubejd- (48) Masson, Srednjaja Azija i Drevnij Vostok, 
skoj kultury», KSIA, 91, 1962, рр. 3-13. cit, pp. 429-430. 
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data seem also to point thither, at least as far as the site of Kara Toe near Artyk is con- 
cerned (**). 

Analogous material is well represented, too, at Yarim Tepe, and this is evidence for 
enlarging the area of penetration by central Iranian tribes, extending it to take in the oases 
in the foothills of the southern Turkmenistan mountains, and excluding only the eastern 
zone where, contemporaneously, Geoksjur style pottery was diffused (fig. 3). Clearly, at 
the end of the 4th and at the beginning of the 3rd millennium B.C., corresponding to the 
period of Jemdat Nast, we may observe definite tribal migratory movements in the ter- 
ritory of ancient Iran, extending as far as the fertile oases of Turkmenistan. Assuming, 
moreover, that in the eastern zone this presumed infiltration is linked with southern Iran 
(« buff culture zone »), the remaining part of southern Turkmenistan reflects the influence 
of tribes from central Iran. Bearing in mind the Mesopotamo-Iranian analogies already 
noted in central Asian material, it is conceivable that these migratory movements were in 
some way connected with the general historical situation of Mesopotamia in the period of 
Jemdat Nasr. 

An acknowledged process that may be observed in the Mesopotamia of this period is 
the unification of cities like Ur and Uruk to form a State (5°) which sought to incorporate 
additional neighbouring territories within its confines. In this respect, ancient Iran, owing 
to its rich occurence of metals and industrial stones was an object of special interest from 
as far back as the Uruk period. The growing needs of the class society and of the priest- 
hood and aristocracy in particular could well have encouraged expansion eastwards. The 
fact is that the contemporaneous infiltration at the end of the 4th and the beginning of the 
3rd millennium B.C. by Iranian tribes into the regions situated at the foot of the mountains 
throughout the whole of southern Turkmenistan can hardly be explained by a simple 
splitting up of communities. While postponing the final settlement of this problem till the 
Proto-Elamite tablets have been deciphered, we may postulate some sort of precise conflict 
bound up with the eternal rivalry between Sumer and Elam (*). Furthermore, one may 
assume that even the erection of an Elamite factory on the ruins of the Siyalk III site (°) 
was hardly a peaceful operation; while we are already informed by written sources about 
the hostilities between Sumer and Elam around 2800 B.C. 

This supposed clash could, like a chain reaction, have set in motion a whole vast 
world of agricultural communities whose distant repercussions can be observed in the 
archaeological material of Northern Iran and southern Turkmenistan. However, not one 
single corresponding site in southern Turkmenistan shows traces of an invasion due to war. 
Evidently on the northern boundary of the ancient oriental world such infiltration was by 
and large of a fairly peaceful character. What is more, though in the early stages these 


РА 


(4%) T. TROFIMOVA, V. GINZBURG, « Antropolo- Iran, London, 1965, pp. 13-25, 83-98. 
“giceskij sostav naselenija južnoj Turkmenii v epohu - (92) G. С. Cameron, History of Early Iran, 
eneolita », TrJuTAKE, X, AShabad, 1960, pp. Chicago, 1936, pp. 1-42. 

478-518. (52) С. CHILDE, Drevnejtij Vostok v svete 


(5°) M. MarrowaN, Early Mesopotamic and novyb raskopok, Moskva, 1956, pp. 295 f. 
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immigrants clung tenaciously to their own peculiar traditions especially as regards pottery, 
they later became slowly assimilated to the local environment — а fact that stands out 
strikingly in the following period. 

Thus zoomorphic motifs practically disappear in the Namazga IV- ГОРА ПІ period, 
апа the pottery in vogue harks back ultimately to vase ornamentation of а Geoksjur type, 
albeit sharply transformed in appearance. The designs grow poorer and generally speaking 
are executed in a monochrome technique. This «carpet» style of decoration becomes 
common to the whole of southern Turkmenistan. Observable secondary variations are 
merely that in the south-east the painted decoration is applied mainly to a red background, 
while in the central area the same ornaments are carried out on a greenish-white back- 
ground. Likewise, in the extreme south-west zone vases are of polished grey, reflecting, it 
would seem, a slight influence by Sah Тере II type pottery, and even more faintly, by 
that of Hissar II А. It is clear that even at Yarim Tepe grey vases form only a relatively 
insignificant proportion of the mass of painted pottery typical of the Namazga IV complex. 
All told, the whole appearence of the material culture of the second half of the 3rd millen- 
nium B.C. (pottery, anthropomorphic modelling, funerary rites) affords convincing proof 
that the development of Bronze age communities in southern Turkmenistan was on pro- 
foundly local lines. Individual north-Iranian affinities. — e.g. the vases at Muhammadabad 
that are wholly analogous to the corresponding pottery of the Namazga IV-Anau III 
type (°*) and look rather like imports — come within the bounds of normal cultural con- 
tacts natural for communities peopling bordering territories. 

In the following period — Namazga V-Anau III — a further development in the 
history of the life of local populations is evident. The potter’s wheel that had made its 
appearance in the previous period now replaced practically all handmade vessels. Painting 
vanishes completely, but vessels, distinguished by their elegant and precisely modelled 
forms, are now light-coloured. The basic forms continue the pottery traditions of the 
previous age, and this is particularly evident in vessels with narrow fluting and in goblets 
on high and quite often goffered feet. Use of the potter’s wheel now meant that vessels 
of the Namazga V period could be given a mote precise, and even at times mannered, form. 
Moreover, in sites situated between the city of Kizil Arvat and the Gorgin valley, the 
amount of grey ware (**) — more characteristic of sites in north-east Iran — increased 
notably amidst other pottery. 

There is a widely held view that grey ware came Bor Central Asia when it first © 
appeared in Iran, but it is noteworthy that the latest data attest a movement rather in the 
opposite direction. In this respect the results of excavations at Turang Tepe are significant, 
for here in the period of Turang II (end of the 4th-beginning of the 3rd millennium 
B.C.) grey ware spread widely (5%). Clearly, the regions of north-east Iran, and more par- 


(53) Н. FRANKFORT, Studies in Early Pottery IAN TurkmSSR, 5, 1953, pp. 14-19. 
of tbe Near East, London, 1924, I, pl. VII, 2. (55) J. Юеѕнлунѕ, «New Evidence for the 
(4) A. GANJALIN, « Arheologigeskie pamjatniki Indo-Europeans from Tureng Tepe », Archaeology, 
gornih rajonov severo-zapadnogo Kopet Daga», XXII, 1, 1969, pp. 10-14. 
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ticularly the Gorgan valley, were the area where grey ware first became fashionable. In 
this case we can rather speak of it spreading (in the period of Namazga V) from here to 
the contiguous territory of south-west Turkmenistan as far as the city of Kizil Arvat, and 
to a lesser degree beyond in an easterly direction. 

Although on the whole striking affinities, at times most convincing and evident, are 
displayed, as to the Namazga V period, in Iranian complexes of the Hissar III type, an 
inadequately elaborated internal chronology as yet prevents any tangible conclusions from. 
being drawn. To be sure, at the end of the 3rd and at the beginning of the 2nd millen- 
nium B.C., widespread cultural and commercial ties are evident in south-west Asia. In 
that age, moreover, Нагарра culture reached its peak in the Indus valley thereby enlarg- 
ing the historical area of suchlike contacts. The ties between Ніѕѕаг and Harappā culture 
are widely known (°*), and here southern Turkmenia with its intermediate position be- 
tween north-east Iran and Pakistan, played no mean róle. It has been conjectured that 
while in the chalcolithic period the inhabitants of southern Turkmenistan were more 
closely linked to the Sumero-Elamite world, a change occurred in the Bronze age and cul- 
tural ties became ‘orientated: towards Harappa culture (°'). In its itself this is a quite 
straightforward conclusion, since only towards the middle of the 3rd millennium B.C. did 
the urban civilisation of the Indus Valley take shape, develop, and begin to play an essen- . 
tial part in the history of neighbouring areas. А very revealing proof of this is the number 
of imported objects like the ivory toy-sticks discovered at Altyn Tepe (°*); and also Indian 
influences evident in the art of the engraver — for example the seal in the form of a 
three-headed predatory animal (°%). It would seem, nevertheless, that we must not make 
too much of Harappan influence, since we know that the Altyn Tepe site itself has yielded 
up objects of the Hissar III type that were clearly imported: examples are a grey carafe 
and a bronze vessel (°°). And further: together with the toy-sticks small square slabs made 
of elephant ivory with tiny disks incised on them have been found; and these are similar 
to analogous ones found in one of the Hissar III с tombs (°). If we add to these finds the 
axe fitted with tenons unearthed at Altyn Tepe exactly akin to one at Turang Тере, and 
take into account the round and cross-shaped seals clearly matching those of Hissar (°), as 
well as the « wand », an exact copy of which is to be found at Sah Tepe (°°), the aforesaid 
affinities become most convincing (fip. 4). And more general affinities have been left aside: 
e.g. those evident in large pins with a double spiral decoration, and affinities afforded by 
stone « weights » and beads with serrated edges. For some objects moreover, there are 
also analogies in the ancient archaeological cultures of Pakistan, and this forces us to be 
more wary in appraising the connexions observed. Evidently there was a new orientation 


(5%) Prccorr, « Dating the Hissar Sequence... », cit., p. 183. 

cit., p. 170. (9?) GANJALIN, « Raskopki.. na Altyn ере», 
(57) V. Masson, « Protogorodskaja civilizacija cit., p. 217. 

juga Srednej Azii», SA, 1967, 3, p. 189. {6) SCHMIDT, ор. cit., p. 223, РІ. LXV, 2797. 
(58) A. GANJALIN, « Raskopki v 1959-1961 gg. (62) ARNE, op. cit. . 

na Áltyn дере», SA, 1967, 3, fig. 6. (99) SCHMIDT, op. cit; fig. 118, 2697; pl. 


(5°) Masson, « Protogorodskaja civilizacija... », LXIX, 1782. 
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in the cultural ties of south Turkmenistan tribes in the Namazga 'V period, and in addition 
an enlargement of their geographical « diapason ». Links with north-east Iran must, in 
the nature of things, have been more marked in south-west Turkmenia, and the chance 
find of an axe in the village of Dajn ('*) is the first but not the only piece of evidence of 
this kind. That southeast Turkmenia came within the sphere of reciprocal contacts with 
the ancient urban civilisation of India, even in an advanced degree, is something that 
cannot be ruled out; but by and large the evidence so far points to links with Iran. What- 
ever the truth of the matter, the culture of the inhabitants of the fertile oases in the foothills 
of the Turkmeno-Khorásán mountains and in those of the Kopet Dagh especially was in 
an intermediate position, and played a very significant part in linking Harappan culture 
with areas lying to the west.- This will be clearly seen by a glance at’a map showing the 
geographical location of the most important objects found which were mainly imported. 

The proto-urban culture that was taking shape: in southern Turkmenistan in this 
period is seen to be the outcome of a further development of small local communities. And 
it is not purely fortuitous that the plentiful modelling of human figures (an emotional ba- 
rometer) in southern Turkmenistan during the age of Namazga V has provided us with a 
particular iconographical type (fig. 5) quite different from that of Нагарра and northern 
Iran (9). 


Towards the middle of the 2nd millennium B.C. the decline of many settlements in 
north-east Iran and southern Turkmenistan and of the cities of the Indus valley can be 
observed; but its causes hitherto have not been made fully clear to us. At the same time 


a number of data cast doubts on the current hypothesis that these events were directly. 


correlated. For example, we can note an actual depopulation of most of the settlements 
in the Gorgàn Valley during the second half of the 2nd millennium B.C.; but J. Deshayes 
inclines to the view that the cause of this was the setting in of a period of increasing 
drought (°°). 

Similarly, in southern Turkmenistan in the age of Namazga VI settlements as huge as 
Altyn Tepe were completely abandoned and life at Namazga Tepe sharply declined; yet in 
this very period fresh sites sprang up elsewhere (Tekkem Tepe), and even ancient ones 
continued to survive (Ulug Tepe): indeed, there then came about the conquest of the delta 
of the river Murghab (Autin, Tahirbaj) Equally problematical is the question of the nature 
and period of the destruction of the urban civilization of India (*). 


(95) A. GaNJALIN, « Árheologiceskie pamjatniki this tangible settlement was not wholly cut short in 


gornyh rajonov...» cit, p. 15, fig. 1. : the late Bronze Age. Cf. T. C. YOUNG, « The Iranian 
(9) V. Masson, V. SARIANIDI, «О znakah Migration into the Zagros », Iran, V, 1967, p. 24, 


na  juZnoturkmenistanskih ^ statuetkah epohu note 76. 
bronzy », VDI, 1969, 1, pp. 86-99. (*) К. Rares, «The End of the Ancient 
($9) J. DESHAYES, « Tureng Tepe and the Plain Cities of the Indus», American Anthropologist, 


of Gorgan in the Bronze Age », Archaeologia Viva, LXVI, 2, 1964, pp. 284-299; С. DALES, « Civiliza- 
I, 1, 1968, pp. 35-37. It is noteworthy that at tion and Floods in the Indus Valley », Expedition, 
Hissar, too, traces of habitation in the early Iron VII, 4, 1965; Ib., «The Mythical Massacre at 
Age have been found, which prove that the life of Mohenjo Daro », Expedition, VI, 3, 1964. 
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As will be seen, we are still far away from a final solution of this problem taken as a 
whole. What is in many respects a singular complex dating back to the age of Namazga 
VI is known to us on the south-west frontier of Turkmenia (culture of ancient Dahistan 
and displays close affinities, even amounting to identity, with north-east Iran. Especially 
significant are grey-coloured vessels with a complicated spout, a faithful copy of which has 
been found in sites like. Sah Tepe П A, Turang Tepe, Hissar III, and to a lesser extent at 
Tepe Giyan I and in the cemeteries of Siyalk B. The analogies are so striking that the 
view has been put forward that there was a genetical relationship between archaic Dahistan 
pottery and Šah Tepe type ware (^). 

The circle of analogies is at present being further tai through the discovery of 

` kindred complexes at Kalar Раё and above all at Hürvîn (°) — once again in the regions 
of northern Iran. Clearly, the culture of ancient Dahistan is directly and immediately 
linked with the culture of the sites we are considering. 

Therefore, Һе abandonment of settlements like Sah Tepe and Turang Tepe on the 
one hand, and of archaic Dahistan culture on the other, was practically contemporaneous 
and, as far as we know, reflects the migration of the communities inhabiting the Gorgan 
Valley towards the fertile lands of the Misriyan plateau. 

Roughly speaking, then, we can say that in the 2nd millennium B.C. north-east Iran 
and south-west Turkmenia formed part of one single historical and cultural area, bound up 
with general historical and cultural destinies, as early as the neolithic age. At the same 
time, in the south of Turkmenistan and in the Murghab Oasis, the culture reflects an inde- 
pendent line of development the roots of which stretch back into the age-old past of the 
indigenous inhabitants. 

The conclusions can be briefly stated. it was not the mesolithic of the Caspian region, 
but the pre-ceramic culture and ancient agricultural peoples of the Turkmeno-Khorisan 
mountains that served as the basis for the formation of the Déejtun culture. The birth of 
a new type of economy in the pre-DZejtun petiod could have been a stimulating influence 
which in the end made an impact in the mountain valleys of Kurdistan. The settlements 
of the ancient agricultural peoples belonging to the D£ejtun culture covered, right from 
the start, an immense area stretching from the Gorgan Valley to south-east Turkmenia. 
There are solid reasons for believing that kindred settlements also existed at the base of 
the « triangle of fertile lands », and first and foremost in the valley of Kuéin-Meghed. 

In the first half of the 5th millennium B.C. we can observe in Iran the diffusion on 
a.pretty vast scale, extending to the frontiers of south-east Turkmenistan, of the culture 
of the Tell Hassuna cycle. Somewhat later we note the infiltration of people belonging 
to the Cesme “АП culture, a reflection of which seems to be afforded by the Anau I A 
complex. Taken as a whole, this period is marked by an undeniable, albeit limited, pene- 
tration into southern Turkmenistan by people from ancient Iran. 


(8) V. Masson, « Pamjatniki kul'tury arhaice- TrJuT AKE, VII, 1956, p. 431. 
skogo Dahistana v jugozapadnoj Turkmenii », (8) VANDEN BERGHE, op. cit, pls. 43-53. 
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During the course of the first half of the 4th millennium B.C., the inhabitants of 
southern Turkmenistan developed their own settled farming culture. In the central and 
western areas of the same region in the second half of the 4th millennium B.C. (Namazga 
II) there spread a new style of pottery the sources of which can ultimately be traced to 
the regions of south-west Iran. Altogether, during almost the whole of the 4th millennium 
B.C., a profoundly local line of development is reflected in the culture of the inhabitants 
of southern Turkmenistan. 

Tn ancient Iran at the end of the 4th and at the beginning of the 3rd millennium B.C. 
we can observe a shifting of tribal settlements in a migratory movement extending to the 
northern foothills of the Kopet Dagh. At the foot of the Kopet Dagh range it was the 
central Iranian tribesmen who infiltrated, but in south-east Turkmenia the migratory link-up 
` was with south-west Iran. We cannot rule out the view that this second stage in the 
infiltration of such tribal communities may have been a distant echo of political events 
associated with the Sumero-Elamite rivalry. 

Down to the end of the 3rd millennium B.C. the development of local culture was 
marked by the continuation of ancient traditions. Isolated north-Iranian affinities had no 
essential significance and were episodic in character. _ з 

At the end of the 3rd and Ње beginning of the 2nd millennium В.С. а proto-urban 
civilization took shape in southern Turkmenistan, and this stimulated cultural, and above : 
all commercial, ties on а wider scale. Accordingly, we can observe ties both with Harappan 
culture and that of north-east Iran, which is to be expected in a territory with an inter- 
mediate geographical position. Nevertheless, even in this period, traditional ties with Iran 
are more conspicuous than those with Harappa, especially as regards settlements in south- 
west Turkmenistan. | 

Events occurring towards the middle of the 2nd millennium B.C. and involving the 
regions of north-west Iran and southern Turkmenistan are not wholly clear to us; but they 
did not lead to a breakdown in cultural contacts between these two areas. Indeed, the 
culture of ancient Dahistan is seen to have a genetic connexion with north-east, a con- 
nexion that earlier had not extended beyond the areas bordering on the rivers Sumbar and 
Atrek. This may represent the third period in the history of such ties which, as far as 
material culture is concerned, are a very tangible reality even though limited in extent 
territorially. 


. Editors note: This article has first appeared in Russian (« Drevmie svjaxi Juznogo 
Turkmenistana i Severnogo Irana ») in the Journal Sovetskaja Arheologija, 1970, 4, pp. 19- 
32, with 5 illustrations. Its publication in East and West has been made possible by the 
courtesy of the Author, to whom we render our best thanks. The translation from Russian 
is due to Dr G. Glaesser. 
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Harappan Ring-Kernoi: А Study 


by B. M. PANDE 


A « fragment of a pottery kernos — circular tube with small vases set at intervals — 
associated with the mud brick embankment » was found in the recent excavations at Mo- 
henjo-daro, conducted by Dales ("). His view that the object had «not hitherto been 
reported from Harappan sites » (^), does not appear to be totally correct, for a few other 
like examples have been unearthed at Harappan sites. 


In the excavations at Нагарра (°), a similar object was found in the Great Granary 


area. But for the variation with regard to the form of the vase, the object from Harappa 


belongs to the same class of objects as the latest Mohenjo-daro example. The fragmentary 
Harappà kernos has only one extant vase resembling a cup with a splayed-out mouth and 
plain featureless rim, as against a miniature-sized globular jar with a narrow neck and ex- 
ternally-curved rim of the Mohenjo-daro specimen. 


In the same group of vessels may also be included two more examples — one each 
from Mohenjo-daro and Harappa — which are lodged in the Central Antiquities Collection, 
Safdarjang Tomb Baradari, Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi (*). The earlier 
Mohenjo-dato specimen, which is also fragmentary, has two intact vases, akin to the Harap- 
pa one. The other specimen, from Wheeler’s excavations at Harappa, has only the half 
segment of the tube surviving and the vases are broken and lost. : 


(*) The author is deeply beholden to his 
colleagues Shri M. S. Mani and Shri A. К. Ghose 
for the drawings, accompanying the paper, and to 
Shri Sital Banerji for his all-round help. In the 
preparation of the paper, the author has had 
opportunities to discuss the various aspects with 
Sarvashri H. Sarkar, M. C. Joshi and К. S. 
Ramachandran to whom his grateful thanks are due. 
The photographs are by the courtesy of the 
Archaeological Survey of India (figs. 15-17) and 
Dr George F. Dales of the University of Penn- 
sylvania (fig. 18). 

(1) С. Е. Dares, «New Investigations at 
Mohenjo-daro », Archaeology, XVIII, 1965, 2, 
pp. 145-50. ` 

(2) Ibid., p. 149. 


(3) M. S. Vats, Excavations at Harappa, . 
Calcutta, 1940, II (Plates), pl. LXXI 76. Unfor- 
tunately the present writer has not been able to 
trace the description of the object from vol. Т 
(Text) The original records pertaining to the 
object are given on the relevant place describing 
the object; see below, p. 312. 

(*) My colleague, Shri Sital Banerji of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi, has 
kindly resurrected these objects for the present 
writer from the vast material in the Central 
Antiquities Collection. The writer is grateful to 


. him for his ready help in getting not only the 
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relevant details from the original field records 
and registers, but also for the subsequent 
discussions. 


1. Morphological Details of tbe Harappan Kernoi 


That the four specimens — two each from Mohenjo-daro and Harappà — belong to 


the same class of objects known as kernos, is beyond doubt. This is obvious from their 
general shape and characteristic features comparable to the ones found in a vast area outside 


India and in large numbers. 


АП the four specimens are composed of a circular tube made of terracotta, varying in 
outer diameter from 15 cm. to 9.6 cm. (^) and the inner from 11 cm. to 6 cm. with small 
cups or vases set at intervals and having perforation at their bottom so that the tube 


which serves as a support provides a common base for their interconnection. Three speci- 
mens — one from Mohenjo-daro and two from Нагарра — are in red ware, well-fired, of 
medium to fine fabric, the vases being attached over the perforated portion of the ring or 


the tube by means of applique technique. 


The details of the four specimens are as follows: 


1. Fragment of a pottery ring-kernos from Harappa (°). Harappà, No. 2348, Find-spot 
17/15, GG Area F, Depth 5'4". The ring has an outer diameter of 15 cm. and inner 11 cm. 
Only one cup is surviving, its diameter being 32 mm. and is attached to the tube by means 
of applique method. The tube is flat at the bottom. The total height of the object is 4.4 
cm. Red ware, medium to fine fabric and well-fired (figs. 1, 15). 





Fig. 1 - Fragment of a ring-kernos from Harappa 
(= fig. 15). 


(5) The details of the ring-kernos discovered 
by Dales from Mohenjo-daro are omitted from 
the present paper as these are not available to 
the present writer. The description is based on 
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Fig. 2 - Fragment of a ring-kernos from 
Mohenjo-daro (= fig. 16). 


the plate published alongwith  Dales's paper 
referred to above. 
(€) VATS, op. cit., pl. LXXI 76. 


2. Fragment of a pottery ring-kernos from Mohenjo-daro. Mohenjo-dato 49.251/2961, 
Hr. 267 (°). The tube has an outer diameter of 9.6 cm. and inner 6 cm. Only two cups 
are surviving out.of the total seven (?). The two cups are identical in shape and form and 
have an everted rim. These are also attached to the tube by means of applique tecnique. 
The tube, which is flat at the bottom is not circular in section but slightly elongated. The 
"overall height of the object is 5.6 cm. out of which the height of the tube and the cup is 
2.8 cm. respectively. Red ware, cream-slipped, medium to fine fabric (figs. 2, 16). 


3. Fragment of a pottery ring-kernos from Harappa (^). (HP XXIX-30, LXVITI-LXXII, 
depth 5’2”, 2A) (°). None of the cups or vases attached to the tube is surviving and the 
tube is nearly one-half intact. The remnant of the tube shows three holes where the cups 
were attached by applique technique. From the distance in between the three cups it is 
likely that the specimen, when complete, had in all, eight cups. Алп interesting feature of 
this example is that the perforation on the upper portion of the tube continues down to 
the lower one, the latter however, being much smaller. Red ware, self-slipped, well-fired 
and of medium to fine fabric (figs. 5, 17). 


4. Fragment of a pottery ring-kernos from Mohenjo-daro. Only one vase is intact 
which differs in form and shape from examples 1 and 2. Other details are not available 
(figs. 4, 18) (°). 





\ 
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Fig. 3 - Fragment of a ring-kernos from Нагарра Fig. 4 - Fragment of a ring-kernos 
— fig. 17). from Mohenjo-daro (— fig. 18). 

(7) This object has not been described by present in the excavations at Нагаррӣ, informs 

Marshall in whose excavations it was found. me that the object was found near cemetery R37, 
(8) This object is from the excavations at Burial 5 and probably belongs to the mid-levels 

Harappa by Wheeler in 1946 and, like the previous of the Harappa Culture. Wheeler’s report totally 

examples, has been omitted in the interim report, omits the mention of Trench XXIX too. 

R. E. M. WHEELER, « Harappa 1946: the Defences (10) Photograph by courtesy of George Е. Dales 

and Cemetery К 37», AI, 3, 1947, pp. 58-130. of the University of Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


(9%) My colleague, Shri Sital Banerji, who was 
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2. Distribution of Ring-Kernoi outside India 


The kernoi have a wide distribution both in space and time. The distribution in time 
ranges from about the middle of the 4th millennium B.C. to the early centuries A.D., and, 
in fact, to the modern times in certain parts of the world (*). The area of distribution 
includes Greece (and the islands), Crete, Cyprus, Israel, Egypt and modern Iraq (and the 
peripheral regions). 


An attempt has been made here to present an overall picture of the chrono-cultural 
distribution of the kernos, without, however, attempting a quantitative analysis. 


The main focus of distribution of the kernos is mainly Greece, Crete and the adjoining 
islands, where these occur for the first time in the Early Minoan (c. 2500-2100 B.C.) and 
pre-Mycenaean (c. 2500-1800 B.C.) levels and continue to be in use right through the 
Middle Minoan (c. 2100-1500 B.C.) to Late Minoan (c. 1550-1150 B.C.) down to the 
late Greek and Roman times (c. 6th cent. B.C. onwards). Thus a continuous tradition of 
use can be discerned for an interminable period of about three thousand years, the tradi- 
tion surviving even in the modern times, with subsequent modifications and alterations, in 


the Greek Orthodox church (7). 


То name a few of the sites where these objects have been found, covering this vast 
chrono-cultural span we may include the following: Palaikastro (^), Kourtes (^), Hagios Ni- 


(11) Nearly half a century ago, the subject was gejásse): see J. L. MYERS, « A Modern « Kernos » 

dealt with in an illuminating paper by S. Xanru- Vessel from Tiflis», Man, XXXVII, 1937, art. 
OUDIDES, « Cretan Kernoi », Annual of tbe British no. 30, pp. 25-27. . 
School at Athens, XII, 1905-1906, pp. 9-23. The (33) At this site was found a «clay cover with 
subject was further analyzed, in the wider context a conical pierced top and a kind of door in the 
of the Minoan-Mycenaean religion: see M. P. side, decorated with a frieze of birds ... [which] 
Ninssow, The Minoan-Mycenacan Religion, Lund, served as covers for lamps ... [which] were set 
1927, pp. 113-18, 387-90. I have relied heavily on the kernoi, when they were decked for ritual 
on the data furnished by these scholars, while use»: see К. M. Dawkins, «Excavations at 
supplementing the information from the later Palaikastro III», Annual of the British School 
excavation reports. The inclusion of compartment- at Athens, X, 1903-1904, p. 221. 


ed vessels and two or mote vases around a central 
stem by Xanthoudides has been examined in 
sufficient details by various scholars. For the 
purpose of the present study, only ring-kernoi 
have been taken into account. The other types, 
classed as kernoi by Xanthoudides, and examples 
of which are forthcoming from the Indian sites, 
will be a topic for a separate paper. 


(14) М№іѕѕом, ор. cit, pp. 116-17, fig. 19. 
This kernos consists of a « hollow ring (diameter 
19 cm.) upon which six small jugs with narrow 
necks and spreading mouths are placed alternately 
with three coarsely made human figurines, of 
which one holds his arms to his head, another 
to his breast, while the third grasps the handles 
of the vases next to him, Аз Xanthoudides justly 


(12) XANTHOUDIDES, ор. cit, pp. 20-23. Atten- remarks, this very peculiar feature connects the 
tíon may also be drawn to a modern kernos from vessel with the group of dancing women fastened 
Tiflis in the Ethnographical Department of the on a common ring-shaped base from Palaikastro » 
Museum of Basel, described in the accession (ibid., p. 95, fig. 7); see also XANTHOUDIDES, op. 
register as « Puzzle-drinking vessel» (Vexiertrink- cit, pp. 15-17, fig. 3. 
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kolaos (^), Mycenae (75), Eleusis ("), Phylakopi (75), and certain stray examples from Crete 
whose exact provenance is not known and are lodged in various museums (3), 

In the same family of vessels are included generically connected vessels (other than 
the ring-kernos) which have been considered as kernoi by various scholars (°°). These 
include: compartmented vessels, vases around a central stem, dish-on-stand-like objects with 
two pendant interlacing double-loop handles (*), and « vases of a kernos, of unknown prov- 
enience in Athens, with a vaguely anthropomorphic handle consisting of a long loop sur- 
mounted by a moulded head and with small arm-like projections recalling those of a 
herm » (??). 

Vessels of the above-mentioned categories, and different from the usual ring-kernoi 
have been found from this area and cover almost the same period. The Knossian example, 
from the EM II (c. 2200-2150 B.C.) levels, which Evans considered a prototype of the 
kernos (*) has its echo in the example from Olynthus ascribable to early 4th cent. B.C. (^*). _ 

These ring-kernoi from the Greek and Cretan sites provide interesting ramifications of 


(15) XANTHOUDIDES, ор. cit, pp. 18-19, figs. 1-4, pp. 54 ff. 
4, 5. А | . (29) L. D. CaskEY, «Recent Acquisitions of 
(5) NiLSSON, op. cit, p. 117, fig. 21; the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston», AJA, XL, 
A. Furumarx, The Mycenaean Pottery, Analysis 1936, p. 313, fig. 10, This Late Mycenaean ring. ` 


апа Classification, Stockholm, 1941, pp. 69, 618, kernos has five small vases (an amphora, two 
fig. 20, Type 197. A variant of the ring-kernos kraters and two fragmentary vessels) at intervals 
Type 197 « has a number of small vessels attached and having perforations at the bottom, bull's 
to the ring and communicating with the interior ». muzzle pierced by three holes and two birds on 
Some of these have also attached to them plastic the top of the twisted handle. This kernos has 
serpents, bulls' heads and perching birds. There also been discussed by J. L. Myers, Man, XXXIX, 
is also’ another example of a curious combination 1939, art. no. 169. Myers takes it to be from an 
of a ring-kernos with a conical rhyton. This vase early phase of the transition. from the « Late 
has a hollow ring round the upper part, to which Minoan III» cülture to the earliest Iron Age. 
four small vessels (communicating with the ring) (2°) See above, note 11. 


had: been attached. 
ИТ (21) From Olynthus: see D. М. ROBINSON, 
(7) Here were found kernoi with covers, Ап Excavations at Olynthus, XIII, Vases found in 


interesting feature being a deep cup in the centre 1934 and 1938, Baltimore, 1950, pp. 406 ff. 
inside which was placed a lamp — and surrounded pls. 246, 247, nos. 1021, 1022. 


by small vases all around. The covers, which 
h b ; (22) А, D. Ure, « Small vases from the Euboean 
келкә qi i qid VE QE ar Workshops», Annual of the British School at 


Palaikastro) too, were perforated and domical in 
shape: see DAWKINS, ор. cit, p. 221; ХАМТН- Athens, 58, 1965, p. 14, pl. I 1. 


OUDIDES, op. cit, p. 18. (25) A. Evans, The Palace of Minos at Knossos, 
(15) A ring-kernos having ten cups around the London, 1921, I, p. 75. 
central bowl: Nirssow, op. cit, p. 114, fig. 16; (?*) ROBINSON, op. cit. In the light of the 
T. D. ATKINSON et al, Excavations at Pbylakopi examples from ancient Crete, it is tempting to 
in Melos (Society for the Promotion of Hellenic consider the Harappan dishes-on-stand and cups- 
Studies, Supplementary Papers, 4), London, 1904, on-stand as ritualistic vessels. The Olynthus 
pp. 27, 102, pl. VIII 14. The Melian example — example, however, has an additional feature: 
like the one from Hagios Nikolaos — found in there are two rings hanging from the dish. (For 
a Cycladic grave near Phylakopi, provides a sort a brief survey of comparable types from sites out- 
of a via media in between the ring-kernoi and side India, see J. MARSHALL, Mobenjo-daro and 
elaborate kernoi having series of cups around a the Indus Civilization, London, 1931, I, pp. 295- 
central stem from Melos, now in the Sèvres and 96, where Marshall has dealt with the brief 
the British Museum: see К. С. iBosANQUET, history of offering stands. According to him, 
«Notes from the Cyclades», Annual of the these vessels were used for ritual purposes as 


British School at Athens, III, 1896-1897, pl. IV also for ordinaty use.) 
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the original type of the kernos having simple cups or vases fixed on rings. These elaborate 
specimens have, on a ring, along with vases, human, animal or bird figures, handles, etc. At 
times, these Cretan kernoi are also painted by means of simple geometrical patterns or elab- 
orate floral motifs (2%). Ё 


The evidence from Cyprus, likewise, is of a vast time-span and a variety of shapes and 
forms of the ring-kernos. In fact, next to Crete, the maximum types and number of ring- 
kernoi ere found from the sites in Cyprus. The period covered ranges from the Early 
Bronze Age or Early Cypriote (c. 2400-2000 B.C.) to the Iron Age (c. 1050-950 B.C.) 
with instances of ring-kernoi occurring as late as the Hellenic period. These have been 
found there, mostly from the tombs and probably forming part of the funerary furniture. 
This is evidenced by the examples from Lapithos (°), Vounoi (7°), Tomb of Engomi in the 
Famagusta District (**), and certain stray examples of uncertain provenance from Crete (°°). 
These Cypriote examples like the Cretan ones, show elaborate types: the one from Vounoi 
which has four vases and cups on a ring, has a vase surmounting another (°°). 


The earliest example from Egypt is from Sedment and is datable to the IX-X Dynasty 
(c. 2271-2197 B.C.) (*). A later example from the Temenos of Aphrodite in Naukratis (**), 
can be placed in between the 6th and the 3rd cent. B.C. 


Ring-kernoi are fairly common in the sites in Israel (incorporating the Syro-Palestinian ` 
sites). Interesting specimens from the area can be seen in Jericho (??), Gezer (**), Megid- 
do (?), Hazor (°°), Beth-Shan (**), etc. and are datable from the Early Bronze Age (c. 2900- 
2100 B.C.) to the period of the Assyrian rule (c. 8th-6th cent. B.C.).7 


(25) For example, a Mycenaean ring-kernos: found at the site; these, however, ate referred to 
cf. NiLSSON, op. cit, p. 118, fig. 21. as lamps even though they show no signs of use. 
(26) E. Gyerstap, The Swedish Cyprus Ex- This example has also been referred to in A. 
pedition 1927-1931, Stockholm, 1931, I, pp. 134 FAIRBANKS, Catalogue of Greek and Etruscan 


ff.; II. pls. XXXIV 1, no. 129, XXXVII 1, XLI 2, Vases, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Cambridge, 
CII 54, CXXX. Mass., 1928, p. 104, pl. XXX, no. 311. - 

(7) P. Drxatos, «Les cultes préhistoriques (33) E. SELLIN, C. Warzincer, Jericho (Deut- 
dans lle de Chypre », Syria, XIII, 1932, pp. 343- sche Orient-Gelleschaft, Berlin, Wissenscbaftlicbe 
53, pls. LXXIV 6, LXXVI 1. Veréffentlichungen, XXII, Leipzig, 1913, p. 141, 

(28) P. Drxaros, « Recent Acquisitions of the fig. 149. 

Cyprus Museum», Report of the Department of (34) R. А, S. MacaLisTER, The Excavation of 
Antiquities, Cyprus, 1936, pp. 26-27, pl. IX 1. Gezer 1902-1905 and 1907-1909, London, 1912, 

(2%) References collected from different sources, П, fig. 390.1-3. 

but not checked by the author: J. L. Mmzs, (35) Н. G. May, Material Remains of the 


Handbook of Cesnola Collection of Antiquities Megiddo Cult (The University of Chicago Oriental 
from Cyprus, New York, 1914, nos. 502 (Early Institute Publications, XXVI), Chicago, 1935, 


Iron Age), 899-902 (Hellenic, not illustrated). pp. 17-18, pl. XVI. This publication provides 

See also E. GJERSTAD, Studies on Prehistoric with useful material about the distribution of 

Cyprus, Uppsala, 1926, pp. 115, 120. the ring kernos in the light of the discoveries at 
(3?) Drxatos, op. cit, 1932. Megiddo. See also G. SCHUMACHER, Tell el- 
(21) W. M. F. PETRIE, С. BRUNTON, Sedment Mutesellim, Leipzig, 1908, I, fig. 204 a; C. WAT- 

I (British School of Archaeology in Egypt, XXXIV), ZINGER, Tell el-Mutesellim, Leipzig, 1929, fig. 7. 

1924, pl. XXX 40. (3°) Y. YADIN et al, Hazor, Jerusalem, 1958, 
(3?) E. A. GARDNER, Nawkratis, ll (Sixth I, p. 40, pl. LXXI 26. 

Memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund), London, (37) A. Rows, «The Palestine Expedition, 


1888, pl. VII 3, p. 41. Several of these were Report of the 1928 Season », University of Penn- 
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Figs. 5-6 - Ring-kernoi from Cyprus. 





. Fig. 7 - Ring-kernos from . Fig. 8 - Ring-kernos from Naukratis, Egypt. 
Vounoi, Cyprus. ` s 






SQUARE 
-CUT RIM, 
SURVIVAL OF- 
EARLIER TABLE 


Fig. 9 - Section of Greek kernos (diam. 25 cm.), irom 
Hagios Nikolaos, Crete. 
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Not many examples of the ring-kernos have been found in Iraq. However, there is an 
example of a ring-kernos from Stratum IX (c. 3200 B.C.) of Tepe Gawra (^) and a 
fragmentary example from the Diyala region (?). An interesting point worth mentioning 
is the discovery of certain ring-kernoi from Mesopotamia belonging to the Parthian period (*). 


3. Typological Details of the Ring-Kernoi from Sites outside India 


As compared to the kernoi from the sites outside India, the Harappan examples are 
very simple and comprise only cups or vases attached to a ring (see above, pp. 312, 313). The 
examples from the vast area referred to above, however, ate elaborate and show a variety 
of ramifications, not only with regard to the ring-base but also in case of the objects which 
were affixed. on the ring. Thus, an example of a ring-kernos of the White Painted II va- 
riety from Cyprus has, over an elaborately painted ring with a basket handle, bull’s -and 
goat's heads, pomegranates and miniature vases (fig. 5) (^). Another beautiful example of 
the Late Mycenaean (c. 1500-1100 B.C.) times, again from Cyprus, comprises «a ring 
upon which three vessels, two with narrow mouths and one cup with a handle, and a 
bull's head is fastened » (*”) (fig. 6). A specimen from Vounoi (see above, р. 316) is again 
an interesting type, for, it has not only different kinds of vessels over the ring, but the 
ring itself stands on four solid legs (**) (fig. 7). The ring-kernos from Naukratis, Egypt, 
‘though of later period, also stands on legs and on the ring (both being painted) are ten jugs 
and handles alternately (fig. 8) (**). Probably of the late Greek or Roman times, the kernos 
from Haghios Nikolaos (*°) (fig. 9), is a combination of a ring-kernos and a pedestalled 
bowl. This seems to be an evolved variety and typifies a combination, of which the earliest 
example is from a Cycladic grave near Phylakopi, Melos (**). 

The Palestinian examples, notably from Megiddo and Gezer, ate again of an elaborate 
type. The Megiddo specimen (fig. 10) has, on a ring base, one gazelle head, two ampho- 
rae, two pomegranates, two doves and one cup which all communicate with the hollow base. 
The gazelle head is decorated with red lines, has pierced eyes and orifice through mouth; 
the other pots or birds are also painted or decorated likewise (*'). The Gezer examples also 
have alternating figures of birds and pomegranates (fig. 11) (^^). | 


sylvania Museums Journal, XX, 1929, p. 69. (VATS, op. cit.) as a comparable type. 


See also A. Rowe, « The Temples of Dagon and (%) N. C. DEBEVOISE, Parthian Pottery from 
Ashtoreth at Beth-Shan», University of Penn- Seleucia on the Tigris, Ann Arbor, 1934, p. 25, 
sylvania Museums Journal, XVII, 1926, p. 300; fig. 3. 
E. Gyerstap, The Swedish Cyprus Expedition, (41) Gyerstap, The Swedish Cyprus Expedi- 
Stockholm, 1948, IV, Part. 2, p. 251 note. tion, cit., IV 2, pl. XV 2. 
(38) A. J. TOBLER, Excavations at Tepe Саша, (42) CASKEY, op. cit., p. 313. 
| Philadelphia, 1950, II, p. 159, pl. LXXXb. See (43) Drxatos, op. cit, 1932, pl. LXXIV 6. 
also E. A. SPEISER, Excavations at Тере Gawra, (44) GARDNER, ор. cit, p. 41, pl. VII, 3. 
Philadelphia, 1935, I, pl. LXX 138, p. 55. (455) XANTHOUDIDES, ор. cit, fig. 4. The il- 
(39) P. Dzroucaz, Pottery from the Diyala lustration is based on EVANS, op. cit., p. 76 fig. 44. 
Region (The University of Chicago Oriental (19) NILSSON, op. cit, p. 116, fig. 16. 
Institute Publications), Chicago, 1952, p. 103, (47) May, op. cit, рр. 17-18, pl. XVI. 
pl. 106 1. Delougaz refers to the Нагарра example ' (48) MACALISTER, op. cit., fig. 390, 1-3. 
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Fig. 11 - Fragment of a тїпр-Кегпоз from Fig. 12-- Ring-kernos 
Gezer, Palestine. from Mycenae. 


Not that all the ring-kernoi from these sites outside India were of an elaborate variety. 
An example of a ring-kernos from Mycenae (*), from the Middle Minoan III levels, is of 
a simple type having only three cups over a ting and communicating with each other (fig. 
12) (°). From Mycenae again, is available a fragmentary ring-kernos, which is painted with 
beautiful ornamental motifs (?'). 


(9) Furumark, op. cit, Type 197. Taxila: see J. MARSHALL, Taxila, Cambridge, 1951, 


(5°) This Mycenaean example can be very well II, р. 420; ITI, р]. 125, no. 126. 
compared with an interesting object from Sirkap, (51) NILsSON, op. cit, p. 118, fig. 21. 
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4. Conclusion 


That the object kernos — ring-kernos or 
the other types — had ritualistic function in 
ancient Greece, or is a cult-object in the Me- 
giddo cult, is beyond doubt. In Cyprus, more 


often than not, these are found in graves as а. 


part of the funerary furniture. This is evi- 
dent from their location in a site (wherever 
found from the excavations) connected with 
cult; rituals or as accompanying the dead. Even 
the shape of the ring-kernos — clearly the 
result of a complex evolution — and the 
variety of forms or objects represented on the 
ting-kernoi prove that they were ritualistic 
vessels. | 

Ancient Greek and Roman literature attests 
to this fact. Harrison (7), while discussing 
the Kernophoria, has described two types of 
kernos on the authority of Athenaeus and the 
scholiasts on Nikander etc. The first of these 
was a winnowing fan (**) which in the begin- 
ning was a simple agricultural instrument, but 
was subsequently mysticized by the religion of 
Dionysus. But there was another kind of 
kernos, which, according to Athenaeus, was 
«a vessel made of earthenware, having in it 
many little cups fastened to it», in which 
white poppies, wheat, barley, pulse etc. were 
kept. It was thereafter carried aloft and 
certain rites were performed and was distrib- 
uted to those who had done so. Athenaeus 
also gives a long list of the contents of the 
kernos. From Eleusis, where such an object 
had been found in the excavations, are also 


(52) J. HARRISON, Prolegomena to the Study 
` of Greek Religion, repr., London, 1961, pp. 158- 
160, 548. 

(53) Ibid. p. 159. See also С. Jones, Dic- 
tionary of Mythology, Folklore and Symbols, 
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Fig. 13 - Ring-kernos from Melos. 


New York, 1962, Part 2, p. 919. The same author 
has discussed elsewhere (Part 1, p. 502) the 
Eleusinian mysteries in which the harvest thanks- 
giving rite Eleusimia is described. 


available accounts of the officials mentioning a vessel called ЖЕЙУ; which is identical 
to the kernos of Athenaeus. An early specimen from Melos (fig. 13) (*) is a beautiful 
example dovetailing the various types of ring-kernos, pedestalled гіпр-Кегпоѕ and vases 
around a pedestalled stem.. This example has two rows of circles of vases over a pedestal: 
the inner circle has ten cups and the outer fifteen (7). 


The kernos from Haghios Nikolaos, again an example of the composite variety, is.im- 
portant, for, « inside it was found a clay lamp with one wick and two holes in the cov- 
er » (°°), which conforms to the description given by the scholiast on Nikander. 


According to Xanthoudides, « the kernos was a sacred vessel not used exclusively at 
the Eleusinian mysteries, but also in the worship of other gods, as is known from the cults 
of Rhea Cybele, Attis, and the Corybantes » (°"). 


It is thus obvious that the kernos — the ring-kernos or the other types — was a vessel 
connected, in ancient Greece and Crete, with harvest and used in the related festivals. In 
Cyprus, whete these have been found in the graves, we have a clear proof of their connec- 
tion not only with the dead but, ipso facto with the living too. 


The ring-kernoi from Israel, which might have « originated in the footed ring-vases of 
early Cyprus and Egypt» (°°), have pomegranates, doves, gazelles on them (see above, 
p. 318). These are symbolic and mark «its function in the fertility cult » and the minia- 
ture jars « contained wine, the fruit of the grape ». Thus, « the kernos ring was probably 
for libations: the liquid would be poured into the cups to circulate throughout the doves, 
pomegranates, and jars, DIES the fertility of the earth and the fructifying of its 
produce » (°°). 


In the light of the above, the question arises about the use of the Нагаррап ring- 
kernoi. But the limited number available from the Harappan sites suggests these to be 
intrusions rather than а component part of the cultural equipment of the Harappan Culture. 
We may, however, envisage in their presence, an attestation of clear-cut intercultural rela- 
tionship of the Harappan Culture not only with those which were contiguous, but contem- 
porary. In the absence of the complete stratigraphical data — sadly lacking in the earlier 
reports on Нагарра and Mohenjo-daro by Vats and Marshall and even by Wheeler — it is 


(343) К. C. BosaNQUET, «Notes from the (58) May, op. cit., pp. 17 f. 
Cyclades », Annual of the British School at (5) May, ibid. Mention may be made here 
Athens, III, 1896-97, pp. 54, 57-58, pl. IV. of «a polychrome pottery vase, 234 in. in height -. 
Bosanquet has discussed, in some details, the (no. 7788), shaped like a pomegranate. Its ground 
ritualistic associations of these vessels in the light is painted white, Sut the scheme of decoration 
of Greek tradition and literature. in red and green is worn past recognition ». This 
(55) Numerous other examples have also been object, from Нагаррӣ, was found in Mound Е, 
described by BosANQUET, ibid. Great Granary Arez, Stratum III. The kernos too, 
(°°) XANTHOUDIDES, op. cit, p. 19. was found in the Great Granary Area. See VATS. 
(57) Ibid., p. 19, also quoting Harrison, ор. op. cit., I, p. 28; II, pl. LXXI 21. 


cit., pp. 158 ff. 
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difficult to pin-point the exact period of contact and we can only feel secure by saying that 
the discovery is yet another example of cultural interrelationships (°°). 


Even if we presume that the kernos was absorbed as a cult object by the Harappans, 
the answer is supplied by the fact that the sub-stratum of the urban Harappan Culture was 
primarily agricultural. In the sophisticated urban social structure of the Harappans, the 
cognate agricultural cults were improvised and improved into which such objects as the 
ting-kernoi were incorporated as the cult paraphernalia.. In view of the above, even the 
dishes-on-stand and the cups-on-stand should not be dismissed as mere utilitarian vessels, 
but should be invested with ritualistic meaning (%). The discovery of the ring-kernos from 
` Harappa (see above, p. 312, figs. 1, 15) is important since it was found from the Great 
Granary Area, where all the agricultural produce was stored. 


Finally it would be of interest to mention here another example of a kernos from 
Taxila (fig. 14) (**). This object, datable to the beginning of the Christian era, is compa- 
rable to the various kernoi of the complex variety described above. Marshall has described 
it as follows: 


Sk' 14-218; Block E'; sq. 73-74'; stra- 
tum III. Perforated bowl of red clay with three 
triangular holes ín sides. Diam. 4.5 in. Hollow 
roll rim with marks on top of three attach- 
ments (?lamps), which are missing. 


This perforated bowl, according to Mar- 
shall, served some ceremonial purpose and has 
analogues. He states, « somewhat similar va- 
‘ses are common in Cyprus, and their bottoms 
are often similarly perforated »., This object, 
which comes from the Parthian levels at 
Taxila, provides yet another example of inter- 
cultural relationships, while proving also the 
continuation of the idea which got deep-rooted 
into the Indian cultural sub-stratum. 





_ Fig. 14 - Kernos from . 
Sirkap, Taxila. 


(€) While analysing the influence of the 
Aegean on the contemporary cultures, Helene J. 
Kantor writes, « The importation and occasional 
imitation of Aegean objects in Egypt and Asia 
as well as the oriental goods found in the West 
demonstrate that a taste for exotic objects existed 
among the peoples of the ancient world. The 
appearance in any country of foreign objects, 
acquired by trade or as tribute, testifies to far 
less significant connections than those which 
resulted in the actual adoption of alien cultural 
traits by another civilization. When such exchanges 
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occured they must have been made possible by 
fairly continuous and frequent encounters between 
the areas in question, enabling people to acquire 
familiarity with some aspects, at least, of foreign 
civilizations»: H. J. KANTOR,, « The Aegean 
and the Orient in the Second Millennium B.C »., 
AJA, LI, 1947, p. 56. 

(6^) More so in the light of the examples from 
Knossos and Olynthus: see above, notes 21, 24. 

(9) MARSHALL, op. cit; see also above, 
note 50. í 
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In the context of the aforesaid facts, it would be worthwhile to include an example 
of « a hollow-bottomed ritualistic vase with a flared-up base and long narrow neck and 
decorated with plant motifs » which has recently been discovered from Khana-Mihirer- 
Dhipi, West Bengal (*). Belonging to Period V (c. 8th-10th cent.), this vessel, according 
to the excavator, was ritualistic in purpose. Though not in the main line of the ring-kernoi, 
it perhaps represents the culmination of the concept of the ritualistic vessels, which had 
their remote origins in the Mediterranean and were introduced into India during the Harap- 
pan times. It is thus a pointer towards the absorption processes of objects and thereby of 
ideas, which still persist in the contemporary cults, rituals and the associated objects. 


(98) IA, 1963-64, p. 64, pl. XLIX B. 
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Identification of the So-called Nagi Figures as Goddess Sasthi 


by PniTHVI KUMAR AGRAWALA 


From the Mathura region A. Cunningham collected and published a fragmentary sculp- 
ture (2 feet 5 inches in height; now in the Mathura Museum, No. F 2), carved on both 
faces, and showing on the main face an almost life-size figure of a female in the centre with 
five other mutilated female busts radiating from her halo (^). On the basis of the hood-like 
representation on the head of the central figure, Cunningham identified the image as repre- 
senting a royal Nagini and in his characteristic manner named it as « Queen of the Nagas », 
attended by five Naginis (*) (fig. 1). 

According to him, « The figures are nearly life-size, and the sculpture must have oc- 
cupied some prominent position where it could be seen on all sides, as the back of it is 
completely carved with the trunk and branches of a great tree. The style of the tree is 
similar to that of the back of the group from Kota, which is given in the same plate (?). 
The principal figure was canopied by nine snakes’ heads, of which only the necks are now 
left. The Queen's right hand is raised towards her head, but there is nothing else to show 
what was her action. The five attendant Nágnis are naked to below the navel, where a 
zone of five strings encircles the loins, and supports some drapery, which probably concealed 
the lower portions of their figures. This is a common device of the old Buddhist sculp- 
tors, to avoid the representation of the snaky lower extremities » (*). 


However, by all subsequent scholars the sculpture has been understood in the light 
of Cunningham's identification and indeed is widely known to students of Indian art and 
iconography as Nagarájfi or « Queen of the Nagas » (°). Her character as a deity is un- 


(*) For the photographs reproduced here we « Matrka Reliefs in Early Indian Art », EW, XXI, 
are grateful to the authorities of the Mathura 1971, pp. 82-84). 
and Lucknow Museums and the Archaeological () A. CUNNINGHAM, Report of a Tour in 
Survey of India. The author is indebted to Sri Eastern Rajputana іп 1882-83 (Archaeological 
R. C. Agrawala, now Director of Archaeology and Survey of India, XX), pp. 34 f£, pl. III. 


Museums, Rajasthan, who first drew his attention (*) Ibid., p. 34. 

to the problem of correct identification of the (°) Ibid., pl. ПІ. 

so-called Nagarajiii image in the Mathura Museum (*) Ibid., pp. 34 f. 

(No. F 2) and her possible identity as Sasthi. (5) J. Рн. VoceL, Mathura Museum Catalogue, 


Only recently Dr N. Р, Joshi has discussed this Allahabad, 1910, p. 111; In, La sculpture de 
problem and identified the goddess on sculpture Mathura, Paris, 1930, p. 47, pl. XL; A. K. Cooma- 
No. F 2 as the six-bodied representation of the RASWAMY, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, 
Krttikas (« Devi Sanmukhi ya Sasthi», Bulletin London, 1927, fig. 82; V. S. AGRAWALA, Mathura 
of Museums and Archaeology in U.P., 3, June Museum Handbook, Allahabad, 1939, p. 38; Ip., 
1969, pp. 38-41). He has also referred therein A Catalogue of tbe Brabmanical Images in Matbura 
to the opinion of R. C. Agrawala who identifies Art, Lucknow, 1951, pp. 101 f, 

her as six-headed Sasthi (see now R. C. AGRAWALA, 
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doubted from the halo surrounding the head. But her identity does not appear to be un- 
derstood correctly by the scholars. To us her 2262 character seems to be based on an 
incorrect identification of the so-called Naga-hood on her head. The details are too much 
damaged or abraded to suggest any such snake hood. In fact, what remains can hardly 
suggest anything more than a close-fitting plain coif. 

However, the Naga-hoods do not appear to exist from the surviving details, and the 
originally suggested identification of the sculpture as « Queen of the Nagas» by Cun- 
ningham is apparently off the mark, In the case of the subsidiary or so-called attending 
Naginis, this « snake-hood » or coif was possibly not shown; the only figure preserved 
fairly completely of this group is on the right side and does not appear to have such a 
decoration indicated round her head. Presumably all the five figures were likewise also 
devoid of any separate halo. Thus their Nàgini character does not appear to be indicated 
or intended. This fact, as well as their half-bodies, would further suggest that the ancillary 
busts radiating at the back of the principal figure had hardly any separate or independent 
identity in the composition and possibly combine with the body of the deity in the centre. 

Though Cunningham described the side figures as « five attendant Nágnis » and sug- 
gested a justification of their half bodies only being depicted in a sculptor's device of show- 
ing their lower portions as hidden by the main figure, he was himself aware of the dif- 
ficulty as regards their radiating position round the main figure if one took them to be the 
attendant figures. In his words, « But, as the great Nágni group must have ended in a 
pyramidal form with the middle attendant figure forming the apex, I cannot even make a 
guess as to its probable use » (°). 

To understand the true nature of the sculpture, we have to look for an iconography 
which needs a multi-bodied representation. There can hardly be any doubt that in the com- 
position round the middle figure there are five busts arranged in a circular manner against 
the space available on the large halo above the shoulders of the figure. The subsidiary busts 
are apparently shown as emerging out from the body of the central figure, thus making a 
composite representation of six manifestations. This leads us to identify the goddess as 
Sasthi who is widely known from literature to be six-headed in her aspect of Sanmukhi (°). 

In order to understand this identification more clearly, we can refer to a few Киѕапа 
sculptures from Mathura, namely Nos. F 3, 1244, F 32, 739 in the Mathura Museum and 
No. J 84 in the State Museum, Lucknow (°). Three of this list are illustrated here (figs. 
2-4). These pieces depict a standing goddess flanked by two males carrying long spears. 
The group has been described by V. S. Agrawala in his Mathura Catalogue as showing « a 


(5) CUNNINGHAM, op. cit, p. 35. Sasthi, with wings on her shoulder, and (3) 
C) P. К. Acrawata, Skanda-Karttikeya, A Sanmukhi Sasthi, six-headed (ed. Hemrdy Sarma, 
Study in Origin and Development, Varanasi, 1967, Bombay, 1938, p. 67). 
pp. 35, 40 f., 69 f, etc. See Kasyapa Sanshita (8) V. S. AGRAWALA, А Catalogue... cit, 
mentioning three aspects of Sasthi's form, namely pp. 102, 104; Iv., Jaina Tirtbankaras and Miscella- 


(1) Sütikà Sasthi, associated with child-birth and neous Figures, Varanasi, 1963, p. 51. 
the confinement room (si#tikd-grha), (2) Paksa 
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Fig. 1 - Goddess Sasthi 

with five ancillary 

busts. Archaeological 

Museum, Mathura, No. 
1.2. 





Fig. 2 - Six-headed Sasthi between Skanda 
and Visakha. Archaeological Museum, Ma- 


thura, No. F.3 





Fig. 3 - Six-headed Sasthi between 
Skanda and Visakha. Archaeological 
Museum, Mathura, No. 1244 





Fig. 4 - Sasthi and Sakti-carrying 
Skanda. State Museum, Luck- 
now, No. [.84. 





Nagi between two àyudbapurusbas » (°). Here also the head-ornament, similar to the 
instance in No. F 2 of the Mathura Museum (fig. 1), has apparently led to this identifica- 
tion. We may discuss this problem in the light of the reliefs here reproduced. The two 
given Mathura reliefs (namely Nos. F 3 and 1244 of the Mathura Museum) show a female 
figure in the centre with one lance-bearing male on either side. Right hands of all the 
figures are held in abbayamudra indicating beyond doubt their divine character. А canopy- 
like decoration or coif shown round the head of the female offers the nearest comparison 
to a similar feature in the sculpture discussed above. Неге its shape is quite distinct and 
it can hardly be taken to represent a canopy of Nága-hoods C 

It is curious to note that on this head-decoration, both in Nos. F 3 and 1244 of the 
Mathura Museum (figs. 2, 3), there appear five small human heads (") However, the 
number of heads, ie. six including the main head of the goddess, suggests her identity as 
Sasthi or Sanmukhi (six-headed) Sasthi. There can be no doubt that the flanking figures, 
almost identical in description, аге. accordingly figures of Skanda, carrying enormous Sakti 
in their left hand. One may refer to the iconography of Skanda on early Kusana reliefs (2°) 
and the inscribed statue of A.D. 89 (2%). 

In this light the identification of the female deity with six busts in No. Е 2 seems 
further confirmed not as a Nagi but as Sasthi herself having an iconography of six bodies, 
the principal representation being in the centre with five busts emanating from her 
shoulders. | 

Similar depiction of this goddess in Киѕӣпа art is seen on another relief, No. J 84, in 
the Lucknow Museum (fig. 4). On this fragmentary piece, a female stands by the side of 
a standing male deity carrying a lance or Sakti, evidently Skanda. Presumably there ‚ was 

-another similar Skanda figure flanking her on her right, as can be guessed from the depic- 
tion in Nos. Е 3, Е 32 and 1244 of the Mathura Museum. Though her right arm and 
part of the halo are mutilated, there is sufficient detail preserved to indicate her identity. 
Over her left shoulder there are seen two female busts carved in relief against the remain- 
ing part of the halo, and suggest that there were in all five such busts or half-figures 
emanated round her head, approximately in the same manner as seen on No. F 2 of the 
Mathura Museum. 


(°) V. S. Acrawara, A Catalogue...., cit., We are able to trace its earliest occurrence in the 
pp. 102, 104. mother-goddess figures on the ring-stones, datable 

(20) This coiflike feature on the head -of to the Mauryan period or even earlier. For a 
goddesses will be seen on a number of images: comprehensive treatment of this very early icono- 
cf. V. S. ÁGRAWALA, Indian Art, Varanasi, 1965, Braphic trait, we propose to make a study 
pl. CXVI; N. P. Josm, Mathura Sculptures, elsewhere. 
Mathura, 1966, pl. 34; Ip., « Two Matrka Plaques (0) V. S. AcRAWALA, A Catalogue...., cit., 
in the State Museum, Lucknow », Bulletin of pp. 102, 104: see the description given by him. 
Museums and Archaeology in U.P., 1, March 1968, (12) See my Skanda-Karttikeya, cit., pls. VIII, 
pp. 22 f., fig. 5; ID., « Devi Ekanaméa КЇ Kusana- IX, p. 47. 


kalîna mirtiyam», Bulletin of Museums and (28) Ibid., p. 46, pl. УП. 
Archaeology in U.P., 1, March 1968, fig. 1; etc. wm 
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Inter alia we may have here one significant point noted. As а bulk of new evidence 
is now being made known to us from Маїһига art in considerable detail, it appears that 
in early Indian iconography there are two clearly-defined stages regarding the development 
of multi-imbed types, especially in case of the polycephalous images. Presumably, as the 


evidence available would suggest, in the earlier stage the sculptors, particularly at Mathura, ` 


devised, as required by certain myths about a deity, a technique of representation that 
rendered the multi-headed grotesque aspects by composing several half-bodies or busts 
together. For instance the goddess Sasthi is depicted on the two above-mentioned pieces 
(viz. No. F 2 at Mathura and No. J 84 at Lucknow) as having six bodies, one in the centre 
and the other five round her head, — denoting her curious six-headed (Sammukhi) char- 
acter. e 

Possibly similar is the concept underlying the representation of a Visnu sculpture 
(No. 14.392-395, Mathura Museum); three of his other aspects (comprising the Catur- 
vyüba) appear round the halo of the central figure (7^). 

But in the second stage of developing iconographic forms, the busts are reduced to 
heads only, as we see in the case of Sasthi, Karttikeya and Visnu (as “ Vaikuntha”) im- 
ages (*). 

The practice of showing several busts to compose a multi-headed form of a deity ap- 
pears to have been guided by several factors. Firstly myths and legends of the polycepha- 
lous nature of the divinity because of his composite character combining originally more 
than one deity or aspect (e.g. Visnu’s Vaikuntha form) were at the back of this type of 
representation; or, as we have in the case of Karttikeya who, being associated with six 


Krttikas, was regarded as a combination of six infants either cast away separately on the. 


Sveta mountain by Svaha or born from the six Krttikas themselves (^). The other reasons 
appear to relate to the representational aspect of showing several heads over oné neck, and 
the aesthetic side of such portrayals in the rather immature stage of the iconographist-ar- 
tist’s experience and skill with such themes. 

The process that supposedly. evolved the composition of polycephalous icons possibly 
also influenced to some extent the multi-armed type iconography suggesting the depiction 
of radiating extra arms from the shoulders of the figure. 

The duplication of Karttikeya on either side of the goddess Sasthi on reliefs Nos. F 3, 
F 32, 1244 in the Mathura Museum was possibly suggested by the dual nature of this deity 
as Skanda and Visakha, mentioned by Patafijali (7). However, in the case of the early 
Matrka plaques from Mathura two similar fz&/zcarrying Karttikeya figures occur on either 
side of the Mother-goddess group. In the later period one of them is usually replaced by 


(24) Josut, Mathura Sculptures, cit., pls. 38, р. 319, fig. 1; Josur, Mathura Sculptures, cit., 
39, p. 82. pl. 88. 

(25) See my Skanda-Karitikeya, cit., pp. 40 f.; " (19) P. K. AcRAWALA, Skanda-Karttikeya,. cit., 
R. C. AGRAWALA, « Skanda from National Museum, pp. 25, 29, 56 ff. 
New Delhi and U. P. Hills», EW, XVIII, 1968, (77) Ibid., pp. 16, 44, also p. 34. 
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Сапеба according to subsequent mythological and iconographic interpretations (5). It is 
not known whether this occurrence of the Skanda figure on either side of Sasthi is analo- 
gous to the early Ekanarnéa reliefs which show her flanked by Krsna and Balarama in a 
similar fashion. It is difficult to say at present which type inspired the other (°). 

One significant fact observed by V. S. Agrawala in his description of image No..F 2 
at Mathura further confirms the Sasthi identification. The ancillary bust on the right is the 
best preserved in the group, and as described by him, « on the palms of the hands which 
are raised to the height of the shoulders she carries two bowls, from each of which rises a 
flame (agni-jvdld) » (°°). The myths associating Sasthi with fire through Skanda and the 
Krttikas can hardly be ignored here and are important features of iconography (?'). 


(18) Ibid., р. 48. pp. 25 ff: Agni as his father; the Krttikas also 

(7°) Josur, «Devi ЕКапатќа... », cit, fig. 1. being the asterism of Fire; К. C. AGRAWALA, 

(2°) V. S. AcRAWALA, А Catalogue...., cit., « Gandhára Skanda with Flames», EW, XVIII, 
p. 101. 1968, p. 163. 


(1) P. К. ÁcRAWALA, Skanda-Karttikeya, cit., 
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A Note on Two Ganesa Statues from Afghanistan 


by M. K. DHAVALIKAR 


Sometime àgo Prof. Tucci published in an early issue of this journal a small note on 
a statue of Сапеќа found at Gardez some years ago (") It was subsequently removed to 
` Kabul where it is presently worshipped by the Hindu residents of Kabul in Dargah Pir 
Rattan Nath near the Pamir Cinema. This statue has also been noticed by T. N. Ramachan- : 
dran and Y. D. Sharma who led the Indian Archaeological Delegation to Afghanistan in 
1956 (^). The statue bears an inscription in two lines in Sanskrit on its pedestal. This 
epigraph was again edited by D, C. Sircar who, on the basis of palaeography, assigned the 
statue to 6th-7th cent. A.D. (*). Very recently К. C. Agrawala has brought to light the 
ürdbvamedbra aspect of this image (*). | | 

The Indian Archaeological Mission has also referred to yet another statue of Сапеќа (?). 
It was found at Sakar Dhar (Shankar Dhar), ten miles north of Kabul, from where are 
reported very interesting images of Sürya and Siva. Even though T. N. Ramachandran and 
Y. D. Sharma have referred to this statue, it appears that it has as yet remained un- 
published. R. C. Agrawala has referred only to the zrdbvamedbra aspect of this statue (°). 
It will thus be seen that both the statues of Ganega are now noticed even though the latter 
from Sakar Dhar has not received the attention it merits. Both the statues are of great 
importance not only on account of their artistic merits but also because of their iconogra- 
phical peculiarities. It should also be specially emphasized that.they are among the early 
representations of the elephant-headed god. It is therefore proposed to discuss in the fol. 
. lowing pages the significance of the statues which has not so far been appreciated by 
scholars. 

It is necessary at the outset to describe the statues in brief so as to emphasize tbeir 
uniqueness. The statue, which is now in the Dargah Pir Rattan Nath locality of Kabul, is: 
a typical product of the Indo-Afghan school (fig. 1). It is made of inferior quality of 
marble and represents the elephant-headed Ganega. It is about 24 inches high and 14 inches 
wide, and on its pedestal is carved an inscription in two lines which records that « This 
great and beautiful Maha-Vinayaka -was consecrated by the renowned Sahi king, the illus- 
trious Sahi Khingala, who was Parama-bhattiraka-mabarajadhiraia, in the eighth year (of 


() С. Тоссі, «Preliminary report on an (3) EI, XXXV, 1963-44, рр. 4447. 
archaeological survey in Swat», EW, IX, 1958, (4) К.С. AcRAWALA, « Urdhvaretas Стапе$а from 
р. 228, note 29, fig. 40 on p. 323. Afghanistan », EW, XVIII, 1968, pp. 166-68. 

(2) Archaeological Reconnaissance in Afghanis- (3) Archaeological Reconnaissance ..., cit. 
tan: Preliminary Report of tbe Indian Arcbaeologi- (°) Op. cit, pp. 167 f. 


cal Delegation, New Delhi, 1956 (cyclostyled). 
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his reign), in the maba-jyestba-mása, $ukla-paksa, trayodaíz, viíakba naksatra and Simba 
lagna ». On the basis.of the palaeography of the record, it can be assigned to early 6th cent. 
Sircar, however, is of the opinion that the record should be dated to the 7th cent. for the 
reason that the letter ya has been shown in the tripartite form (°), 


The more complicated issue is of the identification of the king Khiügala. It is interest- 
ing to note in this connexion that a very ancient king named Narendraditya of Kashmir also 
bore the name of Khinkhila (°). He was a successor of Mihirakula, apparently the Huna 
king of that name, who ruled from 510-535 A.D. But Narendráditya who bore this title 
was a late king and as such cannot be identified with Khiügala of the inscription who, as 
the record explicitely states, was a Sahi king. He was probably an early king and in that case 
may be identified as the issuer of those coins bearing the legend Khinga or Kbingi on 
them. One such coin is in the Indian Museum, Calcutta and nine other similar coins are said 
to have been in the possession: of Mrs J.P.T. Rawlins who is reported to have found them 
in Punjab. According to Vincent Smith, the Indian Museum specimen is ascribable to the. 
end of the 5th cent. (°). Another coin is also known to bear the legend Devafahi Khin- 
gila (^). However, we must agree with Prof. Tucci who rightly observes that the date of 
this king is still subject to doubt (2). 

The numismatic evidence cited above tends to show that the statue of Сапеќа in 
question can, with reasonable amount of certitude, be’ assigned to the latter half of 5th cent: 
or at best to the early 6th cent. This is also supported by the stylistic peculiarities 
of the image. The elephant-héaded god is shown standing in the dlidba posture; his hands, 
legs and chest are muscular, suggesting a strong Hellenistic influence. The trunk which 
is broken, was turned to the left while the broken tusk is clearly seen on the left. The god 
is shown wearing a bejewelled tiara (ardha-mukuta) and a necklet (kanthi) composed of 
what look like collared beads. The ornaments are noteworthy and are reminiscent of those 
met with in Gupta sculptures. The ears, catved at the back, are more or less stylized and 
look more like wings than ears. The god originaly had four hands, all of which are now 
broken. He wears a snake as his sacred thread (a@ga-yajfiopavita) and another band (udara- 
bandba) is tied to the belly. The zrdbvamedbra aspect of the statue was already noted by 
Agrawala (7). His lower garment (antariya) is a short dhoti (ardboruka) on which are seen 
motifs like lion's head (kirtimukha) and claws. Thus the costume and the jewellery show 

‘that the inspiration is from Magadha whereas the physical features are clearly betoken of 
a strong Hellenistic influence. The statue therefore can be dated, on stylistic grounds, to 
the latter half of 5th cent. or early 6th cent. 


The other interesting marble statue of Сапеќа found at Sakar Dhar (fig. 2) is of crucial 


(7) EI, cit, p. 44. XXVII, fig. 1. Р 
(3) Rajataranginit I 347; cf; М.А. STEIN, Ka- (10) А. CUNNINGHAM, Later Indo-Scythians 
lbana's Rajatarangini, Delhi, 1961, I, pp. 65, 80, [repr. from NumCbr, 1893-94], Varanasi, 1962, 
. and note to I 347. pp. 97, 110, pl. VIL, no. 11. 
(9) V.A. SwrrH, Catalogue of Coins in the (0) Og. cit., p. 328. 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, I, Oxford, 1906, pl. (12) Op. cit. 
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importance on account of its artistic and iconographic peculiarities. The elephant-headed god 
is shown standing with two of his four hands resting over the heads of two dwarf atten- 
dants (ganas), one each on either side. His lower garment (antartya) is a short dhoti (ardho- 
ruka) with tassel-like drapery in front arranged in such a manner as to show the god as 
ürdbvamedbra. The bulging belly is not, however, of huge proportions. He wears a nāga- 
yajfiopavita, The muscular chest at once reminds us of the Gandharan statuary. The trunk 
rests sufficiently high above the left shoulder. The right tusk is intact but the left is broken. 
The ears are stylized and give the impression of wings. The god has four arms of which 
the upper left is broken. The two lower arms аге spread down in a highly symmetrical 
pose and are seen resting over the heads of two ganas who ate looking up at Ganega with 
devotion. The gapas have curly hair and wear sparse jewellery. Stylistically, the statue 
resembles the early Gupta sculptures, and can be dated to the 4th cent. when the Gupta 
influence had begun to appear and the Hellenistic was lingering. It may therefore be as- 
signed to the transitional period between the Kushan and Gupta. It is interesting indeed 
that the Hindus of Kabul are now worshipping this image in the Shore Bazaar locality (Nar- 
singhdwara). . 


‚ This Сапеќа statue from Sakar Dhar is important in many respects. First and fore- 
most, it is evident from ‘the attributes in his hands and also the absence of the vabana that 
the iconography of the elephant-headed deity is not yet standardized, but on the other hand, 
is in the process of formation. This would only show that the statue was fashioned long 

„before Varahamihira prescribed the iconography in his Brhat-sarzbita. The dwarf attendants 
(ganas) are not usually to Бе met with in the icons of Ganega; in the present specimen they 
are shown only to emphasize the status of the god who was the leader of the ganas, which 
function justifies his appellation Сапеќа on Ganapati, that is, the Lord of the ganas. It should 
be specifically noted that the physical features of the deity are not of ponderous proportions 
as they usually are shown in later examples. This is undoubtedly due to the lingering Hel- 
lenistic influence. He does not wear any jewellery worth the name; only the bangles and 
the arm-bands аге to be seen. The crown also is not the elaborate kirita-mukuta which is 
to be seen in the later images of the god but a modest tiara (ardha-mukuta) (?) which is 
reminiscent of the headgear of the Sassanian kings of Iran. As already noted, the belly is 
not protruding and therefore no band for belly (wdarabandba) is necessary. The ardhva- 
medbra aspect of the statue has already been noticed by other scholars, and nothing can be 
said about its significance in the present state of our knowledge. 

The foregoing analysis of the stylistic and iconographical peculiarities of the statue 
amply show that it can be assigned to the transitional period between the Kushan and the 
Gupta, that is, sometime about the middle of the 4th cent. If we are not off the mark so 


(78) Bharata in, his Nétya-sdstra prescribes that in the hierarchy of Brahmanical deities. See Natya- 
senapatis and army leaders and lesser chiefs should Sastra (ed. M.M. Сноѕн), Calcutta, 1950, XXX ' 
wear an ardba-mukuta. This may then show that 134-35, p. 430. 

Ganega has not yet reached the exalted position 
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far as the age of the statue is concerned, then we can easily take it to be one of ilie vety 
early representations, nay even the earliest of all the. images of the god so far known ("*). 
It is indeed curious and interesting, but equally significant, that the images of the elephant- 
headed god of.such an early date should be found not in the country where the Brahma- 
nical religion flourished and still does but in a region where it did not survive. But it 
should be noted in this connexion that Afghanistan was at least culturally a part of the 
Indian sub-continent. As a matter of fact parts of eastern Afghanistan formed a part of the 
Kushan empire. The images of a number of Brahmanical gods and goddesses found in 
Afghanistan also amply testify to the patronage of the Hindu kings of Afghanistan. It is 
not therefore at all surprising that some of the early representations of Ganega should have 
been found in Afghanistan. 


In india although a number d images of Сапеќа have been found, most of them аге  . 
datable tó the post-Gupta period while those belonging to the Gupta period are only a few. . 
'This has led some scholars to infer that in point of time the god is a late addition to the 
Brahmanical panthéon (7). But it is nevertheless noteworthy that he achieves a very ex- 
halted position in the hierarchy of gods and goddesses within a very short space of time. 
The. general opinion seems to favour the view that his worship began sometime in the 6th 
cent. and during the following two or three centuries we witness his rapid rise to promi- 
nence, so much so, that by the 10th cent. an independent sect — albeit within the fold 
of Hinduism — commonly known as the Ganapatya, comes into being. Сапе$а was also 
borrowed by other religious systems such as Buddhism and Jainism and his worship spread 
almost all over Asia where Hinduism and Buddhism flourished. Even today Сапеќа is ac- 
corded a very high position by Hindus and it is one of the most о deities wor- 
shipped in India. 


The discovery of a statue of Сапеќа belonging to the 4th cent. A.D. throws important 
light on the antiquity of the elephant-headed god. First and foremost, it shows that the 
general view that his worship began sometime in the 6th cent. is no longer tenable. It also 
demonstrates that the deity was worshipped in Afghanistan as early as the 4th cent. The 
worship of the eléphant-headed god in Afghanistan in ancient times is also attested by the 
testimony of that most celebrated Chinese traveller, Hsiian-tsang, who visited India during 
629-645 A.D. He travelled through Central Asia and Afghanistan on his way to India in 
630. During his prolonged journey he spent considerable time in visiting the Buddhistic 
monastic establishments in Afghanistan where he spent a whole summer in the ancient city 
of Kapis. We can do no better than quote the words of the pilgrim: « To the south-west | 
of the capital [Карі] was the Pi-lo-sho-lo Mountain. This name was given to the moun- 


(14) “The Mathura Museum Сапеќа image from: АР. See V.S. AcRAWALA, Journal of the U.P. 
Salempur (No. 758) which is dated to the Kushan Historical Society, XXIV-XXV, 1951-52, p. 96: 
period is actually a late specimen of the Gupta - (35) R.G. BHANDARKAR, Saivism, Vaisnavism and 
period and has to be assigned to ca. 5th-6th cent. Minor Religious Systems, Varanasi, 1965, p. 148. 
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Fig. 1 - Gaņeśa. From Gardez. Dargah Pir Rattan Nath, Kabul (Courtesy, Archaeological Survey of India, 


New Delhi). 


- Ganega. Sakar Dhar (Kabul) (Courtesy, Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi). 





tain from its presiding genius who had the form of an elephant and was therefore called 
Pi-lo-sho-lo » (°). 

The pilgrim's testimony amply demonstrates that during the 6th-7th centuries the 
peoples of Каріќа were worshipping their tutelary god who had the form of an elephant. 
It is necessary to emphasize that Hsüan-tsang merely records a tradition which was in 
vogue long before he visited Кара. This tradition is confirmed by the evidence furnished 
by an important coin type of Eukratides, an Indo-Greek king, who ruled over a part of the 
Asiatic possessions of Alexander the Great. This type has been described thus: « Zeus 
sitting on throne to front, holds wreath and palm to the right cf throne; forepart of ele- 
phant and to left a pilos (mountain); above his indistinct monogram; the Kharoshti legend — 
*Kavi( pi)sbiye nagara devatà? » ("). 

Of these, the symbols, viz. the head of the elephant and the mountain accompanying 
the central device as well as the Kharosthi legend are of especial interest inasmuch as they 
can be explained with the help of the account of Hsüan-tsang. Rapson was the first to 
connect the two symbols and the legend recorded by the pilgrim and explain these two 
symbols, one as the mountain Pilusára — « Pi-lo-sho-lo » of Hsüan-tsang — and the other 
as the elephant god of the mountain as also of Карі (**). Eukratides ruled from about 
171-150 B.C. and his respect for the god of his subjects is evident from his portrayal on 
the coin type issued by him. In fact, the coin is taken to be a proof of the conquest of the 
Kabul valley by Eukratides. It is again interesting to find the peculiar elephant head on 
some of the copper coins of Demetrius and other Indo-Greek and Saka rulers like Maues 
and it can also be associated with this deity peculiar to Kapisi and its environs. This points 
to the existence of the elephant god of Карі well before the 2nd cent. B.C. The repre- 
sentations of elephants are quite common in the early series of Indian coinage; it even 
occurs on the earliest punch-marked coins. It is realistically represented as full-bodied 
animal and not by its head only. As against this persistent tradition, only the head of the 
elephant is represented on the early coin devices of foreign rulers in India. This can be taken 
to represent a stage between the theriomorphic and the anthropomorphic form of the ele- 
phant god. 

It may incidentally be noted that this association of Сапеќа with mountains continued 
in South-east Asia where he was worshipped in the later period. In the region of Kom- 
pong Thom in Indo-China an inscription of the 9th cent. was discovered. It contains a refer- 
ence to a donation given to Ganega of Chandanagiri, that is, Ganega of the « Sandal moun- 
tain». Barth identifies this mountain as the Chocung Prey near which on a hill in the 
vicinity of Prah Pada are the ruins of a temple that is believed to have been dedicated to 
Сапе$а (). This inscription is important because it refers to Сапеќа as an independent 


(5) T. WATTERS, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels p. 26, 
in India, 1st Indian ed., Delhi, 1961, I, p. 129. (15) CHI, I, p. 556. 

(7) R.B. WHITEHEAD, Catalogue of the Coins (19) L. PALMER Brices, The Ancient Khmer 
in the Punjab Museum, Labore, I, Oxford, 1914, Empire, Philadelphia, 1951, p. 193. 
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and locally important deity and emphasizes the tradition which followed him from India to 
Japan of being worshipped in connexion with mountains. In Japan, he was supposed to 
be seated on a mountain and was referred to as the « King of Elephants » (7). 


Another factor that merits a very careful attention is the name of the deity as given 
by Hsüan-tsang which is « Pilusára ». Literally it can be taken to mean « elephant essence ». 
It is remarkable that Ganega has been referred to in the Kung-hsien statue inscription as 
« the Spirit King of Elephants » ("). It is highly probable that the name « Pilusara » was 
connected with that of the city of Kapisi. Kapisi can be explained as «а city endowed with 
elephants »; for kapi also means ‘elephant? in Sanskrit. However, the name « Pilusára » can 
also be compared with « Pillaiyar » which is the Dravidian name for Сапеќа and is current 
in South India even today. The latter is supposed to be a corrupt form of his ancient 
Dravidian title and is obviously derived from the Dravidian words pallu or pella, both 
signifying « tooth », that is, « the tusk of the elephant », although in the present form 
there is no meaning of tusk. Pilla is a Tamil word for « child » and pillaiyár means « noble 
child ». But according to Pai-sadda-mabámmava, pille meant « the young of an elephant » 
and the Pali word pillaka has the significance of « young elephant » (7). Even in Sanskrit 
the word pila or pila means « elephant ». The Dravidian name « Pillaiyar » therefore, in 
all probability, might have derived from the ancient Sanskrit « Pilusara », for linguistically 
also the derivation is feasible. There are a number of examples in which we find that 
when a word was borrowed from Sanskrit into Tamil, Sanskrit sa or fa was changed into 
ya in Tamil (**). It should therefore be amply clear that the concept of the elephant- 
headed god originated in Afghanistan and that his ancient name « Pilusara » still survives 
in « Pillaiyár » in South India where incidentally several Hindu traditions still persist in 
their purest form, 


(20) A. Gerry, Ganeśa, Oxford, 1936, p. 80. 

(21) Ibid., р. 68. 

(22) According to К. CALDWELL, Comparative 
Grammar of Dravidian Languages, 3rd ed., Madras, 
1961, p. 599, it is a word of Scythian origin to be 


compared with Latin pullus, « young of an animal ». 

(23) MLR. RAJAGOPALA IYENGAR, «Phonetic 
Changes in Tamil Words Borrowed from Classical 
Sanskrit », Journal of Oriental Research, XVI, 
1940, р. 57. 


A Rare Wooden Sculpture of Five-Faced Сапеёа 


by M. C. Josur 
and К, S, RAMACHANDRAN 


An interesting wooden sculpture of a five-faced Сапеќа carved in bold relief on an 
oblong slab measuring 35 cm. in height, 18 cm. in width and 8 cm. in thickness was re- 
cently brought to our notice by a private collector (*). From the standpoint of composition 
the sculpture (fig. 1) is divisible into three planes: (i) upper edge of prabbavali with the 
heads of Сапеќа; (ii) torso of the deity flanked by lower part of prabbávali and capitals of 
decorative pilasters and (iii) the vabana or the mount of the deity. 

The intricately-carved image of Сапеќа is shown mounted on the shoulders of a 
double-headed monster. The deity has five elephant heads, all in a horizontal row, the 
central one, which is in the front, being more prominent than the other four in profile, two 
on each side receding one behind the other. The figure has ten hands and two legs. Over 
the central head of the figure is to be seen an ornamental boss. The five heads of the god 
wear kiritamakuta. All the trunks, excepting central one, are curled inwards and nearly 
touch the mouths suggestive of Сапеќа eating modakas. The central trunk, however, is 
dangling down with its tip twisted towards the proper left. As usual, the Ganega is pot- 
bellied. In the four right hands, from top to bottom, are held respectively the milotpala, 
paraíu, danta (broken) and khadga; the fifth one is in the abbaya pose. The hands on the 
left carry, from top downwards, а fankha (?), а nárikela, Sara and раѓа respectively, while 
the fifth one, which is broken, might have held a vessel filled with modakas, The two legs 
of the god rest on the upturned palms of the demonic vabana. 

The image of Ganega is adorned with graiveyaka, keyiiras, katakas, padangadds and 
padasaras. Besides, the figure is decked with a muktd-yajfiopavita, channavira and beaded 
mekbalà. Оп the body of the deity, just above his navel is engraved the outline of an 
ornamental snake. 

The vahana, as noted above, is double-headed. It has two animal heads issuing forth 
from a human body. The two heads are bovine (?) in character with nozzle-like mouths. It 
has two pairs of horns and elongated ears. The eyes are roundish and look as though pro- 
truding from their sockets. It has eight hands and two legs. The figure is in a kneeling 


(*) Photographs have been kindly supplied by (1) This forms part of the collection of Mrs 
the Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi Vimal Seth, No. 8, Dharma Marg, Chanakyapuri, 
(Neg. nos. 97/69, 96/69). New Delhi. 
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position with its left knee on the ground and the right foot firmly planted; the right leg 
itself is bent at the knee. In the two upturned palms of a set of hands the figure supports 
the legs of Сапеќа, the posture recalling Garuda carrying Visnu, frequently depicted in 
Indian images. Another pair of lower arms are holding a darda placed firmly on the ground 
in between its legs. Two of the hands on the right hold khadga and Sara while in the cor- 
responding left ones are to be seen carrying &hetaka and dhanus. Like the figure of Ga- 
nega, his vahana is also well-adorned with graiveyakas, one of which has a square pendant, 
naga-valayas, katakas, etc. Like Ganeéa, the гарапа also has a skanda-málà, perhaps of 
pearls, adorning the upper shoulders. Both the deity and the mount are draped in striped 
ardboruka. Besides, the vàbana also wears an uttariya, the tassels of which сап be seen on 
its two sides. Сапеќа is sitting heavily and comfortably on the vahana. Although the 
mount is somewhat stiff, the slightly drooping head and the position of the knees indicate 
the heavy weight it is shown carrying, as also the complete submission to the over-riding 
figure. 


The image may be identified as Heramba Ganapati (^). But the Heramba form of 
Ganapati is to be depicted riding a lion or mouse. 


The most interesting feature of this sculpture is the double-headed mount of the deity 
which is neither a mouse nor a lion, the two tZbanas normally associated with the five- 
headed Ganesa. According to the texts (°) both these forms, viz., the lion and the mouse 
represent Dharma, the principal form of which is the bull as referred to in the scriptures. 
In the present relief too, the two heads of the mount are akin to that of a bull, though the 
body has a human form with eight arms. The Dharma (bull) has been described in the 
following terms: 


Chatvari $rügastrayo asya pada dve éirge sapta hastáso asya / 
Tridhà baddho vrsabho roraviti mahadevo martyath avivesa // (*) 


() Sti K.V. Soundara Rajan, Superintending resuscitated Agni from ashes to life, and Agni 
Archaeologist, Archaeological Survey of India, might have offered his respects by becoming his 
Southern circle, Madras, to whom the photograph mount. ‘The bearer figure himself is eight-armed, 
was shown, observes, « This cult figure is clearly with khadga and khetaka, Dbanus and Sara, in 
a Heramba or Pafichamukha Ganapati form but four arms, with another pair of arms holding a 
instead of riding on a lion, as is required for the danda on the front together. The four weapons 
above, it is borne on a human form (not unlike mentioned above are themselves those to be shown 
that of Garuda’s pose in relation to Vishnu) with on the two attendants Suvaktra and Balaván, and 
a pair of animal heads which appear to be that Gajakarna and Gokarna respectively the dvdrapdlas 
of a bull (with ears as well as horns, and face on the southern and western doors of the Ganeéa 
as much a bull as a lion). It is thus clear that a temple, as per Ripamandana. The figure stylis- 
composite concept is indicated by this bearer of tically appears to be not later than 14th century 
this Heramba Ganapati. Seemingly, it is a com- AD. ». 
binati i i 
divided о "d pu de ed (3) Silparatna, Rüpamandana and Kriyakaumudi 


as quoted by DVIJENDRANATH SUKLA, Pratimá 


karna attendant of the Ganapati; or as the em- " 
RA тара Vijfiana, p. 202. 


bodiment of Agni who is two-faced, on the basis 
of the Sürpakarna episode of Gane$a by which he (*) Nirukta, 3, 1-7. 
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Fig. 1 Five-faced Ganesa. Wood. South India, ca. 13th-14th cent. A.D.  Collectioe of Mrs Vimal 
Seth, New Delhi. 


Fig. 2 - Front view of the image in fig. 1. 





The Kalmilása-Tantra explaining the significance of Ganega’s гарана states: 


Adhunà sampravaksyámi rahasyam musikasya ca 
Vrsakara mahakaya vrsarüpa mahabala / 
Dharmarüpa vrsastvam hi Ganegasya ca vahanam // (°) 


A careful comparison of the details of the image and the textual description, however, 
reveals little parallelism between the two; the identification of the vahana as a form of the 
Dharma is, therefore, untenable. Most likely Ganega has been presented in this particular 
composition in his popular aspect of Vighnahartta and Vighnega, the double-headed vahana 
representing the demon Vighna who was subjugated by Ganesga. The Ahbnikacandrika, a 
mediaeval text, narrates that « Once, King Abhinandana was performing a sacrifice, in 
which he did not reserve a share of the offerings for Indra. Enraged at this, the latter 
called Kala and ordered him to destroy the sacrifice. He (Kala purusa) was aware that all 
good acts lead to the purification of mind which is the cause of the knowledge of Brahman, 
and that a person possessing such knowledge becomes deathless, amrtamaya. Aware of 
the potent effect of pious deeds and of the (act that evil minded people without merits 
would be under his power, Kala assumed the form of a demon, called Vighnàsura. 


After killing Abhinandana, Kala thereafter began hampering pious deeds, here and 
there, openly or in disguise. Unable to recognize Kala and being terrified by him, the sages 
Vasistha and others sought the protection of Brahman and being directed by the latter, they 
appeased Parívaputra Сапеќа, as no other deity had the power to destroy Kala. Thereupon 
the demon Vighna was defeated by Ganesa and he sought the latter's mercy. Then, Сапеќа 
made Vighna subservient to his own commands and assumed the title ‘Vighnaraja? at the 
latter’s request. From that time, it was arranged, Vighna would make his appearance at 
any pious ceremony where Сапеа etc., аге not worshipped or invoked. Having made this 
stipulation Сапеќа put this Vighna nearby his own self » (°). 


In the episode referred to above Vighna has been equated with Kala, one of the at- 
tributes of whom is a rod or danda (°) and it would be seen that in the relief in question the 
double-headed demon holds a danda with two hands besides the other emblems which show 
him as a warrior. The artist was perhaps particularly interested in representing Сапеќа as 
suppressor of evils or mischief-makers. It is possibly on this account that the deity was 
sculptured as riding the double-headed demonic figure. 


The whole composition appears to have been set up within a satkona (six-pointed 
star formed by means of double triangles placed one over the other with opposing apexes) 
which has also been referred to as the mystic diagram (yantra) of Сапеќа (°). The lowest 


(3) Kalivilasa-Tantra, 18, 10-11. C) « Kalo dandadharah »; Amarakosa, Varanasi, 
(°) Abnikacandrikà as quoted by Haras Mi- 1970, Prathama kända, Svarga-varga, Sloka 59. 
TRA, « Ganapati», Visva Bharati Annals, VIII, (°) Meru-Tantra, chap. 33, Slokas 31-48. 
1958, p. 39. 
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(С), central (B) and upper (A) planes of the image (fig. 2) respectively, represent the nether 
world, temporal world — the ten hands symbolizing the ten directions — and higher re- 
gions, symbolizing darkness, material prosperity and salvation (moksa) respectively. The 
five different heads perhaps characterize the five basic elements which are to get separated 
from the earthly body for final disappearance into eternity, marked by the merging of Self 
into the Supreme self. 

Images of Сапеќа having five heads, either in a single row or in tiers are rare in India 
despite canonical sanction, However, a few examples have been reported mostly from 
south India; though this type is prolific in Nepal. 

The owner of this particular sculpture is not aware of its provenance; on stylistic 
grounds and the technique of execution it appears to have been carved in south India. The 
image could be assigned to a date not earlier than ca. 13th-14th cent. A.D. stylistically. 
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The Crenelated Mane: New Materials and Speculations 


by WiLLIAM TROUSDALE 


In 1968 I published in this journal some preliminary observations on a peculiar tradi- 
tion of as yet unexplained significance, visually expressed in antiquity by the representation 
of horses with manes cut in such a manner that they appear to be crenelated (!). The pur- 
pose of this article was, in part, to carry on the observations, if not the study, of this 
phenomenon, and to open the subject to fresh speculation based on new evidence of its 
survival into present times. 

In 1957 the late Otto Maenchen-Helfen had brought together in a meticulously re- 
searched article most of what was known concerning this tradition (^). His references to 
representation of the crenelated mane fall between the 5th cent. B.C. and the 8th cent. A.D., 
and all are horses. In 1968 I reported on sixty-two crenelated donkey manes observed over 
a period of six years during travels through various parts of Afghanistan. Though the oc- 
currence of the crenelated mane in Afghanistan seems to correspond to the distribution of. 
Tajik and Uzbek populations (?), the major concentration of these manes in the north, in 
the region of ancient Bactria and Tokharistan, suggested that the tradition might properly 
be assigned to the Tajik peoples who, unlike the Uzbeks, seem indigenous to the region 
and who, therefore, might easily have preserved a tradition known to have existed in this 
general region at least as late as the 8th cent. That crenelation should be practiced now ex- 
clusively upon donkeys rather than horses I suggested may be the result of a natural evolu- 
tionary process in a society as it changes from a horse-breeding and horse-riding one into an 
essentially sedentary agrarian one in which the horse plays an increasingly inferior role. The 
practice of crenelating donkey manes seems to have no residual meaning but to be motivated 
simply by a desire for decoration. 

At the International Congress of Anthropology and Ethnology held in Moscow in 1964, 
Prof. Karl Jettmar formalized a thesis held as well by a number of Soviet paleoethnol- 
ogists and archaeologists, that the continuous Pamir-Hindukush-Karakorum massif did not 
constitute an impenetrable natural zone to the Indo-Iranian cultures forming in the steppe 
and forest zones between the Volga river and southern Siberia. In 1966 Jettmar published 
his ideas on this subject in an article entitled « Traditionen der Steppenkulturen bei indo- 


(3) «The Crenelated Mane: Survival of an СА], IH, 2, 1957, pp. 85-138. 
Ancient Tradition in Afghanistan», EW, XVIII, (3) See maps in my previous article, pp. 172- 
pp. 169-77. 73, figs. 1, 2. 

(2) « Crenelated Mane and Scabbard Slide », 
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iranischen  Bergvólkern », in the Yearbook of the South Asia Institute at the University of 
Heidelberg. 


Jettmar's studies among the Kafirs and Dards of the eastern Hindukush and Karakorum 
mountains produced evidence of residual Indo-Iranian culture traits in isolated regions 
which amplify similar findings by Soviet archaeologists and paleoethnologists in the Tien- 
shan. While Indo-Iranian traditions and culture traits in steppe and lowland regions have 
been altered or virtually transmogrified by dynamic historical factors, residual characteristics 
of the early Iranian culture emanating from the Andronovo territories between the Volga 
and southern Siberia may still be among those observed among isolated ethnic groups in 
mountain zones. Though at the time he wrote Jettmar referred especially to a time much 
earlier than that to which we may reasonably assign the first appearance of the crenelated 
mane, the thesis has some relevance to our subject (*). We do not, after all, know when 
the practice of crenelating horse manes began, but only that our first evidence of it is found 
among the equestrian people of the Pazyryk kurgans in the Altai mountains. We do know 
as well that horse veneration in several forms is a very early trait among Iranian peoples. 

It is in the light of Jettmar's evolving hypothesis that I should like to present the fol- 
lowing new materials. 


1) In 1968 I hypothesized that the practice of crenelating donkey manes, most preva- 
lent in the Tajik area of old Bactria and Takharistan, may be still more common in the 
‘rather more remote and more purely Tajik areas of Badakhshan province, and across the 
Amu-darya in the contiguous region of the Tajik SSR. Existence within the valley areas of 
Badakhshan of the crenelated mane, if not on horses then at least on greater numbers of 
donkeys, might be taken as evidence in support of the belief that the Tajik peoples were 
the preservers of the tradition, and, indirectly, of Jettmar’s belief that such traditions, 
especially if religious in nature, might survive in more isolated enclaves where the impact 
of culture change was minimal. 

In the same year I had an opportunity to travel eastward from Kunduz into Badakhshan. 
My visit there was not of long duration and I did not penetrate into remote parts of the 
province, but traveled along river valleys and over some dry farming hill country, the areas 
where I anticipated I might encounter evidence of the crenelated mane. Several crenelated 
donkey manes were sighted near Khanabad and Taliqan before entering Badakhshan, in low 
river plains areas, but both to the east and north of Taliqan no further examples were 
sighted in rural areas. Only near Faizabad were two additional examples recorded. Though 
in no way invalidating the hypothesis that the tradition of crenelating manes is preserved 
among the Tajik people, I am persuaded that, at least insofar as concerns Afghanistan, the 


(*) In an oral communication in January 1971, especially as regards residual traits concerning 
at the International] Congress of Orientalists, Can- horses in magical and religious contexts, one should 
berra, Australia, Professor Jettmar indicated to the consider later periods (Kushan) as those from 
author that he felt his earlier statements regarding which the observed residual traits derived. 


the Andronovo required modification and that, 
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tradition survives principally, if not solely, among the settled agrarian Tajik populace in 
the proximity of larger urban centers and that its survival there is perhaps owing to its 
having been adapted, possibly divest of meaning, to altered culture patterns. It does not 
constitute, therefore, an unaltered cultural trait of an earlier Iranian society, but an inter- 
mediate trait form which has undergone partial change and adaptation in accordance with 
evolving cultural patterns. What evidence may exist for this practice to the north in the 
Tajik SSR has not yet, I believe, been investigated by Soviet ethnologists. 


2) In July 1969 Mr Barry Chapman Bishop, with whom I had earlier travelled in 
Afghanistan, reported the sighting of four crenelated manes in northwestern Nepal, two near 
the settlement of Kaigon in the Dolpa Disttict, Dhaulagiri Zone (fig. 1), about thirty miles 
east-southeast of Jumla, and two at Akhen on the Majba Khola (river) just to’ the south of 
the Phoksumda Tal (lake), in the same district and zone (fig. 1), about twenty-two miles 
further to the east (°). Both of these localities lie within the two to three thousand metre 
altitude zone along the southern slope of the central Himalaya. What is especially inter- 
esting about this discovery is that the manes are not those of donkeys, as in Afghanistan, 
but of horses, | 

At Kaigon two manes were sighted on June 10 and 11, 1969, and one of these was 
photographed (fig. 2). The colt, under one year in аре, has four freshly cut, squared and 
evenly spaced crenels standing above its otherwise closely cropped mane. Both colts with 
crenelated manes belonged to a local postman who may or may not have been a native of 
the region. The village of Kaigon is an important trade centre between a predominantly 
Tibetan (Bhotia) population to the north and east and Hindu areas to the south and west. 
A local informant reported that the practice was common in this region and that the manes 
of colts were thus cut after they had passed six months in age. Since Mr. Bishop resided 
in this region for a considerable period of time and saw no other manes treated thus, the 
informant's assertion is questionable. The informant indicated that males have their manes 
cut thus a single time only, but that the crenelated mane may be maintained on mares 
throughout their life. Insofar as the Kaigon manes are concerned, it was not ascertained 
whether the practice could be related to the local Tibetan or Hindu population, but sub- 
sequent information suggests the ‘Tibetans ate responsible. 

At Akhen on the Majba Khola the two crenelated manes were again on colts (figs. 
3, 4). These and two older horses were being tended by an elderly Tibetan refugee at the 
time of observation on June 18, 1969. He indicated that the four horses were the property 
of a wealthy Bhotia Tibetan who lived in the Phoksumda Tal area not far away. This man 
said that it was 'the custom to trim the mane of a colt thus when it had reached one year 
of age. The tails are also cut and the hair of the mane and tail used for making stout ropes. 
Contradicting the Kaigon informant in part, the Akhen Tibetan said that the manes of both 


male and female horses are crenelated and that this operation is performed only once. 


(5) I wish to thank Mr Bishop for permission information concerning these crenelated manes. 
to publish his photographs here, and for the 
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Though the primary purpose of cutting crenels in the mane is to achieve a decorative effect, 
he indicated that the hair thus shorn was valued for rope. The mere fact that the tails are 
not bobbed but simply trimmed, and that the mane is cut in such a way to have portions 
longer and standing erect, clearly indicates that however much the hair might be valued for 
the manufacture of ropes, the purpose for this attention cannot be primarily related to this 
desire. 

It is perhaps. not significant that Sherpas with Mr Bishop who had travelled extensively 
along the northern border of Nepal and into Tibet professed never to have seen other ex- 
amples of such manes than those at Kaigon and Akhen, I have observed the same ob- 
liviousness to the practice in Afghanistan among people who live within the region of its 

greatest apparent concentration in that country. It is an aspect of their everyday life that 
has not been consciously observed until their attention is specifically drawn to it. What is 
more important, I believe, аге the indications that the practice in the Dolpa District of 
Nepal may exist especially, if not exclusively, among peoples of Tibetan origin who today 
still are culturally bound to Tibet by their religion and ethnic origin, and economically de- 
pendent still upon the continuing salt and wool trade with Tibet. That the informants say 
the practice is slowly dying out is logical; the impact of external cultural forces upon these 
Himalayan regions is increasing from every direction. 


There is no reason to suspect that the practice of crenelating horse manes carries any 
residual religious or magical meaning among the peoples of the Dolpa District today. Cer- 
tainly their explanation of the practice does not carry any such suggestion, or much vary 
from that of the Afghans. There is likewise, I believe, no reason to conclude that the 
crenelated mane is original among the Tibetans. Its appearance elsewhere in Asia and Europe, 
both in antiquity and today, suggests primary association with Iranian peoples, though 
others, like the Chinese, for example, may from time to time adopt it when they come into 
contact with people among whom the practice is current, whether because of its meaning 
or the appeal of its form only. I am inclined to believe that the crenelated manes which 
survive on donkeys in the Tajik and Uzbek territories of Afghanistan and those on horses 
in northwestern Nepal preserve a single tradition once more widespread through the essen- 
tially uninterrupted, but variously named, chain of mountains between Nepal and Ba- 
dakhshan and that these isolated occurrences of the practice today among both Iranian and 
non-Iranian peoples are directly descended.from visual symbols of religious and magical 
beliefs known to have been held among earlier dominant Iranian populations of the steppe 
and valley regions bordering the mountains. It would not in the least surprise to discover 
the existence of mane crenelation among other isolated ethnic groups along this continuous 
massif. Karl Jettmar has noted various traits of early Iranian culture surviving among the 
Dards and Kafirs of the eastern Hindukush. It is possible that the crenelated mane, yet 
unobserved, is among these. Certainly other forms of horse veneration exist in several of 
these mountain regions where it is unlikely the horse was ever reared or much employed 
for transport. Iranian culture traits may have penetrated this mountainous region at various 
times and both earlier and later traits may now be preserved side by side. 
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A Further Note on the Ta’rikh-i Sistan Manuscripts 


by Dz. GIUNA8VILI 


The anonymous work Ta’rikh-i Sistan (11th-14th cent.) is a valuable source in the 
history of the eastern provinces of Iran and is not only « virtually the unique source for... 
the whole sequence of governors after 158/775 » (^), but contains also useful material for 
philological investigations (°). The recent work by Prof. C. E. Bosworth (*) has shown the 
possibilities offered by this source have by far not been exhausted by specialists. 


In his interesting article Prof. С. Scarcia (*) noted that « The student of the Ta’rikb-i 
Sistan... will... have to be satisfied with the Bahar MS. alone (once again unique) without 
the help, at present, of other sources » (?). Saying this, the distinguished scholar had in 
mind only the following MSs: the Tehran MS of Bahar, the Paris MS (°) and a number of 
MSs copied from the Bahar MS. 


However, Prof. С. Scarcia had no information about the existence of the Tbilisi MS 
P-124 of the Institute of Manuscripts of the Georgian Academy of Sciences, copied in 
Tehran in 1861, although some reference had been made to it in the scholarly literature C). 


At first sight the Tbilisi MS would seem to have been copied from the Bahar MS (°). 
Yet, an attentive examination of it has shown that the Tbilisi MS is not traceable to the 
Bahar MS: the Tbilisi MS does not repeat the postscripts of the Bahar MS; a large number 
of variant readings are in evidence; some of the proper names do not coincide; there are 
omissions and superfluous words; discrepancies are noticeable in the titles; numerous words 
corrected by Bahar with the aid of a serious historical-philological scholarly apparatus are 
given in the Tbilisi MS in the correct wording (°). Here we shall cite only a few examples: 


C) A. D. H. Brvar, Journal of Semitic Studies, persans, IV, Paris, 1934, no. 2281. 


XIV, 1969, p. 139. (*) Voprosy Istorii, 10, Moskva, 1963, p. 161; 
C) С. LAZARD, La langue des plus anciens Dž, Стомаёушл, «О Thilisskoj rukopisi "Ta'rhi 
monuments de la prose persane, Paris, 1963, p. 75. Sistan” », Tezisy dokladov IV Vsesojuznoj konfe- 
(3) C. E. BOSWORTH, Sistén under the Arabs, rencii po iranskoj filologii, Taškent, 1964, p. 70. 
from the Islamic Conquest to the Rise of the (в) Ibid, p. 70; І. P. SMIRNOVA, Jazyk 
Saffarids, (IsmeoRepMem, XI) Rome, 1968. « Ta’rib-i Sistán », (avtoreferat), Leningrad, 1965, 


(4) С. SCARCIA, « An Illusory Problem: the р. 6. d 
Text of the Ta’tikhi Sistan», EW, XV, 1965, (°) D>. GruwaBv, «О Thilisskoj rukopisi 


PP. UAE "Ta'rih-i Sistan" », Tezisy dokladov konferencii po 
(°) Ibid., p. 280. voprosam arheografii..., Tbilisi, 1969, p. 8. 
(°) E. BrocueT, Catalogue des manuscrits 
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wrong form in tbe Babar MS : correct form in tbe Tbilisi MS 


Barand ben Farand Yazid ben Mazid 


Akhbüre Sim . Abbare Sam 
Laskari Ya&kari 
Ramharz | | | Каш Hormoz 
Laškare maval LaSkare Мото] 
Us az vey — Us al-Azardy 
Fazle Ya'qub Qasde Ya'qub 


M. Bahar believed that his MS was traceable to the autograph (7). If we assume that 
the source of the Tbilisi MS was in some respects superior to that of the Bahar MS, it will 
become evident that the Bahar MS could not have derived from the autograph. In the pre- 
sent writer’s view neither does the Tbilisi MS derive from the autograph. If his conjec- 
tures are right, there must have existed at least three more MSs in addition to the Bahar 
MS: the autograph, the source of the Bahar MS and the source of the Tbilisi MS. 


(9) Cf. Ta’rikb-i Sistan, Banam's 2nd ed., Preface, р. dim. 
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The Nrttahastas in the Natyasastra | 


by T. VENKATACHARYA 


In the ninth chapter of the Naryaíastra (*) 24 asaneyutabastas, 13 samyutabastas (pos- 
tures which involve both hands), and a number of nrttabastas are mentioned. What was 
the specific number of the srztabastas intended is not clear. Abhinavagupta is silent on the. 
point. Sar#gadeva in his Sangitaratnakara (7-90) counts the urttahastas to be thirty. The 
late V. S. Agrawala stated them to be thirty-two (^). P. V. Kane mentions them as twenty- 
seven (^). The present writer feels that they may be sixty-four in number, as at the end of 
the enumeration of the urttahastas in the Natyaíastra, II, p. 28 the following statement oc- 
curs (*): di 


catussastikara hy ete namato'bhihita maya. 


Caturakallinatha in his commentary on the Sangitaratnakara in the seventh chapter (°) 
raises in this context a pertinent question as to why the dual number was used in the enu- 
meration of the srttabastas (like caturaírau, udvrttau (°) etc.) as opposed to the singular 
number used in the case of the 13 sanzyutabastas (like asjalib, kapotah, etc. — all these are 
given as such by Bharata himself) and gives the following reply: 


afijalyadinam abhinayahastatvena arthagamakatvaniyamat 
samyutatvavyatirekena arthagamakatvabhavat samyutakarena 
ekahastatvam, tena ekavacananirde$a evopapannas tesam. 
caturaéradinàm tu nrttahastatvena $obhàmatropayogitvàt 
tasya ca ekenápi sádhyatvàt prayoge prthak svatantryam 
daréayitum tesam dvivacananirdesa evopapannah. 


(*) Paper tead at the-meeting of the American (3) P. V. Kane, History of Sanskrit Poetics, 
Oriental Society, held in New Haven, Connecticut, 1961, p. 32. 

March, 1967. (*) II, p. 28. 

(9) Gaekwad Oriental Series. — - (*) Adyar ed., IV, 1953, pp. 26 f. 

(3) See his $rzgára-bata, Bombay, 1960, p. 142, (8) Karibasta is given in singular according to 
where he takes the thirty-two —bastapracaras, Abhinava, Sarügadeva and his commentators. 
mentioned in the Ubbayabbisdrika, to be identical But it seems there were others who read it in 
with these mrtta-bastas of the Natyaíastra. See dual. The enumeration by name in the beginning 
also, on this point, the Ubbayabbisarika transl. in the Natyaíastra itself, p. 28 has it in dual as 
by me and A. K. WARDER. karibastau. 
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From this reply it is clear that unlike the abbinayahastas, the nrttabastas (caturasra etc.) 
can be performed by employing « only one hand also » (/asya ca ekenapi sadhyatvat prayoge 
prthak svatantryam), and so each item stands for two numbers, involving either the right 
hand or the left hand as the case may be. Therefore while counting the rrttabastas the 
number should be taken twice as many as the names that are mentioned. With reference 
to aralakbataka-basta, Abhinava remarks (7): 


arülau tatah khatakau ity eke; 


and again on p. 74 (°) the reading in the Abbinavabbarati is uttanau afícitau. Probably these 
items are meant to be four as ardlau, kbatakau (or kbatakamukbau), uttànau (°), and aficitau, 
and not two like aralakbatakamukbau and uttanavaficitau as the reading is sometimes seen. 
Similarly alapallava (or alapadma) and ulbana are perhaps two separate items as counted by 
Sarngadeva (*°), and not one as the printed Abhinavabharati would appear to explain. If 
we take in this manner, the items mentioned under mrttahastas turn out to be thirty-two, 
and their total number sixty-four ("), each item being of the right hand or of the left hand 
as the case may be. Therefore the statement occuring at the end of the nr/abastas in the 
Natyasastra, p. 28 running as 


catussastikara hy ete nàmato'bhihità maya 


seems to me to be applicable only to the zri£abastas, as there is no other statement specify- 
ing the number of these, as is found in the case ofthe asamyutabastas and the samyutabastas. 
It does not take into account the asamyuta and samyuta types of hastas also, 

But Sàrügadeva counts the #rttabastas as thirty (^) in number, whereas no statement 
corresponding to that is found in the Natyafastra. He refers to a statement of the number 
as 64, which he does not say to be of Bharata (and about which the commentators simply 
mention as Joke), and questions the correctness of the number 64, taking it to include all 
the three types of hastas, which according to him should be 67; and then he tries to give 


(") Gaekwad Oriental Series, vol. II, p. 72. paksavaficitaka, (20) paksapradyotaka, (21) garu- 
(3) Ibid. EXE dapaksa, (22) damdapaksa, (23) ardbvamandalin, 
(?) I am told that these ate given separately (24) Parívamandalim, (25)  uromandalin, (26) 
like utidnau and añcitau even in the Kaéi edition, urabparívardbamandala, (27) mustikasvastika, (28) 
though I was unable to see it myself personally. nalintpadmakofaka, (29) alapallava, (30) ` ulbana, 
(2°) See Sangitaratnakara, Adyar ed., 7.276-278, (31) lalita, and (32) valita. 
and Abbinavabbárati оп 9.208 (Gaekwad Oriental (22) P. V. KANE, op. cit, who takes them to 
Series, p. 79). be 27, does not explain his statement. Probably 
(11) The 32 items of the total of 64 are to be he has in mind the klistakalpana shown by Sarn- 
as follows: (1) caturasra, (2) udvrtta, (3) talamukba, gadeva, although the latter himself was not 
(4) svastika, (5) viprakirna, (6) arala, (7) &bataka satisfied with it. I could not have access to the 
(or  kbatakamukba) (8)  áviddbavaktra, (9) ‘Translation of the Ndétyasastra by MANMOHAN 
5йсуаѕуа, (10) recita, (11) ardbarecita, (12) uttana, GuosH, Calcutta, 1950, and consequently I am 
(13) añcita, (14) pallava, (15) nitamba, (16) unable to present and discuss his views in this 


kefabandba, (17) latakbya, (18) karibasta, (19) connection. 
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some justification (of the number 64) with which he himself does not feel satisfied at the 
"end. | 

The text of the Natyaíástra of the Gaekwad Oriental Series and the Abbinavabbarati 
as available now are not very clear in many places, and perhaps even in the days of Sarnga- 
deva the fate of these texts was almost the same. Or probably the statement of the number 
64 now available does not represent a correct tradition. At the present stage of our know- 
ledge nothing more can be said than that the two do not give identical pictures. If we take 
the « 64» to be referring only to the sriabasias, and if we can explain it to be so by 
splitting up the items as shown by me, then it would mean that Sàrhgadeva's understand- 
ing in the application of the number 64 to all the three types is questionable. 
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The Ching-tu san-mei ching and the Tun-huang Manuscripts 


by Tarryo MAKITA 


The title Ching-tu san-mei ching (1) already appeared in the 4th chiian. of the. 
CSTCC (?), in the « Continuation of the Compilation of the List of Various Satras by Un- 
known Translators, Newly Collected », where we read: 


« Ching-tu san-mei ching, two chiian; also 


called Ching-tu ching » (2). 


In the 5th chiian of the same catalogue, in the « List of Newly Collected Extracts », we 
read again: 


« Ch’ao (2) Ching-tu san-mei ching, four chiian » (?) 
« Ching-tu san-mei cb'ao, one chiian »(*). 


From this we can gather that various Ching-tu san-mei ching were known. 


As regards the translators, Fei Chang-fang (3), in his LTSPC dedicated to the Emperor 
Wên in the 17th year of the K'ai-huang era (597 A.D.), tells us that there are four of them. 
One of the translators was supposedly T'an-yao (4), Sramana superintendent of the chao- 
bsüan (5) (°), mentioned in the 9th chiar, in the list of translations made under the 
Western Ch’in, the Northern Liang, the Wei, the Ch’i and the Ch’én. Не, content with 
the reflowering of Buddhism after the persecution of T'ai-wu-ti (°), in the third year of the 
Ho-p’ing era (462 A.D.), gathered some monks together in the ‘Shih-k’u (6) temple in 
Pei-t’ai (7) and translated this sitra, so that it might spread in later generations. He hoped 
that the Buddha's teaching would be preserved indefinitely. 


(*) The following abbreviations have also been pp. 131-164. See the English translation by G. E. 
used: CSTCC = Ch’u san-tsang chi chi; LTSPC SARGENT, « The Sramana Superintendent T’an-yao 
= Litai san-pao chi; ChouCCML = Ta Chou and His Time », MS, XVI, 1957, pp. 363-396. 


Ran ting chung-ching mulu; KYSCL = Rai- (€) More precisely, Chao-hsiian-ts’ao (78) 
уйан shib-chiao lu; T = Taisho sbinsbü daizokyo. (Office for Illuminating the Mysteries). This is 
(*) For a brief note on the major catalogues, the new name given by the Emperor Kao-tsu of 
see A. FORTE, « Ап Shih-kao: biografia е note the Northern Wei to the pre-existent Chien-fu- 
critiche », AIUON, XXVIII, 1968, pp. 168-171. ?ао (79) (Office for Establishing Merits). To 
(?) CSTCC, IV, p. 21c25. . sum it'up, this was an office in the imperial 
(3) CSTCC, V, p. 37c15. administration and controlled everything that 
(4) CSTCC, V, p. 38224. : concerned religious questions. 
(5) On Т'ап-уао, see Zenryü TSUKAMOTO, (7) The, persecution began іп 446 and ended 


Shina bukkyosbi kenkyü, Hokugiben, Tokyo, 1942, in 454, shortly after the death of T’ai-wirti. 
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«In Peit'ai of the Yüan Wei; Ching-tu san-mei ching, one chiar, Second translation. 
The traslation in two chian by Pao-yün (8) is the same. The only difference lies in the fact 
that this is more ample than that. See the catalogue of Tao-tsu (9) » (^). 


In the 10th сЁйап of the LTSPC, where there is the list of works translated under 
the Sung, we find three different Ching-tu san-mei ching. Chih-yen (10) from Liang-chou (11) 
(Kansu) in the fourth year of the Yüan-chia era (427 A.D.), translated the Ching-tu san-mei 
ching in one chian (°), in the Chih-yüan temple (12) in Yang-chou (13). In the same period, 
Pao-yün (d. 449 A.D.) from Liang-chou, who collaborated on all kinds of traslations, trans- 
lated — we think it was basically the same work — the Sanskrit text that had been brought 
from the Western Regions by Fa-hsien (14) (7°). The text in one chian translated in the 
north by T’an-yao was supposedly different from this only in that it was shorter, «аз сап. 
be read in the catalogue of Tao-tsu ». Lastly, we learn that Gunabhadra (394-468 A.D.) 
from central India, who had come to Yang-chou, translated more than one hundred and ten 
chian of sacred texts in the 12th year of the Yüan-chia era (435 A.D.), in collaboration 
with Pao-yün, Hui-kuan (15), Fa-yung (16) and others; among these texts was the Ching-tu 
san-mei ching in three chiian, « as сап be seen in the catalogue of Lik’uo (17) » (7). 


Séng-yu of the Liang has three different Ching-tu san-mei ching, but the LTSPC, 
almost one hundred years later, has four (one translated in the north and three in the 
south); these differ from each other only in being more or less shortened. 


In the 5th chiian of the ChouCCML, written by Ming-ch’iian (18) and others in 695, 
the four sZtras mentioned above are catalogued together and the note only says that they 
are different translations of the same work (*). In the 13th сЁйап, the first part of the list 
of works recognized as canonical, a Ching-tu san-mei ching in three chian is catalogued 
along with the Wu-liang-i ching (19), the P'u-sa-tsang ching (20), etc. (7). 

Chih-shéng, who bitterly criticized the ChowCCML in these words: « they call it revi- 
sion, but it is filled with contaminations; they recognize as widespread what indeed is hard 


to find » (2), cataloguing the above-mentioned Ching-tu san-mei ching versions one after 
the other in the KYSCL, written in 730, notes in the 14th chian: 


(8) LTSPC, IX, p. 85a24 (see too III, р. 43b1) (20) LTSPC, X, p. 89c18. 
and, for the circumstances, again 85b3-6. Tao-tsu's (31) LTSPC, X, р. 91b8. Li-k'uo's catalogue was 
catalogue is probably a collection of four catalogues, entitled Wei-shib chung-ching mulu (86). It was 
the compilation of which was begun by Tao-liu composed in the first half of the 6th cent. and was 
(80), disciple of Hui-yiian (81), and ended by consulted directly by the LTSPC (cf. p. 126a9). 
Tao-tsu, also a disciple of Hui-yiian, in 419. The (22) ChouCCML, V, р. 401b3-10. 


four catalogues were: 1) Wei-shib lu (82) (220- 
265); 2) Wu-shib lu (83) (222-280); 3) Chin-shib 
tsa-lu (84) (265-316); 4) Ho-bsi lu (85) (Ho-hsi 
indicates Kansu). Note here that the author of the 
LTSPC often quotes this work, but it was already 
lost in his era. 


(33) ChouCCML, XIII, p. 465а16. That is, 
this work must have been contained in a custody- 
case along with six other works. It should be 
noted, though, that as regards it, the author of 
the catalogue does not inform us as to the number 
of pages, as he usually does with the other works. 
(°) LTSPC, X, p. 8909. (14) KYSCL, IX, p. 565c13-14. 
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« The four preceding sZtras, different translations of the same work, are all missing. 
Among the works included in the canon by the CbouCCML there is а Ching-tu san-mei ching 
in three chiian. I have studied its contents, and since [it seemed to me that] its teaching 
was crude and superficial, that its idea disagreed with the true principle, that things were 
so distorted that it can with difficulty be called a sacred and not an apocryphal text, I have 
catalogued it with the doubtful works, and I have distinguished it from the real sé#tras » (1°), 

In fact, in the 18th chiian of the KYSCL, the Ching-tu ѕан-теі ching in existence at the 
time of the Empress Wu and included among the canonical works, is included in the revised 
list of doubtful works, where we read the following explanation: 

« Ching-tu san-mei ching: three chiian. Among the works compiled by extraction 
[from other works] by Hsiao Tzu-liang (21) there is the Ching-tu san-mei ching in three 
chiian. It may be this sra » (7°), 

Hsiao Tzu-liang (460-494 A.D.) is Prince Ching-ling (22), second son of the Emperor 
Wu of the Southern Ch’i, known as a supporter of Buddhism. At the time in which he 
carried out the functions of ssu-t’u (23) and shih-chung (24) at court, he gathered writers 
together in his own home on the Chi-lung-shan (25), made extracts from the Five Classics 
and from the Hundred Writers, and composed the Ssu-pu-yao-liieh (26) in a thousand 
chiian. Besides this, he habitually invited famous monks to give talks on Buddhism, and 
composed new musical psalms. « Such a flowering of religious and lay persons had never 
been seen before in Chiang-tso (27) »: thus is it described (Nan-ch’i shu [28], 40th cbáan). 
Furthermore, Tzu-liang often observed the precept of fasting in his own home. He invited 
а great many ministers and gave personal attention to the food and water for the monks, so 
that some people even criticized the fact that a minister should detract from his dignity in 
such a way. When he observes the precepts, the body of the sramana is pure; by keeping 
down the seven evils of the body and the mouth, by observing the rule of fasting and cul- 
tivating the root of good of the bodhi, one definitely achieves Illumination and can inherit 
the Sija of the Buddhas of the three worlds: the thirty sections of the Ching-chu tzu (29) 
which he compiled are simply the « first elements of holiness, the right path for those who 
have abandoned the world », and they stress the need for observing the commandments 
(see: Han Wei Liu-ch’ao san-pai-chia chi [30], Ching-ling wang chi [31] (°). 

The author of the KYSCL must have known that the Ching-tu san-mei ching was not 
included in the seventeen works in 259 cbZam that appeared in the 11th chian of the 
LTSPC as comments оп sétras or extracts from sitras, by Hsiao Tzu-liang (?). In the 18th 
chiian of his KYSCL, after giving the titles of 43 extracts of szras in 298 chiian by Hsiao 


(5) KYSCL, XIV, p. 632b28-c6. This cbZan (77) Present-day Kiangsu. 
includes the first part of the missing works by (8) For Hsiao Tzu-liang, see above all Senshi 
known translators. The titles that interest us are OGASAWARA, « Nansei bukkyd to Shuku Shiryó », 
included among those of the Great Vehicle outside Shina bukkyö shigaku, 3, 2, 1939, pp. 63-76. 
че Ee MEN oT (°) СЕ LTSPC, ХІ, p. 9659.28. 


(99) KYSCL, XVIII, p. 671c20. 
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Tzu-liang, he catalogues the Ching-tu san-mei ching in one cbüan that differs from the one 
mentioned earlier in the list of doubtful works (^). | 

We have analysed above the situation of the Ching-tu san-mei ching as it appears in 
the various catalogues. The three southern translations, then, are almost alike, and that can 
also be deduced from the fact that there are various relations between the three translators. 
As for the one that has been transmitted to us as a translation by T’an-yao in the north, we 
cannot believe that the Ching-tu san-mei ching he translated: belongs wholly to the type of 
apocryphal texts exemplified by the T’i-wei Po-li ching (32), a famous popular sacred text 
supposed to have been translated by his contemporary T’an-ching (33) and judged by Tao- 
hsüan in these words: « Everyone can understand the ideas, but many of the teachings аге 
arbitrary » (*). This is also unlikely because T’an-yao, as íramuma superintendent, had an 
official position. | 

То conclude, towards the period in which the KYSCL was composed, the various 
Ching-tu san-mei ching were thought to be different translations, all missing, of the same 
work, and the Ching-tu san-mei ching then widespread was judged to be a doubtful text, one 
hard to accept as a true sacred text. 


II 


As has already been indicated in the book Go-Kan yori 50 Sei ni itaru yakkyo soroku 
(34) (2) by Prof. Daijo Tokiwa (35), and in the Bukky kydten seiritsu shiron (36) (*) by 
Prof. Shinko Mochizuki the Ching-tu san-mei ching is a text that explains how, by observ- 
ing the fasting commandment, one obtains the protection of the good divinities, how, by 
obeying the commandments, above all in the « six days of fasting in each month », and in 
the «eight days of the year» (*), according to the rule, one increases the length of one's 
life, gaining other advantages as well, and, after death, one is surely reborn in heaven. АП 


r 


(20) KYSCL, XVIII, p. 680а9. Perhaps the these days lay Buddhists were supposed to fast 


author wants to underline that there is a certain (not a total fast, but one meal every twenty-four 
incoherence in Chih-shéng, but he is not aware hours, eaten before noon). In Indian tradition, 
that on the preceding page, section b14, we find on the basis of the system that divided the lunar 
listed the Cb'ao ching-tu san-mei ching in four month into a « white two weeks » and a « black 
and three cbZan. two weeks », the days for fasting were three. This 
(21) Z.' Tsukamoto, op. cit, has made an is why one often finds the phrase « the three days 
accurate study of this false уйа; see pp. 293-353. of fasting » written in the Chinese texts. There 
The manuscript discovered at Tun-huang has is a certain agreement among the texts in stating . 
recently been published. See: Tairyo MAKITA, that on the eighth day the four devarajas send 
« Tonkohon Daiikyo no kenkyü», Bukkyd-daiga- their messengers to the world to inspect the good 
kuin kenkyü kiyd, Dec. 1968, pp. 137-85. behaviour of mankind; on the fourteenth, the 
(22) Tokyo, 1938, pp. 268, 317 f. ministers of the devarajas make the control; and 


с _ on the fifteenth, the devarajas in-person come to 
(°°) Kyoto, 1946, рр. 404-8. make a personal check on how things are going in 
(24) The six days of fasting in each month are the world. This is the version contained in the 

the eighth, the fourteenth, the fifteenth, the twenty- Ssu-t'ien-wang ching (87) (Т XV 590, translated 

third, the twenty-ninth and the thirtieth. During early in the 5th cent.). In the 13th cbüan of the 
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in all, this is a text that teaches us to behave well in the present life and to seriously medi- 
tate on death. It is often quoted in the Ching-lu i-bsiang (38) (25), 49th chian, written in the 
fifteenth year of the T’ien-chien era (516 A.D.) by Pao-ch'ang (39) of the Liang; in the 7th, 
23rd, 62nd and 97th chüan of the Fa-yiian chu-lin (40) (°) compiled by Tao-shih (41) in the 
first year of the Tsung-chang era (668 A.D.) of the T'ang, where he takes material from 
Pao-ch'ang; in the 16th chiian of the I-ch’u liu-t’ieh (42) (7), written in the first year of 
the Hsien-té era (955 A.D.) of the Later Chou during the Five Dynasties, and in other 
works. | 

The Ching-tu san-mei ching used by Pao-ch'ang is almost surely the same one catalogued 


among the « various safras by unknown translators » mentioned in the 4th сЁйап of the 
CSTCC. 


Then too, in the San-chieh Fo-fa (43) (*) by Hsin-hsing (44) (540-594 A.D.), as well 
as in the Ta-chi Y üeb-tsang ching (45) and other works, the Ching-tu san-mei ching is 
quoted from; phrases from the Ching-tu san-mei ching, called Ching-tu p'u-sa ching (48), are 
quoted in the 2nd cbZan of the An-lo chi (46) (°) by Тао-сһо (47). Quotes from the 
Ching-tu san-mei ching can also be met with in the Kuan-nien fa mén (49) by Shan-tao (50); 
from them one clearly sees that the text has all the characteristics of an apocryphal work 
‚ from the era of the Dynasties of North and South. We read there that if men and women 
who are Buddhist believers observe the fasting commandment every month during the « six 
days of fasting » and during the « eight days of the year », they will obtain the protection 
of the twenty-five good devas, will not have serious illnesses, death or damage, and will 
always be perfectly calm. 

The Ching-tu san-mei ching, first chian, included in custody-case (#6 [51]) no. 87 of 
first collection (sbz [52]) of the Dainibon-zokuzokyo (53), was already known as a precious 
document for the study of the Ching-tu san-mei ching. If we look at the manuscript that 
served as the basic text for the edition of the [Dainihon-] zokuzdkyd of the Zokyd shoin 
(54) and that is now in the Library of Kyoto University, we read: 


Mabaprajiaparamita-upadesa, the reason for this exchange their yin and their yang. The name is 
observance is explained (cf. E. LAMOTTE, Le Traité supposedly due to this. It is not hard to see how 
de la Grande Vertu de Sagesse de Nagarjuna, II, far all this is from Buddhism of Indian origin. 
Louvain, 1949, pp. 835 f.). But it seems to be a peculiarity of the T’i-wei Po-li 


In other texts (T XIII 412 II 783b), there is ching to cleverly arrange the original Buddhist 
a list of ten days (1, 8, 14, 15, 18, 23, 24, 28, 29, elements according to Chinese patterns. 


30) while still others give eight; but these did not (25) T LIII 2121. 

have the popularity of the six days of fasting that (2%) T LIII 2122. 

were, for a long time, a practice conscientiously (?*) Kyoto, 1659. ; 

followed in China and Japan. ° (38) Published in the appendix to the work by 
Not even the Pa-wang-jih (88) mentioned in Keiki YABukr, Sankaikyd no kenyü, Tokyo, 1927. 

the T’i-wei Poli ching quoted in the Fa-yüan (2°) T XLVII 1958. The author lived from 562 

chu-lin, had very much luck; they consisted of to 645 A.D. i . 

fasting in the eight days of the year corresponding (3°) The complete title is Kuan nien A-mi-t'o-fo 

to the spring and autumn equinoxes, in the summer bsiang bai san-mei kung-t’é fa-mén (89) (T XLVII 

and winter solstices, and in the intermediate days, 1959, p. 25b29-c6). The author lived from 613 to 


days in which all the spirits of heaven and earth 681 A.D., and was a pupil of Tao-cho. 
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« This sZ£ra was used for the second cbZan of the Comment on tbe Yao-sbib ching (55) 
by the monk Zenju (56) of the Akishino [temple]. The original text pelong to the old 
manuscripts of the Horyüji ». 

In the present-day Honganyakusbikyosbo (57) (*),. aa cbüan (edition of the Nihon 
daizokyo [58]), by Zenju (723-797 A.D.) of the Akishinodera in Yamato, the name of the 
Ching-t’u (59) (tu) san-mei ching is hardly mentioned; and it is thus hard to ascertain what 
the facts really are. [That Zenju had used the Ching-tu san-mei ching] may perhaps have 
been written in the Comment on tbe Yao-sbib ching that supposedly belonged to the 
Horyüji. If that is the truth, Zenju must have made use of the Ching-tu san-mei ching not 
long after the text itself had been brought to Japan, as can also be deduced from the 
seventh volume of the Dainihon komonjo (60) (7), where it is written that the Ching-tu 
san-mei ching in two cbüan was copied under the supervision of the shakydjo (61) in the 
twelfth year of the Tempyo era (740 A.D.), that is, barely ten years after the composition 
of the KYSCL, that had judged it doubtful. 

Perhaps the Ching-tu san-mei ching that was thought doubtful in China was РЕ 
to Japan. 

When we think that, for example, the simple phrase: 

« King P'ing-hu (62) presides over the great hell Avici », 
quoted in the Ching-li i-bsiang (?), referring to the explanation of the thirty hells and 
their leaders, becomes, in the present Ching-tu san-mei ching of the [Dainibon-] zoku- 
zokyo, enlarged in the following manner: 

« King P'ing-hu presides over the great hell Avici. In the middle there is a large 
cauldron, forty li wide and just as deep. It is filled to the brim with sinners. One only 
finds in it [those who are guilty of] murder, adultery, theft, sacrilege and infidelity », 
it is easy to understand how genuine sZíras are often transformed by the popular imagina- 
tion. 

[I have only desired to make a suggestion here. Now it is clear that] if a compara- 
tive examination of the Ching-tu san-mei ching of the [Dainihon-] zokuzo [kyo] edition 
and of the many other scattered quotations is not catried out, we shall not be able to 
advance any fundamental interpretation of the Ching-tu san-mei ching. [It should not be 
forgotten], either, that in the second chiian of the An-lo chi, Tao-cho (562-645 A.D.) 
quotes, along with the Tachi Yiieh-tsang ching also quoted by Hsin-hsing and others, the 
Ching-tu p'u-sa ching as follows, in speaking of the length of human life: 

° « A man’s life is one hundred years; night carries off half of this, so that it is reduced 
to fifty years. Of these fifty years, in the first fifteen one knows neither good nor evil; at 
eighty one enters into second childhood, becomes decrepit and has the pains of old age. 
That leaves only fifteen (sic) years, during which, on the one hand, one is forced by the 


(31) Nihon daixokyo, 5, 3, pp. 1-39; in two (32) УП, p. 487. 
chiian. (33) T LIII 2121, XLIX, p. 259a19. 
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government to go and subjugate distant places for a long time, ог else is put into prison; 
on.the other hand, in our own family circle, à mass of good and bad events follows us 
constantly. One is sad and full of worry; one is always looking for something, never satis- 
fied... Man comes into the world: in the space of one day and one night there are eight 
hundred and forty million instants; if he causes evil to arise in one instant, he will receive 
the body [of a being of one of the three destinations] of evil; if he thinks of evil for ten 
instants, he will have the body [оЁ а being of one of the three destinations] of evil for ten 
reincarnations; if he thinks of evil a hundred instants, he will have for a hundred [times ] 
the body [of a being of опе of the three destinations] of evil... » ($). 

The Ching-tu D'u-sa ching quoted here seems, as regards its content, to be indeed the 
Ching-tu san-mei ching. The title Ching-tu p'u-sa ching can not be found in the [Dainibon-] 
xokuzo [&yó] edition or anywhere else; however, in the Tun-huang specimen of the Ching-tu 
san-mei ching we clearly see expressions such as: Fo Kao Ching-tu ta-sbib (63), « the Buddha 
explained to the mahdsattva Ching-tu », and others like it. 


ПІ 


Among the ancient Tun-huang manuscripts in the Stein collection, there remain three 
different Ching-tu san-mei ching: first cbüan, with the first and last parts missing (Stein 
4546); second chudian, with only the first part remaining (Stein 5960); and third (or seč- 
ond) chan, with the first part missing (Stein 2301). 

The first сЁйап, according to the Giles catalogue (No. 5483), is 2.90 m. long and is 
an old manuscript from about the 6th cent. It is thought to be the oldest of the three 
Tun-huang specimens, due to the type of writing. By sheer good luck, it agrees with the 
text of the Ching-tu san-mei ching, first chiian, that is thought to have served for the Com- 
ment on tbe Yao-sbib ching by Zenju of the Akishinodera. 

Unfortunately, we do not know what the opening part was, since the first half of the 
text of the [Dainibon-] zokuzd [Ryd] is completely lost. Basically, the two texts coincide, 
starting from chén ch'i tsa pao (64) (Zokuzo І 87 IV 297a, аб) until shih (65) (mistake 
for sa) (66) wang so ch’ih ju shib (67) (Zokuzó І 87 IV 298b, b13), that is; to the point 
where they stop talking about the thirty kings of hell, The Tun- huang text later speaks 
about the eight kings who, in the six days of fasting, send messengers to inspect both good 
and bad deeds (cf. Ching-lii i-hsiang, T LIII 2121 XLIX 259c), about the five inspectors who 
forbid the five evils: murder, theft, adultery, trickery and drunkenness, and about other 
things for almost forty lines (seventeen characters correspond). The rest is missing. 

The current text of the Zokuzd, which was already known to be lacking many lines, 
can be enriched in the missing parts and corrected in the mistaken ones, with the help of 


(#4) T XLVII 1958, II, p. 20a16-26. 
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the Tun-huang text. So that, after one thousand two hundred years we have been given 
a chance to make more complete the Ching-tu san-mei ching used by Zenju, by quite un- 
expectedly being able to collate it with the Tun-huang text. 

As regards the second chiar, we only have thirty-seven characters of some lines at the 
beginning and of the title: (68). It is thus impossible to try to fathom the teaching con- 
tained in it, Nonetheless, one can assume that this sZ/rz was closely linked to the life of 
the people, even from these inadequate thirty-seven characters that are left to us. 

As for the third (or second) chiian, the type of writing is older than that of the second 
chiian and, as can be seen from the nature of the text presented at the end of this ar- 
ticle (*), the initial part is missing. Since, according to the Giles catalogue (No. 5149), the 
length should be 7 m., we might perhaps assume that some lines of the opening are missing. 

The title Ching-tu san-mei ching is due, as is seen in the third chiian, to the fact that 
the Buddha’s interlocutor is the mabdsattva Ching-tu. The teaching it holds is that men can 
be saved and attain happiness and nirvana through following the rule of the pure command- 
ment of fasting. 

As for the objection that the three Tun-nuang manuscripts are basically part of a single 


text, the point is still hard to clear up, since there are obscure points regarding the first 
and third chiian. 


Since I do not have space to make а КОСО examination of the quotations from 
the Ching-tu san-mei ching that appear in the Ching i-bsiang and in the other Chinese 
Buddhist texts, the Ching-tu san-mei ching of the Zokuzo and the Tun-huang Ching-tu 
san-mei ching, I shall have to postpone this basic research until another occasion. 

As for the era in which the manuscript was executed, we can say that this third 
Tun-huang chiian may go back to before the T’ang. Since the style of writing is quite 
sober, we can deduce that the manuscript was made in the region around the capital that 
had the highest cultural level; we shall certainly not go wrong in thinking that the manu- 
script was not executed at Tun-huang. Besides, the phrases are very fine, and the parables 
are wholly noble, not of the kind that makes one put one’s hands over one's eyes. 

The Tun-huang Ching-tu san-mei ching, third chiar, even if not by T’an-yao (and 
even if we cannot call it a translation, it must at least be a work based on the sZ£ras, with 
the addition of the ways of thinking of its time), arouses the doubt that it, along with the 
text of the Zokuzo, may be the same work included in the revised list of doubt works 
of the KYSCL. . 

At this point, it should be necessary to carry out an appropriate and cautious exami- 
nation of each of the quotes from the Ching-tu san-mei ching present in the Chinglü 
i-bsiang of Pao-ch'ang and in the San-cbieb fo-fa of Hsin-hsing. 


- (85) At the end of his article, Prof. Makita the attention of those who do not know Japanese 


gives the edition of the text; we are not reproduc- . to the existence of the Tun-huang text discussed 
ing it here since our aim is only that of drawing -here. 
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For the time being, I have limited myself to presenting the general picture and the 
texts discovered by Stein. One should not forget that in the Tun-huang chieb уй lu (69) 
by Ch'én Yüan (70), it appears that there were four fragmentaty texts of the Ching-tu 
san-mei ching {chieh [71] 63, cbieb [72] 65, tse [73] 2, shuang [74] 51) at Peking, and 
. that quotes from the Ching-tu san-mei ching, which do not appear elsewhere, are also to 
be found in that fragmentary document that should be called « Extracts of Representative 
Sections of Various S4fras », regarding the fo-hsing Ruan (75) of Stein’s text (1004), Fur- 
thermore, in the future, when an accurate study of the old Tun-huang manuscripts has been 
made, it may be possible to discover further fragments of this уйа. 


Be that as it may, the present Ching-tu san-mei ching, along with the T'i-wei Po-li 
cbing, was very widely circulated in China towards the end of the Six Dynasties, in a period 
in which there was a general awareness that people were living at a moment when the Law 
was degenerating. We wanted to present it. to scholars above all because it, with the Shih- 
Wang-shéng А-ті-Ро fo kuo ching (76) and others, being a popular sacred text quoted by 
the leaders of Buddhist circles in the north (such as Тао-сһо, Hsin-hsing, Shan-tao and 
others) is precious material for considering the problem of the acceptance and transfiguration 
of Buddhist doctrines in the Chinese society of the Six Dynasties, the Sui and the T'ang. 


Editor’s note: This article by Prof. Tairyd Makita (90) bas first appeared in Japanese 
(« Jodozammaikyo to sono Tonkóbon » [77]) in Bukkyo-daigaku kenkyü kiyo, XXXVII, 
March 1960, pp. 111-31. Tbe translation is due to Prof. Antonino Forte, who bas also 
added all tbe foot-notes, 
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The “Silence Wager” in Ballad and Tale 


by PAUL С. BREWSTER 


As even the most casual reader (or listener) is aware, the traditional ballad is prevail- 
ingly serious, if not tragic, in tone. Fram the earliest beginnings the ballad has been one 
of the favorite media for stories of warfare and of private vendetta, of kidnapping, of arson 
and rapine, of treachery, torture, and murder. This statement holds true not only for British 
texts but for those of Continental Europe and America as well. The British Isles have 
given us Edward, Babylon, Young Hunting, Lord Thomas and Fair Annet, Lamkin, Cap- 
tain Car, and The Bonnie House о Airlie; the Scandinavian countries Ribbolt and Guld- 
borg, Nilus and Lillebille, The Avenging Daughters, Sir Palle, Olaf Strangeson, and 
Valdemar and Tove; the Low Countries Hallewijn and Renaud tbe Woman-Killer; Lithuania 

and Estonia Five Brothers and Elina’s Death respectively. Germany has contributed The 
` Fair Bernauerin and The Lady of Weissenburg; Greece The Bridge of Arta; Bulgaria Iskren 
and Milica; Rumania Тоша Alimos; Hungary The Poisoner Sister; and Italy Donna Lom- 
barda. 


In England, as the collection of Pepys amply attests, the tradition carried on into the 
broadsides of the 17th cent., lurid accounts of crimes vying for popularity with those of 
prodigies and monstrosities (7). Nor, when we take into account the decline of ballad- 
making, does thete appear to be even today any appreciable lessening of what may be termed 
the tradition of tragedy. One has only to examine a few of the 20th cent. ballad collections 
to find an imposing number of feuding songs, songs of faithless love which ends tragically 
for one or both of the lovers, and songs celebrating (often even extolling) the exploits of 
outlaws and « masterless men » (^). 


It is with a sigh of relief that one turns from this plethora of meanness and crime to 
songs that are jolly and humorous despite their frequent descent into ribaldry. Among the 
ballads belonging to this latter group, one of the best is that commonly known as « Get 
Up and Bar the Door». Although relatively few texts have been recovered in the United 
States (^), it is a prime favorite in those sections in which it has been found, and one can 
readily imagine that the rollicking story was even more popular in an earlier and ruder 
time, both in this country and in England and Scotland. 


(1) C£. also the Shirburn, Bagford, Roxburghe, ed by Cox (Folk-Songs of the South, p. 516) in 
and other collections. 1925; however, a fragment from Michigan had 
(2) E. g. «А Tolliver-Martin Feud Song», been reported earlier. See, for additional texts, 
« The Vance Song», « The Ashland Tragedy», GRrEENLEAF, MANSFIELD, Ballads and Sea Songs of 
« Pearl Bryan», « McAfee’s Confession », « Little Newfoundland, p. 41; Comms, Folk-Songs du Midi 
Mary Fagin», « Jesse James», « Sam Bass », etc. des Etats-Unis, p. 147; Davis, Traditional Ballads 
(3) The first complete American text was print- of Virginia, p. 495; BARRY, ECKSTORM, SMYTH, 
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The present paper has for its aim the examination of a number of ballad and folktale 
versions of the story for the purpose of establishing certain subtypes into which it falls, and 
the tracing of some of the more clearly defined influences which have affected it. Since con- 
siderations of space preclude the feasibility of making this a thorough comparative study 
leading to the discovery of the story’s provenance, we shall have to content ourselves here 
with observing in what direction the various influences point (*). 

Let us examine first the ballad texts, since it is through the ballad form that the story 
is best known to the average reader. Child A is typical: 


A housewife is boiling puddings at night. A cold wind blows in, and her husband bids 
her shut the door, She has her hands in the pudding, and refuses. They make an 
agreement that whichever speaks first shall bar the door. Two belated travelers are 
guided to the house by the light which streams through the opening. They enter, and, 
getting no reply to their questions or response to their greetings, fall to eating and 
drinking what they find. The housewife thinks much but says nothing. One of the 
strangers proposes to the other that the latter shave off the old man's beard while he 
himself kisses the goodwife. The second traveler objects that hot water is lacking, 
but the first suggests that the pudding broth will serve. The goodman cries out, 
« Will you kiss my wife and scald me? » and, having spoken the first word, has to 
bar the door. 


This is the earliest ballad text of the story, first printed in Herd's The Ancient and 
Modern Scots Songs (1769), p. 330, and later in his Ancient and Modern Scottish Songs 
(1776), II, p. 159, and in Pinkerton's Select Scotish Songs (783), II, p. 150. 

Child B, recovered in 1886-7 and taken by Child from the Macmath MS., tells substan- 
tially the same story as A, except that it contains no mention of the pudding-bree which is 
to be used in lieu of lather. The couple, unnamed in А, are in B John Blunt and Janet. In C, 
a text of 1792 first printed in Johnson's Museum, IV, p. 376, the goodman and the wife are 
in bed when the travelers (three in this version) arrive. The latter drink the goodman's ale 
and pull his wife out upon the floor. In this text the husband is again John Blunt, while 
the wife is referred to simply as « auld Luckie ». 

Greig's Aberdeenshire text closely resembles Child А, but has «this seven year» 
instead of « this hundred year ». 


3. « My han’ is in my Teyi, 
Gudeman, as ye may see; 
Though it sudna be barred this seven year, 
It's nae to be barred by me » (°). 


British Ballads from Maine, p. 318; GARDNER, features of the texts summarized. Admittedly, 
CHICKERING, Ballads and Songs of Southern Mi- however, the evidence pointing to provenance is 
chigan, p. 371. hardly conclusive. 

(4) The author has listed at the end of this (5) Last Leaves of Traditional Ballads and 


paper what appear to him the most significant Ballad Airs, p. 217. 
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According to the editor's note, « Get Up and Bar the Door » is a modernized version 
of the older and more robust « John Blunt », a fragment of which Robert Burns contributed 
to Johnson's Museum in 1792 (*). Keith notes that the goodwife's silent imprecation 
« May the deil slip down wi' that! » (stanza 6) belongs to the earlier song. 

A text from Newfoundland represents the couple as going to bed while under the 
influence of the ale they have drunk. They forget to bar the door, and make the usual pact. 
The travelers (again three) eat all the food they can find, drink their fill of ale, and take the 
old woman out of bed and kiss her on the floor. The conclusion. is expanded to two stanzes: 


8 « You've eat of my victuals, you drank of my drink, 
You've kissed my wife on the floor, O — ». 
« John Blount », she said, « you've spoke the first word! 
Go doun and Баг the door, О». 


9 «If you don't like what they did unto me, 
They kissed me on the floor, О, 
Take this to be as a warning, see 
Every evening you bar your door, О» (°). 


Both A and B of Barry, Eckstorm, and Smyth (*) follow closely the Scottish form of 
the ballad represented by Child A. The first is from New Brunswick (ultimate source 
Scotland), the second from Maine. Text B has lost the dispute as to the closing of the door 
and proceeds immediately to the making of the agreement between husband and wife. 


In the West Virginia version of Combs (°) the goodman is called John Jones; the wife 
is Jane. Her excuse for not shutting the door is that her hands « are in the sausage meat ». 


A Michigan text of Scottish origin appears in the Gardner collection (°). It is very 
similar to Child A but has the refrain: 


The barrin o' our door, will, will, will, 
"Tis the barrin’ о’ our door, will, 


apparently a corrupted rendering of that quoted by Christie: 


` And the barring o’ our door, weel, weel, weel! 
And the barring o’ our door, weel! (") 


No refrain appears in any of the Child versions of the ballad. 


The Virginia fragment recorded by Davis (7) also belongs to the Child A tradition. 
The first stanza has been contaminated by the opening lines of « Our Goodman ». 


(9) Ibid. | Cox, Folk-Songs of the South, p. 516. 

(7) GREENLEAF, MANSFIELD, p. 41. (°) P. 371. 

(3) Pp. 318, 320. (22) Traditional Ballad Airs, II, p. 262. 

(?) P. 147. The same text appears also in (12) Traditional Ballads of Virginia, p. 495. - 
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It will be noted that only minor differences distinguish the ballad texts. In all, the 
action takes place at night, the penalty is the shutting of a door, the pact is made willingly 
by both husband and wife, the climactic incident is the mistreatment of the goodwife (plus 
the threat of indignity to the goodman), and the husband is the first to speak. 

It is in folktale form that the story is both most widespread and most varied in detail. 
In the ballads, as we have seen, the story is a unit. In its prose form, on the other hand, 
one frequently finds it incorporated into another story as one of the tales told by the three 
(four) characters of the former (7). This framework type is encountered most often in 
Indian and Arabian versions, though it appears occasionally in European texts as well. The 
inclusive frame-story is usually called « The Greatest Fool of Four » or « The Greatest Fool 
of Three». 

The frame-story form, however, is not original, The oldest version of the Silent 
Couple, that from the Chinese Pai-yii ching (Book of the Hundred Apologues), lacks it, 
and it is only after five or six hundred years have gone by that the frame-story first makes 
its appearance. The Pai-yZ ching story runs as follows: 


А man and his wife have three pancakes. Each eats one, but being unable to divide the 

third to their mutual satisfaction, they agree that whichever speaks first must forfeit 
it to the other. Thieves enter the house; but although both see them, neither man 
nor wife utters a word. The thieves collect their booty and make ready to depart. Em- 
boldened by the man's unaccountable silence, they seize the wife and force her to 
accompany them. «Stop, thief! » she cries, and then to her husband, « What a fool 
you ;are that for the sake of a pancake you look on these thieves without making a 
sound! » The husband claps his hands and says, laughing, « Aha! wife, I win the pan- 
cake » (**), ў 


Closely resembling this is the version in Landes, Contes et légendes annam:tes, p. 
317 (2). In it the penalty is also the loss of an odd cake. А thief begins to climb into 
the woman's bed, and, when she cries to her husband, « What! Are you going to let bim 
.do it? » the husband says to the thief, « I call you to witness that she has lost the cake ». 
Both this and the Pai-yZ ching version are Buddhist and probably have a common origin. 

In a Hindu tale recorded by McCulloch the quarrel and the bargain arise out of the 
division of three fish. 


A Brahman tells his wife that he will eat two of the three fish she has cooked. She 
demurs, and a dispute follows. The wife suggests that they go to bed without eating 


(18) The frame-story has, of course, always Samghasena, who composed the work about the 
been a popular form in works of a more literary middle of the 5th cent. А. D. From India it was 
nature as well. carried to China by Gunavrddhi, a Buddhist monk. 

(24) CHAVANNES, Cinq cents contes et apologues (5) For a summary of the Annamite tale, see 


extraits du tripitaka chinois, II, p. 209. The Giornale storico della letteratura, XVI, p. 257. 
author is identified by Chavannes as a monk, 
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two 


and that the one who is first to speak must eat only one of the fish. He agrees. Next 
morning, when they do not appear as usual, the neighbors call to them but to no 
avail. Thinking that the two have died during the night, people break down the door 
and enter the house. Since neither will speak, they are thought to be dead and are 
borne to the burning-ghat. Three of the neighbors remain to perform the funeral 
rites; the rest return to their homes. The former lift the Brahman upon the pyre 
and apply the torch. They then lift the wife to lay her beside her husband. Just at 
that moment the flames reach the Brahman's body, and, unable to remain silent any 
longer, he cries out, « I'll eat the one! » His wife promptly replies, «Then I'll eat 
the other two ». Convinced that the man and wife have become ghouls, the three 
neighbors run away to escape being eaten. The former return to their home, where 
the Brahman eats one of the fish and his wife eats the other two (°). 


It will be noted that there are three points of difference between this version and the 
preceding: 1. the climactic incident'is not the boldness of a thief but the imminent 


danger of death, 2. it is the husband who is first to speak, and 3. the episode of the flight 
of the terrified neighbors from the supposed ghouls, which would appear to be a later 
addition to the story. The first of the above is present also in the following Arabic text. 


The husband asks his wife to moisten some stale bread which she has set before him for 
supper. She refuses. They argue the matter and finally agree that the first one to 
speak must get up and moisten the bread. A neighbor enters and finds the couple 
dumb. He kisses the wife; the husband says nothing. He strikes the latter, who still 
utters no sound. The neighbor then takes the man before the kadi, who, when he : 
refuses to speak, orders him hanged. The husband is being led away to execution, 
when the wife rushes up and cries, « O save my poor husband! » « You wretch », 
says the husband, «go home and moisten the bread » (7). 


The moistening of bread as the cause for the pact is present also in an Egyptian story. 


Kheba (Ignorance) has a wife called Neba (Scold). As he is walking one day, he finds 
a pretty object, which he decides to give to the Sultan. In return for the gift the 
Sultan grants Kheba's request, which is to have his house filled with bread. Kheba 
and his wife sit down to eat. He orders her to moisten the bread, but she refuses. 
They quarrel. As they sit opposite each other, neither saying a word (7), a slave 
enters summoning Neba to help а woman who is about to give birth. After the child 
is born, they kill a sheep and give the entrails to Neba, who hands them to a slave, 
bidding her take them to Kheba. When Kheba does not speak, the slave hangs the 


(7°) Bengali Household Tales, p. 125. (38) It will be noted that nothing is said of 
(7) CrousToN, The Book of Noodles, p. 109, the making of a silence pact. However, that one 
note. is made is clear from the conclusion of the tale. 
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entrails around his neck. Dogs smell the entrails, seize them, and drag Kheba into 
the Nile. А fisherman passes by and casts his net. When he draws it up, Kheba is 
in it. The fisherman asks Kheba whether he is man or spirit; Kheba makes no reply. 
The fisherman then hits upon the idea of exhibiting his strange catch for money. In 
the meantime Neba has gone home, but, finding no Kheba there, she thinks that 
perhaps he has gone to wash the entrails, so walks down to the river. There she 
sees the fisherman carrying Kheba in his net. « What's the matter, Kheba? » she 
asks. «АҺ, you have to moisten the bread! » he shouts. The fisherman exclaims, 
« Get down and a curse be upon you! Is it only about moistening the bread that 
you have made this row? » (**). 


. A closer parallel to the Arab tale, however, is von der Hagen’s « Das schweigsame 
Paar» (°). A husband bids his wife prepare the supper; she places upon the table three 
pieces of dry bread (?). He asks her how the devil one can eat bread so hard and dry and 
commands her to moisten it. She refuses, saying that she is tired. They quarrel and then 
make the usual pact. A neighbor enters and speaks to the couple, but neither answers. He 
kisses the wife; the husband utters no word. He then strikes the husband, who still re- 
mains silent. Finally the neighbor hales the man to the judge. The latter, who has no 
better success than had the neighbor, sentences the man to be hanged for his obduracy. 
Just as the sentence is about to be carried out, the wife cries, « O my poor unfortunate 
husband! » « You she-devil », the husband shouts, « go home and moisten the bread! » 


In the Bohemian version of Wenzig, « Wer hat die Tauben gegessen? » the silence pact 
is made because of the husband's eating the two doves during the wife's absence and his 
denial of her accusations. 


The wife cooks two.doves, one for her husband, the other for herself. While she is 
out of the kitchen, the husband eats both. Upon her return, she asks who has eaten 
the doves. The husband claims to have no knowledge of them and stoutly persists 
in his denial. The wife then says that the first to speak will be the one who has 
eaten them. Their silence continues until the third day, when a servant enters to 
inquire the road for his master, who is driving by. First, the wife points the di- 
rection. Then she goes out to the driver and by signs gives him to understand that 
she will accompany him and show the way. Seeing his wife seat herself in the 
wagon, the husband thinks that she is leaving him and cries out, « Wife! my dear 
wife, don't go away! I ate the doves». The wife bursts into laughter and tells 
the whole story to the driver, who gives her a ducat to buy more doves. Of these 
the husband gets not a single bite (°°). 


(1?) Folk-Lore, XI, p. 359. accretion from another version or that it is simply 
(2°) Tausend und ein Tag, ХІ, pp. 270-271. the ubiquitous zbree common to the folklore of 
(21) Since the question of division does пої. most peoples. : 

arise here, there seems to be no reason for the (22) Westslavischer Marchenschatz, р. 128. 


number three. It may be assumed that it is an 
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In another form of the story the penalty is not the deprivation of.a coveted bit of food 
but the imposition of some kind of task: washing the dishes, sweeping the floor, etc. The 
former penalty appears in one of the novelle of Sercambi. 


A young couple, lying in bed the first night of their marriage, make a bargain that the 
one who rises or speaks first must wash the dishes for a week. The husband gives 
away a fine garment belonging to the wife. She cries out in ptotest and has to wash 


the dishes (7). 
The penalty in a French tale consists in the performance of a// of the household tasks. 


In the good old days the husband and the wife took turns in doing the work of the 
house. On one of the days when it was the husband's turn to take care of the house- 
work, the wife finds him drinking with friends. Angry, she vows that she will 
never speak to him again. Не takes her at her word and proposes that the first 
to speak from then on do all the work of the house. The wife agrees. Both observe 
a strict silence for fifteen days. At the expiration of that time a traveler in need of 
shoes stops to engage the services of the husband, a shoemaker. The latter pays no 
heed to the traveler but only whistles. The traveler then addresses the wife, with 
the same result. Thinking that he is being ridiculed, the traveler beats Marianne, the 
wife. The husband now whistles more merrily than ever. Forgetting the agreement, 
the wife cries, « Oh, the wretch! » Her husband then reminds her of the pact and 
announces that henceforth she must perform all the household tasks. Since then, house- 
keeping has been the exclusive province of women (7). 


Still another form of the story is that in which the first one to speak must feed or 
water an animal. The following is told of the Hodscha Nasreddin (Nasr-ed-Din): 


The Hodscha has a calf, which he and his wife take turns in feeding and watering. One 
day the wife is invited to a wedding. It happens to be her turn to take care of 
the calf, so she asks her husband how they shall atrange matters. He suggests that the 
first to say anything must feed and water the calf. She agrees and departs for the 
wedding. The women of a band of gypsies encamped nearby roam through the village 
in search of things to steal. One enters the house of the Hodscha and proceeds to fill 
her bag with articles. Made bolder by his silence, she snatches the skull-cap and turban 
from his head. The wife returns from the wedding feast, bringing with her a dish 
of food for her husband; Seeing the havoc wrought in the house during her absence, 


(?*) p’Ancona, Novelle di Sercambi, p. 16, no. wijgende Koppel»). In the latter the wife speaks 
3 («De simplicitate viri et uxoris»). Cf. the when a cover is removed from the bed. 
Belgian tale reported by Worr (Deutsche Märchen — . (24) Carnoy, Littérature orale de la Picardie, 


und Sager, p. 158) and DE Monr and DE Cock, p 167 (« Pourquoi la femme fait le ménage »). 
Vlaamsche Vertelsels, ТЇ, p. 242 (« Het stilz- : 
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she asks what has become of their possessions. Не replies, « You have spoken first; 
today you must give food and water to the calf» (**). 


From Persia comes a somewhat similar tale. In this instance the quarrel is about the 
watering of some sheep, and the third character is a barber, not a gypsy. 


A Haji and his wife get into a quarrel about watering their sheep. They make a 
silence-wager, and the wife leaves to visit a neighbor. In her absence a barber comes 
to shave the Haji and gives the latter the mirror to hold. When the Haji hands it 
back, signifying that he does not wish a shave, the barber asks, « Shall I shave your 
head? » When no reply is forthcoming, the barber begins work. As soon as he 
has finished, he proceeds to trim the Haji’s beard. When he is only halfway through, 
a noise outside attracts his attention, and, before he realizes what he is doing, he 
has cut off half the beard. Now, of course, there is nothing to do but take off the 
rest. He does so and makes three beauty-spots on the Haji’s face with a bit of 
charcoal. When the barber asks for his pay but receives no reply, he picks up some 
jewelry and goes away.: The returning wife does not a first recognize her husband. 
When she does, she begins laughing and asks, « Husband, who has done this to you? » 
The Haji jumps up and skips for joy, saying, « You spoke first; go water the 
sheep! » (°). 


The Mosul region has yielded a tale which resembles closely the 14th cent. one told 
of Nasreddin. In the former the penalty is watering an ass. During the absence of the wife 
the house is robbed and even the ass is taken away. The climax parallels that of the Nas- 
reddin story. Minor points of difference are the fact that the wife goes on a visit to her 
father, not to a wedding, and that the robber is not a gypsy but a beggar. The wife follows 
and joins the robber, tricks him into returning all that he has stolen (including the ass), and 
returns home triumphant. Upon her return the husband orders her to water the ass be- 
cause she has spoken first, to which she replies, « Asche auf dein Haupt wegen deines 
Verstandes » (7°), ` 


Sometimes the returning of a borrowed dish or pan is the penalty. Perhaps the best 
example of this type is Bernoni’s tale (**). Here again it is the wife who speaks first because 
of a danger threatening her husband. 


Wishing to fry some fritters, a shoemaker and his wife borrow a pan from the former's 
godmother, agreeing that the first to speak will have to return it. After eating the 


(25) WESSELSKI, Der Hodscha Nasreddin, no. IV), Weimar, 1896, p. 179. 


237. (28) Fiabe popolari veneziane, p. 67. The same 
(?9) Memoirs of tbe Asiatic Society of Bengal, text appears also in CRANE, Italian Popular Tales, 
I, no. 18, pp. 375-412. p. 284. Similar to Bernoni in their beginnings 
(27) Geschichten und Lieder aus den neu-ara- are the versions in Dykstra (II, p. 123) and 
müiscben Handschriften der Königlichen Bibliothek GITTÉE, LEMOINE (р. 78). 


zu Berlin (Beiträge zur Volks- und Völkerkunde, 
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fritters, both go to their tasks of making shoes and spinning, each of them singing 
the while. A soldier enters and desires the shoemaker to cut a girth for his horse. 
Incensed at their continued silence, he is about to cut off the husband's head, when the 
alarmed wife calls, « Oh don't, for mercy's sake! » « Good! » exclaims the husband, 
« Now carry the pan back to my godmother ». 


In Simrock's story « Gutmann und Gutweib » the penalty is again the returning of a 
pan. Husband and wife live in a forest seven miles from the nearest neighbors. After . 
their silence pact has been kept for several days, a passing hunter stops in to inquire his 
way. When neither will answer him, he winks at the woman to. follow him, gets her to 
point out the road, and gives her money. When she returns, she -shakes the money under 
her husband's nose, humming tauntingly. « So much money couldn't have been earned 
honestly! » the indignant husband exclaims, and has to return. the pan (?*). 


The shutting of a door as the penalty for being the first to speak is to be found in the 
folktale as well as in the ballad. А good example of this type is a tale from Straparola, 
which runs as follows: | 


A husband and his wife are one night sitting near the entrance of their house. The 
former says, «It's bedtime; shut the door». The wife replies, « Shut it yourself ». 
They make the usual agreement. The wife goes to bed; the husband lies down on 
а bench. А servant, whose lantern has been extinguished, sees the open door and steps 
inside to ask for a light. He receives no reply from either man or wife. He then 
gets into bed with the wife, who says nothing until the visitor has gone. Then she 
exclaims to her husband, « A fine fellow you are, leaving the door open all night and 
letting people get into your bed! » « Fool!» he replies, « go shut the door» (*). 


Clouston's Arabian story resembles this in its beginning but has a different conclusion. 


А. numskull marries, and provides an elaborate wedding feast for his friends and rela- 
tives, After the feast is over, he conducts the goests to the door, which he neglects 
to close when they have gone. His wife bids him close the door. He refuses, saying ` 
that he is no servant and that he doesn't want to soil his fine attire, and tells her to 
close it herself. She also refuses, pleading that she too has on her best clothes. She 
then suggests that the door be fastened by the first of them to speak, and he agrees. 
Two hours later some thieves, seeing the door open, enter and begin to pillage. They 
do a thorough job, even taking jewelry from the persons of the couple and pulling 


(9) Deutsche Märchen, no. 34. man riding past. Не rules that the ring shall 

(39) Le Piacevoli Notti, 8th Night, 1st story. In belong to the laziest, and each of the three then 
Straparola this is part of a frame-story. Three tells a tale to illustrate his.lazineee. This is told 
travelers find a ring. Each claims it, and a quarrel by the third. 


follows. They agree to leave the decision to a 
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the carpets out from under their feet. АП the while neither man nor wife utters a 
sound. Early next morning a police officer notices the open door and.enters to ques- 
tion the couple. When they do not answer his questioning, he becomes angry and 
orders that their heads be cut off. The executioner is preparing to carry out the order, 
when the wife cries, « Don't kill him! » The husband reminds her that she has lost 
the wager and bids her shut the door. He then explains matters to the officer, who 
leaves in disgust (^). ELM . 


In a Balochi version of the Silent Couple story the penalty is also the shutting of a 
door. 


“Опе night I was sleeping in my house with my wife. I told her to get up and shut the 
door, and she said, « Get up and shut it yourself ». At last we settled it that the 
one who spoke first should have to shut the door. Now there was a thief listening 
“to what we said, who had made his way into the house. First he robbed our house, 
and I see him and my wife sees him; but neither of us says a word Jest we should 
have to shut the door. Then the thief tied our things up in a bundle and carried it 
out and put it down outside. Then he came back and rubbed his hand on the bottom 
of the griddle, and came and rubbed it over the faces of both of us, man and wife, 
and made both our faces black, and. then went out and warked off with our things. 
But we did not say a word. In the morning, when it was day, my wife called out, 
« Man, your face is black! » and I called out, « Well done, wife! Now you get up 
and shut the door». This is the story of my foolishness (^). 


The following Arabic story also has the shutting of a door as the penalty. 


Un fumeur de hachich était adonné au kif et ne s'occupait que de fumer du hachich; sa 
femme était adonnée à la méme passion. Une nuit qu'ils s'étaient grisés, la femme pré- 
pare le souper, place le plat et s'assit à cóté de son mari, mais elle oublie de fermer 1а 
porte. Elle dit à son mari: « Maintenant je suis assise, lève-toi et va fermer la porte ». 
« Lève-toi toi-même et fermela », répondit-il. Ils restèrent ainsi à se disputer, elle: 
disant, « Lève-toi et ferme la porte » et lui répondant, « Lève-toi et ferme-la ». Au 
bout de quelque temps, il reprit: « Ecoute, femme, tu ne me diras plus: Léve-toi et 
ferme la porte, et moi je ne te le répéterai plus: mais le souper est placé entre nous; 
aucun de nous n’y portera la main; nous nous tairons: celui qui parlera le premier se 
lèvera et fermera la porte ». « Bien », dit-elle, « nous nous tairons ». Ils cessérent tout 
bruit et demeurérent à se regarder l'un l'autre, sans parler. Ils étaient ainsi silencieux 
lorsqu'arrive un derviche qui mendiait. Il dit, « Le bianfait est à Dieu », et demeura à 
attendre; aucun d'eux ne lui parla. Il recommenga à demander et dit: « Maitre de la 
maison, donnez-moi un peu de pain pour l'amour de Dieu». Nul ne lui repondit. 


(31) Tbe Book of Noodles, p. 107. The same I, p. 19. 
story is given in Popular Tales and Fictions, (32) Folk-Lore, IV, p. 195. 
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Quand il les vit ainsi, il s'avanga et reprit, « Vous ne m'avez pas dit: Dieu t'assiste! » 
Ils se turent. Alors il s'assit prés de la femme, s’approcha du plat, prit le pain et se 
mit à le manger. Quand il eut fini, il mangea la viande qui était dans le plat et ne laissa 
rien. Puis il prit un fil, attacha les os qu'il avait rongés, les mit au cou de la femme et 
s'en alla; les autres ne regardaient qu'eux et se taisaient. Ils restérent ainsi quelque 
temps jusq'à ce qu'un chien entra. Quand celui-ci vit qu'ils ne le chassaient pas, il se 
mit à flairer ca et là dans la chambre. Il s'approcha de la femme et commenga a la 
flairer; quand il vit les os sur sa poitrine, il s'élanga pour les saisir. La femme eut peur 
du chien et dit: « Va-t-en, va-t-en! » Son mari lui dit: « C'est toi qui as parlé; lève-toi 
et ferme la porte ». Elle répondit: « En effet, je me lèverai et je fermerai la porte; c'est 
toi qui as raison ». Elle alla fermer la porte, et comme ils ne trouvaient rien à manger, 
elle étendit les tapis, souffle la lumière et ils s'endormirent attristés, sans demander leur 
souper, ni qui l'avait mangé. Le lendemain, ils se remirent à leur hachich comme: s'ils 
n'avaient rien vu ni entendu. Le mari se mit a plaisanter sa femme en disant: « Tu vois 
comme je l'ai emporté sur toi; je n'ai pas parlé; toi tu as parlé et tu as fermé la porte ». 
La femme répliquait: « Si je n'avais pas eu peur du chien, je n'aurais pas parlé » (°°), 


The frame-story did not make its appearance until about 1000 A.D. in the Dharma- 
partksá of Amitagati (**). Неге, four simpletons journeying together meet a Jain ascetic, 
who gives them his collective blessing. Each of the four considers himself the sole recip- 
ient of the blessing, and they begin to quarrel. At length they agree to submit to the 
ascetic himself the question of ownership of the blessing. He tells them that his blessing 
was intended for the biggest fool among them; each then claims to be the biggest fool. 
Finally the ascetic suggests that they move on to a nearby town and there let the inhabit- 
ants judge the matter. They accept the suggestion and proceed to the town, where each 
of the four tells a story illustrative of his folly. The story of the Silent Couple is told by 
the third. 


He and his wife (he says), lying in bed one night, agree that whichever is the first to 
speak must pay the other ten cakes mixed with treacle and ghi. A thief enters, steals 
everything while the couple remain silent, and at last seizes the wife's undergarment. 
The wife scolds her husband roundly for his indifference. He merely laughs and ex- 
claims, « You’ve lost! Pay me the ten cakes! ». 


Another Indian version of the tale has a leaf of betel as the forfeit for breaking si- 


lente. As will be noted, there are resemblances here to several of the types already illus- 
trated (**). 


(33) Basset, Mille et un contes, récits, et lé- (35) The husband's proposing the pact appears 
gendes arabes, II, pp. 400-402. also in the Picardy version of Carnoy; the use of 
(34) See PrscuEL, « Gutmann und Gutweib in heat as a persuader to speech is found in McCul- 


India», ZDMG, LVIII, pp. 363-373; MIRONOV, loch’s Hindu tale. 
Die Dbarmapariksa des Amitagati, p. 20. 
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A Brahman tells his wife that all women are chatterboxes. She retorts that men are 
just as talkative as women (**). Taking this as a personal reference, the Brahman 
suggests a silence wager, the loser to pay the winner a leaf of betel. The wife agrees. 
When they do not appear at the usual time the next morning, the neighbors break in 
and find them apparently speechless. Thinking the couple bewitched, the nighbors call 
in a magician, He gives the name of the demon who is responsible for their condition, 
and agrees to restore their speech upon the payment of a large sum. The relatives, 
though poor, accede to his demands. The magician is about to begin his cure, when 
another Brahman, a friend of the first, says he believes the cause to be a natural one 
and that he will cure the malady without charge. He fills a chafing-dish with burning 
charcoal and heats a small bar of gold. Then he takes up the bar with pincers and ap- 
plies it to the soles of the first Brahman’s feet, to his elbows, and to the crown of his 
head. However, all is without effect. But when the hot bar is applied to the foot of 
the woman, she screams, and, turning to her husband, gives him the leaf of betel. The 
Brahman then explains all to neighbors and relatives who laugh at his folly and nick- 
name him « Betel » (?'). 


The Indian version in the Vetālapañcavimśati (Twenty-five Tales of a Demon) appears 
in only a single manuscript of that work and is in a fragmentary form. Here the frame- 
story is the Greatest Fool of Three (^*). 


The Silent Couple story makes its appearance also, though infrequently, in drama. It 
seems to have been used first in « The Wonder-working Stone», an English farce (c. 
1600). Bolte (p. 225) cites several Dutch and German works containing the story, among 
them Ayrers Dramen (ed. уоп Keller), III, p. 2006 and von Arnim’s Schaububne (1813). 
The most recent dramatization is probably that of Hudson, who dramatized a ballad version 
in his « Git Up an’ Bar the Door », introducing a great deal of local color. There is little 
difference between the dramatized and the undramatized and the undramatized versions. 
Among the familiar features found in the former are, for example, the husband’s speaking 
first because he thinks the wife is about to be abducted (°°), his speaking first because of a 
kiss given her by a stranger (*°), and the wife’s being first to speak through exasperation 
at her husband's indifference (*!). 


(28) On a first reading, one might think this a will be found in MEDJOUB BEN KaLarat, Choix de 


satire on the gatrulity of women. However, it fables, р. 105 (« Le nàgre, sa femme, et le men- 
will be noted that it is the Brahman who is made diant»); SwvNNERTON, Romantic Tales from the 
the butt of ridicule. Panjab, with Indian Nights Entertainment, p. 175; 
(27) The Book of Noodles, p. 181. For another KRISTENSEN, II, no. 24; DAHNHARDT, I, р. 233. 
Indian version, see KiNcscoTE, SASTRI, Tales of (39) GUEULETTE, Parades inédites, p. 58. 
tbe Sun, p. 280. The latter, however, lacks (4°) VIOLLET LE Duc, Ancien thédtre francais, 
the frame-story. II, p. 109. 
(38) A translation of this tale appears in Ar (41) American Folk Plays (ed. Е. Косн), New 


chivio per lo studio delle tradizioni popolari, XIII, York, 1939. 
1894, p. 548. Other versions more or less similar 
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As we have seen, the Silent Couple motif in Anglo-Scottish (and American) tradition 
occurs only in ballad form and the penalty for speaking first is- always the shutting of a 
door. The action takes place at night; the initial order comes from the husband; both 
husband and wife agree to the conditions of the pact; and the husband is the first to speak. 


In the folktale versions the action frequently takes place in the daytime, and the length 
of time the silence is observed is considerably lengthened (to fifteen days in one instance!). 
Although, as in the ballad, the chief characters are man and wife, many others are intro- 
duced who are not to be found in the ballad texts (neighbors, gypsies, fisherman, police 
officer, judge, executioner, etc.). | 

In sixteen of the eighteen prose tales summarized here the woman is the first to speak. 

Penalties include the forfeiting of a choice bit of food, the returning of a borrowed dish 
or pan, doing the housework, paying a forfeit (of food), feeding and watering an animal or 
animals, moistening some stale bread, and shutting a door. 

According to all available evidence, the ultimate source of the Silent Couple story would 
seem to be China, whence it passed to India, and, presumably, from India to Persia and 
thence to the Arabic-speaking countries. It was probably through the latter that the story 
was introduced into Europe. Why it is found only in ballad form in the British Isles and 
only in folktale form elsewhere is a question impossible to answer. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND FINE ARTS 


B.N. MUKHERJEE, Nanä on Lion, A Study in 
Numismatic Кизапа Art. (Calcutta, The Asiatic 
Society, 1969, 159 pp., 15 pls.). 


Through the apparently limited analysis of a 
particular representation of a divinity — « Nana 
on lion » — present on some Kusána and Gupta 
coins, this book fits into an even broader picture 
and touches on the difficult problem of the 
cultural and artistic formation of North West 
India in the Kuşana era. 

Mukherjee sees the formation of the complex 
iconographical concept represented by Nana on a 
lion as the result of a slow merging of different 
cultural elements and syncretistic tendencies that 
had its fullest realization in the Kusana epoch. 

In fact, the Kusana empire was grafted into 
а system that had for centuries been culturally 
open to Western influences, through a policy of 
commercial expansion to the nations of the West; 
it gave a decisive contribution to the insertion of 
‘new aesthetic and religious elements, and of thought 
in a broad sense. 

The particular’ iconography and symbolic el- 
ements that appear in the representation of the 
goddess on a lion in Киѕапа coinage lead Mukhe- 
rjee — through a detailed and precise method of 
research — to consider as possible the formation 
of that image through the assimilation of certain 
specific concepts related to Western divinities, 


including some of the most ancient, expressed 


artistically through symbols. 

Let us now go on to a more detailed analysis 
of the text, we note that the «NwNA SAO 
(CAO) » on a coin attributed to Kaniska IIl may 
easily be identified with the Babylonian (Sumerian) 
goddess Nanà, although the chronological hiatus 
is great; and Nana may in turn be linked to the 
Ištār of the Akkadian-Assyrian period. A supposed 
identity with the planet Venus would connect 
the goddess Nana-I$tár with the Persian Anahita, 
while her lunar nature makes possible an. iden- 
tification of our goddess with both Aphrodite 
and Artemis. 

The search for other symbolic analogies allows 
us to connect the Кизапа Nana with the turret- 
crowned goddess Tyche, protectress of the city, 
already known in India through Indo-Greek and 
Indo-Parthian coinage. 


The appearance on Kusana coinage of a turret- 


crowned divinity identified by inscriptions as 
both the goddess Ampa (Amba), protectress of 
the city of Puskarávati (Charsadda), and the 
consort of Siva, that is, Durga (Uma), suggests 


that an eventual syncretism has taken place bet- 
ween the concept of the goddess Nanā-Ištār- 
Anahita and that of Durga; this merging may 
have be traced back to the -era of Azes. The 
association of the Nanā-Ambā and Nana-Tyche 
concepts is further confirmed by the attribution 
to both Amba and Tyche of the concept of 
« goddess of fortune », represented by the horn 
of plenty (cornucopia). 

Let us note how the extent of a constant 
effort at synthesis carried out by Indian culture 
is further stressed by the analysis of a particular 
iconographical representation of the goddess on 
a lion from the Gupta era; it shows the blending 
of the image of Amba-Tyche with that of another 
goddess of fortune, Ardokhsho, already known in 
the Киѕапа age. 

Lastly, the complex image of the goddess on 
a lion has subsequently influenced the formation 
of still other divine iconographies, such as the 
Lakshmi of the Gusta age, the Durga Simhava- 
hint and the Bhuvanegvari or «Lady of the 
Universe » of mediaeval Tantrism. 


The second chapter of Mukerjee’s study goes 
on to a stylistic analysis of the coinage of Huviska, 
Kaniska and the first Gupta rulers, that show 
« Nana on lion »; the author tries in this way to 
estimate an approximate dating for these coins by 
comparing them with works of art of the Kusana 
and Parthian periods. 

Even if the intentional association of the 
images, above all through examination of ways 
of treating the hair-styles and drapery, is not 
wholly convincing, we can to some extent accept 
the theory of the stylistic priority of Huviska’s 
coinage over that of Kaniska, and of a progressive 
indianization of certain iconographical elements to 
be found on Gupta coins. On this basis, Mukhe- 
гјее attempts an approximate dating of the coins; 
he assumes as probable historical dates the 
beginning of the fourth century for the reign of 
Candragupta, and tke second half of the second 
century for Huviska, then placing the problematic 
Kaniska III between the two, that is, about the 
third century A.D. 


For the difficult problem of the Киѕара 
dynasty, the author makes use of another of his 
works: Studies in Kushana Genealogy and Chrono- 
logy, vol. I, Calcutta 1969. 


There is great interest in his treatment of the 


. minting technique used during the Kusana period; 
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he makes possible an acceptable explanation of 
the stylistic rendering of certain images, often 
— and erroneously — evaluated only in their 
intrinsic aesthetic value: the flattening out of 
some figures or parts of them may in fact depend 
on a defect in making the mould, and the presence 


of a round strip along the coin's edge, or the 
obliteration of some inscriptions around the border 
may also stem from a haphazard minting process. 

Mukherjee's work ends with no less than six 
appendices, that ‘are valuable as a clarification of 
certain collateral problems. 

Here we find some iconographic and stylistic 
themes, inserted into a historical framework; 
there are also the problems connected with the 
interpretation of inscriptions on the coins, as well 
as some Chinese and Greek texts that can help 
to widen the economic and political horizon of 
the Коѕапа age. Finally, the description of a 
hermaphroditic divinity engraved on a silver plate 
found in Turkey, of obviously Alexandrian work- 
manship and with exceptional Indian iconographic 
elements, opens the problem of the inverse direc- 
tion for East-West exchanges and the consequent 
possibility of Indian aesthetic influences on 
Hellenistic art. 

Mukherjee's study of «Nana on lion» is 
enriched by a careful description of the illustrations, 
by numerous explanatory notes and by an ample 
bibliography. 

The work as a whole, even if open to discussion 
on certain points and liable to a more thorough 
treatment in some areas, still represents a useful 
contribution to our knowledge, not only of 
Indian coinage, but also of the artistic and cultural 
formation of North-West India. 


S Rosa MARIA CIMINO 


E.V. Sayko, Sredneaziatskaja glazurovannaja kera- 
mika XII-XV vv. (Central Asiatic glazed 
ware from the 12th to the 15th century) 
(Dušanbe, Academy of Sciences of the Tadžik 
SSR «A. Doni» Institute of History, 
« Doniš » Publ. House, 1969, 188 pp. nu- 
merous ill. and tables in the text). 


This worthy monograph comes to us from the 
distant capital of Tadžikistan, and in the first 
half of the volume the author, Mrs Edi Viktorov- 
na Sajko, provides a well-documented history of 
glazed ware in what is mainly Soviet Central Asia 
over a span of time stretching from the 12th to 
the 15th cent. A.D. The second half of the work 
deals with the technological problems of glazed 
ware manufacture in relation to the area and 
period chosen. i 

One of the most striking features of this book 
is the ample scope allowed the achievements and 
research methods peculiar to the natural sciences: 
e.g. spectrum, chemical and microscopic analysis, 
and the activity of beta rays. This pithy section 
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replete with the lore of physics, chemistry and 
technology and with an array of figures, formulae, 
calculations and tables is designed to kindle the 
interest and enthusiasm of those wellversed in 
these disciplines. Yet the effect on those who, 
like the present reviewer, are alas inexpert in 
these matters may perhaps be somewhat dishearten- 
ing, and a certain sense of envy will be aroused 
in seeing worthy young Soviet researchers like 
Mrs Sajko achieving an efficient Personalunion 
between the art historian and the expert in natural 
sciences. We cannot but observe that for some 
time now an ‘inferiority complex’ of this sort 
may be ever-more frequently experienced mainly, 
though not exclusively, when coming face to face 
with a number of recent Soviet publications of an 
historical, artistic and archaeological character. 
But not with Soviet work alone; for certain recent 
« interdisciplinary » research (to use the current 
term) fostered by the Deutsche Forschungsgemein- 
schaft, of which the Arcbáologiscb-Biologiscbe 
Zusammenarbeit in der Vor-und Friihgeschichts- 
forschung, ed. by J. Boessneck (Wiesbaden 1969) 
is an example, and similar endeavours in the 
German Democratic Republic deserve to placed 
in the same class. These effective, new-type 
contacts between cultural studies and natural 
sciences aspire, of course, to a high ideal that was 
once cherished by Alexander v. Humboldt; yet 
it is equally undeniable that they involve duties 
and tasks that cannot easily be fulfilled especially 
by those no longer in the prime of life. 

The present authoress, we repeat, happily 
blends the naturalistic-technological approach with 
the historico-cultural one. That she is anything 
but unequipped with historical and philological 
ideas and knowledge becomes ‘clear to us. above 
all in those branches of her research where she is 
led to consult data drawn from medieval literary 
and-written sources bearing on the matter she is 
dealing with. Her sound knowledge of Arabic 
and Persian and likewise of the most important 
treatises and prescriptive manuals published in 
these languages (some of them illustrating the 
technique of glazing in the area and period 
considered are extant only in manuscript form) 
is evident on many pages where the relevant 
technical and specialised terms are used in their 
original . language and script. The accompanying 
notes also reveal a careful hand and are most 
useful: moreover — and this is something we 
should like to see widely imitated in Soviet scien- 
tific publications — they take fully into account the 
research done in this field in languages and cultural 
areas that are non-Russian. 

Owing to this combined method that Mrs 
Sejko consistently applies, the basic features of 
central Asiatic pottery between the 12th and 15th 


centuries emerge with greater clarity and precision. 
She sets out to pinpoint the peculiarities of glazing 
and colouring and other technical factors and 
agents characterising ceramic ware during the 
period envisaged both in comparison with the 
earlier, later and modern periods. This span of 
time is thus seen as a specific and in itself well. 
defined stage in the evolution of the creative 
impulse as regards pottery in this area; and the 


latter is thereby assigned its due place in the. 


overall historical development of ceramics in 
Central Asia. 

It is clear that as far as central Asian glazed 
ware is concerned, its place in history will only 
be defined through the systematic comparison of 
local material with that coming from other eastern 
areas first and foremost from Iran and 
individual cultural provinces of the Near Fast. 
Through these at times very instructive comparisons, 
the horizons methodically envisaged by this 
enquiry are widened and its purview comes to 
comprise the entire world of glazed clay ranging 
from the ancient Egyptians of the 4th millennium 
B.C. to the Babylonians, Persians and Arabs. And 
the culture of the Indus with its azure and white 
glazings could be thrown in for good measure. 
In other words, the whole geographical and 
historical area between Persia and Japan could 
be used for comparisons that are technological 
but also partly entail content and ideology, seeing 
that in the oldest oriental cultures the colour of 
glazes — indeed, colours as such — were endowed 
with precise magical and symbolical significance 
(cf. inter alia, the battlements, glazed in different 
colours of the seven enclosure walls of Ecbatana, 
Herod. I, 98). But of course an enlargement of 
Scope to this extent would have turned this work 
into an encyclopaedia. 

The part of the book we deem to be of 
greatest interest to the specialist is the one where 
the authoress sets out to prove the relatively 
original character of tbe stage in evolution she 
° has chosen to study. As she makes clear, this 
originality is conditioned « by specific qualitative 
details, by specific technical accomplishments » 
which go to make the period we, are concerned 
with an important link in the evolutionary chain 
of pottery manufacture. We will translate some 
of the conclusions the authoress puts forward. 
She states that this stage «begins with the 
introduction of largely fresh technical methods, 
of decorative styles that determine the overall 
trend of ceramic craftsmanship for a series of 
centuries. The appearance of alkaline glazes devoid 
of lead enabled potters to apply a completely 
new technique and elaborate various types of 
product containing a fine vitreous glaze which 
was more refractory and solidly produced... New 
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colours (cobalt), their fresh combinations, the 
making of vessels adorned with painting... beneath 
the coloured glaze, and the new style of painting 
— all these were interconnected phenomena ». 
The new materials used in ceramic production in 
conjunction with the development of new species 
of glaze and the use of glazes in architecture, 
all combined to boost the output ‘of ceramic 
ware in the period we are examining. There also 
occurred pari passu a further differentiation 
between master craftsmen and between their 
characteristic products, and an increase as well 
in the productive and economic capacity of their 
workshops which were usually concentrated in 
large and medium-size towns both in Central Asia 
and elsewhere. 


Apart from the history of glaze and glazed 
ware in Central Asia in the medieval period, 
Mrs Sajko’s book abounds in historical data 
about the development of ceramics in that area 
in general, be it understand as an art, a handicraft 
ог за trade. As is de rigueur in Soviet cultural 
sciences, the evolutionary process of an art — of 
ceramics and its concomitant techniques in this 
case — is looked upon as being «closely linked 
with the whole of feudal output» (to cite the 
actual words of the authoress) so that « each 
new critical phase, each turning-point, was 
connected with full-scale specific innovations in 
the technique and technology of ceramics and the 
relative decorative processes ». Mrs Sajko’s 
deep familiarity with ceramic collections of the 
12th-15th century in central Asian museums has 
enabled her to clarify the typology and evolutionary 
development of glazed ware in this area. This 
clarification is based on the technical analyses 
we mentioned earlier, and the results are packed 
into as many as a dozen very detailed tables all 
the secrets of which, we believe, will only be 
revealed to the ceramist well-versed in the 
technical niceties of his craft. 


GUSTAV GLAESSER 


La Chine antique des origines aux Song (Trésors 
inconnus du Musée de Mariemont, V), Musée 
de Mariemont 27 avril - 8 novembre 1970 
(Morlanwelz-Mariemont, Musée de Mariemont, 
1970, 84 pp, XXVI pls. [I-VI being colour 
pls.], 1 folding map). 


This is the catalogue of the exhibition of 
Chinese art from the earliest times down to the 
Sung organized by the Musée de Mariemont from 
April 27 to November 8, 1970 and made-up of 
material in the Belgian Museum's possession. 


The exhibition is explained in a brief Preface 
by Guy Donnay, Conservateur ad interim, and an 
Introduction by Claudine Delecourt who was also 
responsible for listing and describing each item 
in the catalogue. There are 88 of these, most of 
them unpublished, and they are either drawn from 
the Raoul Warocqué collections or the outcome 
of wise purchase subsequently thanks to the efforts 
of Mrs Faider. 

The catalogue, then, provides both a choice of 
the most significant objects among the material 
kept at the Musée de Mariemont, and also for 
the first time gives us some idea of the treasures 
the Museum possesses. It is these that it has not 
hitherto been able to exhibit in a worthy manner 
as Mr Donnay remarks with regret in his Preface. 

The objects are itemized in the catalogue with 
scientific scruple and at the same time with a 
clarity well within the grasp of the non-specialist. 
In addition to customary essential data about the 
material, measurements, dating, provenance and 
state of preservation, there are copious stylistic, 
typological and technical descriptions completed by 
a relevant bibliography for each separate item and 
а list of comparable objects. The usefulness of 
the latter cannot be over-emphasized, for it also 
comprises unpublished objects in Belgian and 
French museums. 

Because of their interest, we would like to 
mention the following objects: the Нап plaque 
of gilded bronze decorated with animal motifs (no. 
21, pl. IV) which is indeed already well-known; 
the fine Han urn in glazed terracotta (no. 36, 
pl XV) shaped like a granary and hitherto un- 
published; the large T'ang terracotta with green 


and brown glazing, which portrays a dignitaty . 
(no. 58, pl. VI); and the funerary jar with figural ' 


work in relief (no. 84, pl. XXVI), also unpublished: 
its attribution to the epoch of the Sung dynasty 
is cautiously accepted by Miss Delecourt. 

A short bibliography, a glossary and a map 
of China complete the catalogue. The illustrations 
are not, alas, exhaustive, for only 32 items are 
reproduced. The six colour plates are first class, 
but not all those in black and white are of the 
same quality. І 

MAURIZIO TADDEI 


У.М. Masson, Raskopki na Altyn-depe v 1969 g., 
(A&habad, « Ylm »; 1970, 24 pp., 18 figs.). 


This brief preliminary report, published in 
monographic form, documents the results of the 
fifth excavation campaign carried out by the 
author in the proto-urban site of Altyn Tepe. 

Masson himself has recently underlined the 
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settlement’s importance (see V.M. Masson, «А 
Bronze Age City in Central Asia», ILN, May 30, 
1970, pp. 32-33); clearly the largest city in 
southern Turkmenia and western Central Asia 
dating to the late 3rd millennium B.C., and this 
explains the efforts expended on it by Soviet 
archaeologists over the past ten years. The last 
excavation campaign mainly served to establish, 
on the one hand, the complete stratigraphical 
sequence of the settlement, and on the other, to 
clarify its urbanistic outline; this allowed the 
author to draw the first conclusions of a historical 
and cultural nature, valid not only for Altyn 
Tepe, but for Turkmenia in general, as well as 


for most of eastern Iran, the vast intermediate 


region that for some time has been at the center 
of a series of research expeditions made by 
American, French, and Italian scholars. 

This short review will sum up the interesting 
results obtained at Altyn Tepe, in the light of 
the most recent discoveries made all over eastern 
Tran. 

The joint South-Turkmenistan archaeological 
expedition (Ju.T.A.K.E.) has reconstructed, during 
its regular excavation campaigns carried out an- 
nually since the early 1950’s, the region’s complete 
cultural sequence starting with the 5th millennium; 
that is, from the time when, with the DZejtun 
Culture, agricultural settlement actually began 
(see У.М. Masson, « Déejtunskaja kultura », 
Trudy JuT AKE, X, 1960, pp. 37-75). 

The period of time between 4000 and 1000 
B.C., recognized stratigraphically in its integrity 
at Namazga Tepe, took its name from that place 
as a result; it is subdivided into six main periods 
that document the orderly development of certain 
chalcolithic cultures (NMZ I-II) into protourban 
(NMZ III or Geoksjur Culture) and urban (NMZ 
IV-V) communities that disintegrate once again 
during the 2nd millennium (NMZ УГ). 

The Soviet archaeologists have only begun 
concentrating their attention on the mature phases 
of this sequence in the past few years, and this 
interest led to the extensive excavation of the 
region’s largest settlement, dated on the basic of 
surface ceramic material and some trial soundings, 
to the Namazga V period (see А.Е. GANJALIN, 
« Raskopki v 1959-1961 gg. na Altyn-depe », SA, 
1967, 4, pp. 207-219). 

Айуп Tepe therefore represents a culmination 
in the cultural development of ancient Turkmenia 
and. its importance lies above all in the fact that 
it documents for us the major achievements of 
a community that — in the second half of the 
3rd millennium — probably lived in close contact 
with the great urban civilizations of that era, 
that developed along the river-basins of Mesop- 
otamia and the Indus (see V.M. Masson, « Pro- 


togorodskaja civilizacija juga Srednej Azii», SA, 
1967, 3, pp. 165-190). 

The hill of Altyn Tepe extends over about 80 
hectars and is roughly circular in shape. The 
excavations, carried out over five campaigns, give 
us today a fairly accurate idea of the topography 
of the settlement. The northwestern zone was 
mainly covered by the residential area: the houses 
had various rooms with a courtyard, and were 
grouped into blocks separated by a network of 
streets about six feet wide, laid out in a rather 
contorted pattern. The whole atea shows a lack 
of real urban planning, a trait common to contem- 
porary settlements in eastern Iran as well. 

` Many tombs have been excavated on the edge 
of this residential zone; they consist of small 
ditch-graves in which the dead were stretched 
out at full length, along with rather poor fur- 
nishings. Interesting furnishings were found in 
only one grave, the so-called «Tomb of the 
Priestess ». They included, among other things, 
a silver seal shaped like a thre-headed animal, 
that can be related to examples of Proto-Indian 
seals found at Mohenjo-daro and at Amri IIIB 
(see A. Ja. ScEYENKO, « Raskopki na Altyn-depe 
v Južnoj Turkmenii», KSIA, 114, 1968, pp. 
39-45). z 

One of the most surprising results of the 
excavations at Altyn Tepe was the discovery of 
a complex monumental building, constructed in 
the eastern zone of the hill. This structure has 
not only helped to enlarge our knowledge of the 
architecture of`southern Turkmenia in the NMZ 
V period, it has also documented the various 
phases of development of this period, which 
represents the maturation of the process of 
urbanization (see V.M. Masson, « Otkrytie monu- 
mental'noj arhitektury epohi bronzy v Južnom 
Turkmenistane », SA, 1968, 2, pp. 246-250). 

The building stands on the slope of a small 
artificial hill formed by rubble that accumulated 
during the preceding Namazga IV period; its 
position on the slope aimed at increasing the 
stability of the walls and foundations. It is 
rectangular in plan and rises through a series of 
four superimposed platforms, the second of which 
was decorated with a row of step-shaped semi- 
columns or pilasters that increased the majesty 
of the building (fig. 1). 

The latter was greatly transformed and enlarged 
in its next phase, and on the south side a new 


monumental construction was set up on a platform . 


ten feet high: the so-called « House of the Canal » 
(fig. 2). This period of renewal and embellishment 
of the building corresponds to the highest point 
in the development of Altyn Tepe. In fact, in 
the successive phase, the settlement's size is 
reduced by at least half and a group of houses 
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is carelessly constructed around the monumental 
edifice. 

From an architectural point of view, the 
monumental building reminds us of the Mesopo- 
tamian zikkurat. But Masson makes it quite 
clear that such a resemblance is merely superficial: 
in reality, this building represents a singular 
synthesis of superficial borrowings from Mesopo- 
tamian architecture and local traditions, one which 
had little effect because of the slight productive 
capacity of the communities of southern Turkmenia. 
The Altyn Tepe building is merely a simple 
facade, not based on technical capacities and 
adequate economic means that might have made 
it more than a bad imitation. One can establish, 
says Masson, a close tie with the « Palace» of 
Mundigak IV, discovered by J.M. Casal in the 
upper basin of the Hilmand- Arghandab and in 
part contemporary with the Namazga IV period 
of Turkmenia. Here too we find a single facade, 
heavily decorated with a row of semi-columns. 

Masson therefore finds, in the architectural 
characteristics of the monumental building, con- 
firmation of a hypothesis he had proposed earlier 
(see V.M. Masson, « Srednjaja Azija i Drevnij 
Vostok », Moskva, 1964, pp. 450-456); according 
to this, a series of second-rate proto-urban 
cultures, backwards as regards the great contem- 
porary urban civilizations, to which they are 
peripheral and sometimes serve as useful economic 
partners, developed in those zones most favorable 
for human settlement, between Mesopotamia and 
the Indus. This picture should include not only 
southern Turkmenia, but also Baluchistan, the 
Hilmand Valley, northeastern Iran and the Kerman 
region. In fact, proto-urban cultures suffi- 
ciently advanced to construct settlements that 
extended for dozens of acres, to maintain a crafts- 
men class and to carry on intense trade even 
with remote regions, developed in each of these 
areas during the 4th and 3rd millennia B.C. On 
the other hand, none of these cultures seems to 
have been able to develope a sophisticated system 
of writing, to produce superior works of art, in 
a word to create a civilization. АП, without 
distinction, vanish — for reasons that can only 
partially be established — in the first half of the 
2nd millennium B.C. 

On the whole, Masson’s proposal can be 
accepted, but we must make it clear that, in 
defining the process of urbanization east of Sumer 
as a series of unlucky attempts carried out by 
cultures that tended to imitate the Mesopotamian 
civilizations and, to a lesser degree, the Proto- 
Indian, one risks applying a mistaken label to 
a vast cultural phenomenon by neglecting certain 
basic elements in evaluation. Above all, we still 
know far too little about these so-called « interme- 
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Figs. 1, 2 - Айуп Tepe. Plan and reconstruction of the large pyramidal building in phases а and 2. 


diate cultures »; every year the excavations at 
Shahri Sokhta in Sistan and at Tepe Yahya in 
Kerman bring to light the remains of rather 
advanced proto-urban communities, the study of 
which is still far from complete. Those with experi- 
ence in this kind of excavation know that each 
day of work can bring a surprise; not to mention 
the dozens of settlements still to be excavated 
or even discovered. The recent discovery of 10 
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proto-elamite tablets at Yahya is a good account 
of this. 

There can be no doubt that towards the end 
of the 3rd millenium. B.C., when Mesopotamia 
was flourishing under the Third Dynasty of Ur 
and the Indus cities had reached a high level 
of development, southern Turkmenia — along 
with all of eastern Iran — formed an area of 
secondary importance; but this cultural periphery 


appears to be in complete contrast to the 
dynamics of the earlier chalcolithic peoples of 
Turkmenia, who, between the end of the 4th 
and the start of the 3rd millennium, had started 
a process of urbanization in the Geoksjur oasis 
at the delta of the Tedzen. 
developed from local models and perhaps at least 
partially influenced by the Halaf models, spread 
over a very broad area: in some regions, such 
as Sistan, this pottery marks what may be the 
oldest agricultural settlement, in others — for 
example, the Quetta Valley — it completely 
replaces the local tradition. It would even seem 
to have reached the upper valley of the Amu 
Darya, to judge by the recent accidental discovery 
of the hoard of Fullol, which held twenty gold 
and silver bowls, most engraved with the typical 
geometrical motifs of Geoksjur and Namazga IV 
style. Turkmenia at the start of the 3rd 
millennium was probably far from being a culturally 
peripheral region; we even believe that it repre- 
sents the most dynamic and the most advanced 
in the process of urbanization east of Mesopotamia, 
and it is not unlikely that the Geoksjur culture 
may have indirectly contributed to the formation 
of Proto-Indian civilization itself. 

For a community, the degree of adaptability 
to the environmental conditions of a certain region 
is closely connected to the technical means, social 
structure and productive and demographic ca- 
pacities available to it; and these, along with 
the potential land use, form in fact the elements 
that condition the development of human settle- 
ment everywhere. 

Evidently, in the 3rd millennium the proto- 
urban societies of southwest Asia did not have 
such an advanced technology at hand, nor were 
they free from dangerous internal crises that 
made their entire productive system extremely 
disorganized and highly inefficient Prolonged 
unbalance, favoured at times by external circum- 
stances, could have had a negative influence on 
the urban development of an agricultural com- 
munity, since this development appears to be 
the direct result of slow. and gradual economic 
enrichment maturable through the progressive 
cumulation of agricultural products and the 
rise of trade, phenomena only possible under a 
state of great political stability. 

In eastern Iran and southern Turkmenia, the 
process of urbanization reaches the critical moment 
that probably marks the passing from a natrow 
community structure still not free from 
patriarchal elements — to another already urban 
and with classes, that preludes, in form and 
structure, the formation of a dynastic and impe- 
rialistic state. In the second half of the 3rd 
millennium, the dynamism of the Geoksjur culture 


Geoksjur pottery, - 
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is replaced by what is almost a stasis, a stabiliza- 
tion of the models of material culture that clearly 
heralds a decline. This does not prevent the 
appearance of large settlements such as Altyn 
Tepe, Mundigak and Shahri Sokhta, but it 
definitively crystallizes the newly-born civilization, 
which remains ‘backward in development as 
compared with the regions bordering it where, in 
this same period, the first germs of the class.state 
were consolidated. ` 

Even if we still cannot determine the circum- 
stances that caused the crisis and the stasis in 
the development of Turkmenia and eastern Iran, 
we can state that the concept of peripheralness 
offered by V.M. Masson should be accepted as 
a fact historically circumscribed within a clearly 
defined period in the development of these 
regions, and not as a classifying label. 

In our opinion, therefore, one should not so 
much ' emphasize this cultural  peripheralness 
(highly relative, at any rate) as examine the 
particular circumstances that hindered the growth 
of these numerous communities and kept them 
from turning into a prosperous and stable urban 
society. We are undoubtedly dealing here with 
a highly stimulating cultural phenomenology, that 
might involve and interest not only archaeologists, 
but also historians and anthropologists. 

Be that as it may, Masson’s short report did 
not intend to be an introduction to the history 
of Turkmenia in the 3rd millennium, but simply 
a thorough source of information on the results 
of the most recent excavation campaign. However, 
just because this involves research in the process 
of elaboration, we found it opportune to underline 
with a short critical evaluation an hypothesis 
that involves the entire history of the most 


ancient urban communities developed east of 
Sumer. 

Maurizio Tost 
ETHNOGRAPHY 


D.E. Eremeev, Jurjuki - tureckie kocevniki i 
polukoceuniki (The Yürüks - Turkish nomads 
and semi-nomads) (USSR Academy of Sciences - 
Ethnographic Institute « Mikluho-Maklaj », 

- Moscow», «Nauka» Publ. House, Central 
Department of Oriental Literature. 1969, 104 


pp., 1 map). 
In an age when die Kultur, die alle Welt beleckt 


— to invoke the sarcastic words of Mephistopheles 
in Goethe’s Faust — is spreading to the most 


« underdeveloped » corners of the world, the con- 
. tinued existence of nomadic and semi-nomadic 
tribes in some areas of Asia and Africa strikes 
us as a real anachronism in the second half of the 
20th century. For nomadism, this ancestral and 
perhaps oldest form of human society, is irreme- 
diably doomed by the movement of history; yet 
before being finally swallowed up by the moloch 
of «acculturation » it still represents one of the 
few remaining life-ines ethnography can boast 
of. This science is under sentence of death, or 
at least (in some way not yet apparent to us) will 
have to be radically transformed once the raw 
material of this discipline, « primitive peoples », 
have ceased to exist as such. And this moment 
is not far off, since no self-respecting government 
can afford not to wage war on what survives of 
this and other ancestral customs in areas under its 
authority. One only has to recall the efforts of 
successive Iranian governments this century to 
induce Iran's numerous nomadic tribes.(still reck- 
oned a few years ago to constitute nearly a third 
of the entire population) to opt for sedentary 
stability (concerning one of the largest tribes of 
Iran, partly nomadic and partly semi-nomadic, the 
Bakhtiyari, cf. EW, N.S., XVIII, pp. 212 f). 
Though for various reasons that cannot now be 
gone into, nomadism is very slow to disappear in 
Iran, even here its end can only be a question 
of decades and perhaps of years. Nomadism in 
Turkey, the theme of the monograph under review, 
has been steadily on the wane since the time of 
Atatürk. This is confirmed not only by official 
and semi-official publications, that are, indeed, 
strangely reticent on this subject, but also by the 
impressions — albeit essentially « macroscopic » — 
that the present reviewer has been able to amass 
during travels in Turkey repeated almost annually. 


Let it be said at once that this monograph 
stands out from the numerous studies devoted 
to tbis nomadic ethnic group in recent times 
because it is focussed only on the Yiiriiks stricto 
sensu. It should be borne in mind, in fact, that 
the Turks themselves in their own language usually 
make no sharp distinction between Yürüks in the 
real sense, that is, traditionally nomadic or semi- 
nomadic ethnic groups, and « Yürüks » that are, 
as it were, occasional, or rather, seasonal. To 
understand this confusion we must remember that 
the name derives from the Turkish verb yürümek 
meaning «to walk», «to shift from one place 
to another », etc. Hence, even those people with 
a permanent habitation in the villages of the plain 
who, at the onset of the hot season, are wont to 
transfer, livestock and all, to the corresponding 
summer village in the mountains, the yayla, to 
return in the autumn to their winter abode, the 
kışlak, are not seldom designated by the name 


« Yürük » used here in a more general sense. 
Sometimes it is a movement of caravans in the real 
sense of the word made up of a good many family 
units accompanied by their respective livestock: it 
is the age-old practice of « transhumance » wide- 
spread throughout the whole Turanian area (though 
not its prerogative), especially where mountain 
borders on plain; yet obviously this cannot be - 
dubbed a movement of nomadic tribes. Moreover, 
geographic, orographical and climatic factors also 
add to this confusion in terms since, through their 
operation, the main areas of diffusion of the 


` Yürüks proper coincide with those areas where 
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the seasonal shift from low-lying sun-baked districts 
to cooler, better watered mountain habitats, and 
vice versa, is common. The areas we are referring 
to are the alluvial and hilly regions of western, 
south-western and southern Anatolia bordering 
on the mountain chains of the Toros Daflari 
running parallel to the Mediterranean coast (cf. the 
map showing the distribution of the Yürüks on 
p. 13 of this volume). The Austrian ethnologist 
and anthropologist, F. v. Luschan, whose know- 
ledge of the Near East was first-class, in one of 
his best-known books written a half-century ago 
(Völker, Rassen, Sprachen, 1922) warned us to 
be on our guard against this confusion in the use 
of terms which, in his view, almost all specialists 
studying the Yürüks of Asia Minor had been 
guilty of. As a result, « everything that has been 
published about them can today, almost without 

exception, be placed ad acta ». е 


This being the ttue state of affairs, among 
modern pieces of research devoted to nomadism 
in Anatolia, only those which, by applying rig- 
orously selective criteria, seek to circumscribe the 
features peculiar to the « real» Yürüks are worth 
salvaging. In a useful introductory chapter, Ere- 
meev provides a bibliography of the main works 
devoted to the ethnography of the Yürüks both 
in Russian and other languages. Among the latter, 
works in Turkish are obviously included — for 
example the valuable writings of Ali Risa Yalgın 
and Kemal Güngór which contain a good many 
data drawn on in the present survey. In this 
review of sources, two eminent French turquisants, 
Xavier de Planhol and Jean-Paul Roux, cannot 
be omitted. The former has given us a series of 
studies about the nomads and sedentary peoples 
of south-western Anatolia, his researches being 
based on an enormous mass of ethnographic data 
embracing the life of the Yürüks in all its 
aspects and collected during the many years the 
author spent in the most « archaic » inland districts 
of Turkey — the mountainous regions of ancient 
Lycia, Pamphylia and Pisidia. As Eremeev does 
not fail to point out, we are indebted to this 
French ethnographer for his detailed study of the 


process of transition from nomadism to sedentaty 
stability and of the specific types of economy 
connected with each single stage in this shift from 
one state to the other. It is a process that here 
almost takes place before the eyes of the ethno- 
grapher, while in other circumstances it must be 
laboriously reconstructed by the historian and the 
palaeo-ethnographer. The other French ethnologist 
and Turkologist referred to by our Author, Jean- 
Paul Roux, focusses his attention, in particular, 
on those factors conditioning Le sédentarisation 
des nomades Yürük (the title of one of his papers 
dating from 1961): this is a very complex process 
as Roux shows and Eremeev stresses on the basis 
of their research. Indeed, the complexity is 
such (being determined by a host of economic, 
ecological and also psychological factors) that it 
is inexplicable how a sociologist like Hans Freyer, 
an adherent of a theory of idealism in philosophy, 
can make so bold as to attribute the differentia- 
tion between nomadism and sedentary stability 
to a «creative choice», a sort of «qualitative 
leap» achieved by nomadic communities (cf. 
Weltgeschichte Europas, 1948): it is an a priori 
standpoint contradicted by all ethnographic evidence 
culled both from this and other areas where 
such a process has taken, or is taking, place. 


As against speculative constructions of this 
sort, the patient and sober research of the 
empiricists of ethnology such as the aforemention- 
ed field-researchers and, last but not least, our 
Russian author, will always win the day. In this 
respect, the bibliography Eremeev provides must 
needs, we think, be enriched by the name of a 
courageous German ethnologist, Miss Ulla Johan- 
sen, of the universities of Hamburg and Heidel- 
berg, who, in 1956, 1957 and 1964, chose to 
spend a good many months under the black tents 
of Yürük nomadic groups in the districts of Adana, 
Nigde, Kayseti, Maras, Silifke and Gaziantep. 
The -outcome was a faithful and scientifically 
impeccable picture of these groups embodied in 
various essays and studies published in specialised 
journals. One of the most informative of these 
deserves to be mentioned. We do not, for 
example, recollect coming across evidence as precise 
and detailed about life as it is really lived under 
nomad tents, Nomadenzelte, as that contained in 
an article by her bearing this title and published 
in Bustan 2/1965: her analysis is accompanied by 
numerous sketches, maps and photographs illustrat- 
ing the black tents to which these peoples remain 
unbelievably attached. Naturally, Eremeev also 
deals minutely with this and other aspects of the 
material’naja kultura of the Yürüks; yet we must 
confess that, apart from our own somewhat limited 
personal experience, we owe our tangible notions 
of how these singular movable habitations are 
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ordered more to Dr Johansen’s vivid, well-drawn 
picture than to the relevant chapter of the book 
we ate reviewing. But by such an observation 
we in no way wish to underestimate the scientific 
value of Eremeev's work. 

To give the reader an idea of the pithy 
contents of this book running to little more than 
a hundred pages we sball briefly list the main 
chapters and sub-chapters. After a succinct preface 
and the bibliographical review mentioned, there 
come two largely geographical chapters dealing 
with the whereabouts of this ethnic group in the 
Anatolian region and providing a geographical 
picture of the individual districts involved. The 
next chapter illustrates the economic life of these 
communities, their  stockbreeding, agriculture 
(where this is carried on) and other activities, 
and it also contains an interesting section about 
the transition of nomads to the state of sedentary 
stability, a subject already mentioned. This is 
followed by a meaty chapter that we have likewise 
referred to. Jt describes the material culture of 
these nomadic groups, the species of dwelling 
and arrangements for domestic economy, their 
types of villages, or rather groups of tents, their 
dress, all the objects making up the furnishings 
of their movable «houses», and their food. 
Another substantial chapter describes and analyzes 
social and economic structures peculiar to these 
communities, the conditions of individual produc- 
tive units and their inter-relationship, and what 
remains of the ancestral family and tribal set-up. 
The family unit is also the subject of the next 
chapter which is an important one because the 
Author sets out to identify some of the peculiar 
traits of the spiritual culture of this ethnic group. 
Regrettably, only a few pages are devoted to this 
theme, disproportionately too few if we bear in 
mind that the psychological and religious factor 
usually plays a very important role in the existence 
of splinter-groups like the one we are examining, 
and normally forms one of the main criteria for 
distinguishing such groups from their ethnic and 
cultural environment. 


For the most part, however, the Russian 
author is not responsible for this lacuna in 
interpreting the culture of the Yürük. It is his 
sources that are inadequate. Though the latter 
(at least the works quoted) are more serious and 
reliable at a descriptive and phenomenological 
level, they .are less intent on comparing the 
Spiritual: and religious heritage of the Yürüks 
with that of the other main groups of this area. 
These shortcomings become evident on a linguistic 
level too, as the Author rightly remarks: 
« The language of the Yürüks still awaits its 
investigators ». АП that is known is that they 
use various dialects of the kaba tiirkce, of 


« vulgar Turkish », but there is some evidence, 
it seems, that their speech contains lranian and 
even ancient Turkic components. Some tribes are 
thought to speak a Kurdish tongue. Sad to say, 
on such a problem as this (that could become of 
no small importance) even the most up-to-date 
work of Turkology — the two volumes that have 
so far appeared of the Philologiae Turcicae Fun- 
damenta — leaves us in the lurch, containing no 
mention of this ethnic group, let alone its language. 
And on this matter even U. Johansen, so careful 
to describe all aspects of the life of this ethnic 
group, has nothing to offer. 

Of signal importance as regards the question 
of the origin of this splinter-group are, to our 
mind, the Iranian elements that can be identified 
here and there in the dialects spoken. Provided 
these Iranian loan-words are not the same as 
those that have found their way into literaty 
Turkish, they would seem to indicate the region 
from where this nomadic people set out to reach 
its present-day area of settlement (if the word 
«settlement» can be used in this context): a 
region, indeed, that was strongly impregnated 
with Iranian culture. Nevertheless, v. Luschan's 
statement defining the Yürüks as «nomads of 
unknown origin» is still pretty valid today, and 
will continue to be as long as our ignorance, 
especially in the field of language, lasts. 

Be that as it may, just as their language seems 
to be mixed with non-Turkish elements, so 
their beliefs and religious practices are seen to be 
blended with non-Islamic, or at least non-Sunnite 
features; and this is something that all sources are 
agteed about whether consulted or not by the 
present author. Suffice it to give one example 
quoted by U. Johansen in her paper referred to 
above which describes the inauguration ritual for 
a new tent: «..for the roof that has been got 
ready, a fine... sacrificial animal must be slaugh- 
tered; before the tent is used friends, relatives and 
neighbours are invited and a man is introduced 
who can recite a Sura from the Koran, etc. ». 
Here, evidently, we are up against a compromise 
between ancestral and markedly « pagan» and 
pre-Islamic ritual practice, and the 
environment. 

« Perhaps the Yürüks are no more than an 
older form of the Anatolian species of the Great 
Race that has become set in its ways owing to 
the nomadic life they have so strenuously held 
fast to» is the view put forward by E. Banse, 
one of the most reliable students of Turkish 
geography and ethnography, in an old book (Die 
Türkei, 1915) that is today only partially supersed- 
ed and is unjustly neglected by Eremeev as well 
as many other non-Russian investigators. The 
« Great Race», to use the odd and highly ques- 


Islamic . 
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tionable terminology dear to Banse, is held to 
be that of the hypothetical Ureinwohner of Asia 
Minor, the « Alarodians » or « Japhetics » (N. J. 
Marr) or « Ásianians » according to a different 
terminology, belonging to that ethnic substratum 
on which Indo-Europeans, Semites and Turco- 
Mongols are supposed to have been superimposed. 
This knotty anthropological and linguistic problem 
cannot be discussed here, but it is difficult to 
deny the presence and influence of an ethnic 
substratum that can be assigned to none of the 
three aforementioned major « racial » and linguistic 
groups of Ásia Minor: indeed, some investigators 
accept it as a working’ hypothesis and such it 
remains. Klaus E. Müller, the author of a recent 
monograph that has already been brought to the 
notice of our readers (Kulturgeschichtliche Studien 
zur Genese pseudo-islamischer Sektengebilde in 
Vorderasien, 1967, cf. EW, N.S., XVIII, pp. 433 
ff), thinks that below the pseudo-Islamic het- 
erodoxies of Western Asia (Tahtagi, Quzilbai, 
Bektašı in Asia Minor; Yazidi in eastern Anatolia, 
Syria, Armenia and Transcaucasia; Ahl-i Haqq 
in the Iranian plateau; Nusairt and Druzes in 
Syria, Lebanon and Palestine; and yet more groups) 
he can discern a stratum that is non-Moslem and 
pre-Moslem in origin: he dubs it altmediterran. 
Clearly, the terminology will vary from author to 
author, but the hypothetical substratum is glimps- 
ed by all. Now some of the features of this 
ancestral complex seem to be present also in what 
little we know of the mythico-religious concepts 
of the Yürüks. Eremeev, too, basing himself on 
the material collected by other investigators, 
points out: « Officially, the Yürüks are looked 
upon as Sunnite Moslems, yet in their religion 
many remnants of pre-Islamic beliefs and features 
of Shrism can be noted». It is a well-known 
fact that in the Sia a good many pre-Islamic 
features, that can perhaps in part be attributed 
to the hypothetical substratum, have found refuge. 
Furthermore, among the Yürüks one may observe, 
too, components of the Altaic mythical world 
such as the legends about the «grey wolf» and 
myths and customs that seem to be inspired by 
the ancient Iranian fire cult. Evidently we are 
confronted not with one substratum but a 
plurality of substrata or features of the same. 
Whatever the answer, even those who do not 
share K. E. Müller's Substrattbeorie wil have to 
speak more empirically here of numerous and 
heterogeneous influences belonging to diverse 
periods and areas that have helped to fashion this 
typically syncretistic world of the splinter-groups, 
isolated and ideologically « heterodox», of Asia 
Minor. 

In this connexion, the Author remarks upon 
the belief, attested as far as the Yürüks are concern- 


ed, in the transmigration of the souls of the dead, 


especially of evil men, into the bodies of animals, 


serpents, scorpions and so on. In the neighbour- 
hood of the necropolis of the kings of ancient 
Lydia, we ourselves came across a group of « real » 
nomads belonging to this tribe that pointed to 
one of their number obsessed by the fear of 
encountering a serpent: his recently defunct 
mother-in-law had threatened to bite him after 
her death by changing into one of these reptiles. 
As is known, this belief in the tandsub is peculiar 
to various 511 sects, but it is also diffused among 
the splinter-groups listed above by К. E. Müller. 
It is interesting to observe that the aforementioned 
Qizilba$ likewise believe in the reincarnation of 
evil people in an animal form: it is one of 4 
number of data proving the affinity that various 
specialists have insisted on between the Yürüks 
and the « Redheads». Among the latter (accord- 
ing to М. Е. Grénard, the author of an important 
study devoted to this group) traces of the cultual 
worship of fire, the sacredness of trees, springs, 
hills etc. have been observed; .and these recall 
analogous concepts and customs among the 
Yürüks which have been remarked upon by 
ethnographic sources and have enriched Eremeev's 
stimulating work of synthesis. 

In our view, the best praise that can be 
lavished on a scientific work is that it opens new 
and wider horizons transcending the theme dealt 
with. This book by a Russian ethnographer is 
of that class. : 


GusTAV GLAESSER 


R. GORDON Wasson, Soma — Divine Mushroom 
of Immortality (Ethno-mycological Studies no. 1) 
(New York, A Helen and Kurt Wolff Book 
— Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 1968, XIV, 
384 pp, XXII pls, 10 illustrations in the 
text, 4 maps and linguistic charts). 


This is a somewhat uncommon book on account 
of its contents, the figure of the author — about 
whom we shall shortly say more — and last 
but not least, the luxurious and artistic quality 
of an edition to please the booklover's heart, 

Without more ado, let us state briefly what 
the book is about: it is devoted to an ancient 
but still not completely resolved problem of Vedic 
interpretation and seeks to clarify the identity of 
soma. The latter is a mysterious plant that, 
though originating in Heaven and thus become 
divine, grows in high mountain areas and is picked 
for its juice which forms the intoxicating ritual 
beverage of Vedic sacrifice. Coming at once to 
the central issue, this plant is the «divine 


mushroom of immortality » peculiar to the oldest 
Aryan peoples. 
. lt is not an easy task to characterise the 
complex figure of the author. Mr R. Gordon 
Wasson is a rich and cultured New York banker 
who, together with his Moscow-born Russian 
wife, Dr Valentina Pavlovna, has been a passionate 
student of ethnology and mycology since as long 
ago as 1927. What began as a hobby grew into 
a full-scale scientific interest backed up by 4 
generous outlay of time and money as well as 
long journeys to all those parts of the world where 
mushrooms grow. In 1955, this couple in a village 
of the Sierra Mazateca in Mexico re-discovered the 
teo-nandcatl, that is, “god’s flesh" or mushroom 
magic as earlier described by Spanish chroniclers 
of the 16th century. The Wassons took part in 
an esoteric ceremony during which Mr Wasson 
consumed this plant and experienced striking 
hallucinations. He then approached Prof Heim, 
the Director of the Muséum d'Histoire Naturelle 
in -Paris, and asked for the mushroom to be 
analysed and classified. It proved to be a 
Psilocybe mushroom that Heim called « Mexicana » 
and which he managed to cultivate. It is from 
this hallucinogenic mushroom that a team of 
experts extracted its active agent, psilocybin. 
According to the appropriate analysis, this sub- 
stance is a very fine « depersonaliser » resembling 
the more famous mescalin (the active principle 
of peyotl), LSD and other alkaloids used as drugs. 
But psilocybin as a modifier of consciousness 
is thirty times more efficient than mescalin. . 
The merit of rediscovering the Mexican psilocybin 
cult belongs to the Wassons, but there are 
references to this in a book by someone well- 
versed in drugs: Culture and the Individual 
(1967) by Aldous Huxley. Wasson had several 
opportunities of discussing his Mexican mushrooms 
and the soma problem (in his view closely bound 
up with this mushroom and its hallucinogenic 
action) with this high priest of mescalin experience. 
Yet it is worth noting that the ethno-mycolog- . 
ical researches of the Wasson couple were in no 
way related with the soma problem in the begin- 


‚ ning. As he tells us in a lively autobiographical 
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passage in his book, it was the banker’s Russian 
wife who made him aware of the kind of loving 
veneration Russians are wont to feel for mush- 
rooms including even the mubomor, the poisonous 
amanita muscaria, fly agaric, Fliegenpilz, etc., the 
terror of all mushroom pickers except the Russians 
and the peoples of the Eurasian steppes. Wasson 
describes the scene for us when his then young 
wife (1927) «with cries of ecstasy flew to the 
forest glade, where she had discovered mushrooms 
of various kinds carpeting the ground». Her 
husband warned her to be careful: « They were 


toadstools she was gathering, poisonous, putrid, 
disgusting. She only laughed the more: I can 
hear her now. She knelt in poses of adoration. 
She spoke to them with endearing Russian 
diminutives. She gathered the toadstools in 4 
kind of pinafore...» etc. Once back home what 
did Valentina Pavlovna do? «Some she strung 
on threads to hand up for winter use. Others 
she served that night, either with the soup or 
the meat, according to their kind. I refused to 
touch them...». This is a significant episode for 
it marks the starting point of the researches the 
Wassons catried out over many years: « Little 
by little my wife and I built up extensive files 
concerning this modest corner of human behaviour, 
not only about the Slavs and Anglo-Saxons but 
about all the peoples of Europe, even to the Basques, 
the Frisians, the Lapps, and the Albanians ». 

Nor was this all. As the years went by, these 
appassionati of ethnologico-mycological lore began 
to extend their study of fungal life and fungal 
folklore from Europe to Asia and to the tribal 
cultures of Siberia above all: « What was our 
amazement when we found, right on the doorstep 
of Europe, a mushroom — the fly-agaric — 
occupying the center of the stage in the shamanism 
of many northern tribes». True, the mushrooms 
used in Mexico were not identical to those of 
Siberia and it was not possible to establish a 
link between the Mexican and Siberian cults. 
Yet the undoubted analogies were such as to 
shed fresh light on the universal phenomenology 
of shamanism and ecstatic cults in Eurasia and 
the ancient Americas. 

But our banker-ethnologist was not content to 
rest at this. After his wife's premature death 
(1958), he extended his own research from 
ethnology to Indology: « We were certain that 
the “fly” of divine possession was the fly of the 
fly-agaric, and this fly has now led me to soma». 
Whatever view we may take of this identification, 
the seriousness and above all the breadth of thes» 
comparative studies call for our prompt respect: 
they have been pursued disinterestedly by the 
author for several decades and his serious inten- 
tions are confirmed by an earlier work by the 
Wassons dating from 1957, the content of which 
is revealed in the title: Mushrooms Russia and 
History. The diabolical fly-agaric of Eurasia 
— the relative of the sacred mushroom Psilocybe 
Mexicana dear to the Amerindian cultures of Oaxa, 
Pueblo, Vera Cruz, etc. — is also familiar to the 
folklore and magico-ecstatic customs of vast areas 
of eastern and northern Europe, the areas where 
remnants of its ancient forests still survive. And 
it is also familiar to the indigenous cultures of 
the forest regions of Siberia as this research by 
Wasson seems to have proved. And our impression 


. formerly used in Aztec religious rites. 


would also seem confirmed that what we have 
here is a sacral hallucinogen perhaps as wide- 
spread and important from the psychopharmacolog- 
ical point of view as the buttons of the Mexican. 
peyotl, used for ecstatic-sacral purposes from the 
time of the Aztecs on. Ritual and sacral intoxica- 
tion and ecstasy constitute a  physico-psychic 
phenomenon of signal importance in the mystical- 
religious behaviour of all peoples of the world 
in all ages. Consequently, every new contribution 
to ойг knowledge alike of “sacral drugs” and 
the symptoms they provoke both in the physis 
and the psyche will indeed be welcome especially 
if based on empirical evidence so vast and many- | 
sided as that collected and examined by Wasson 
and his co-workers. i 

We believe that not even the historian of 
Oriental religions can afford to overlook this 
kind of “induced mysticism”, or “experimental 
mysticism” if this expression is preferred. In this 
connexion, we should like to recall the, to our 
mind, very informative psychotropic experiments 
carried out in the USA at a Centre made up of 
experts studying the LSD experience with a view to 
investigating psychic sttuctures and strata rooted 
in the subconscious mind and becoming active 
during the transformation of the vital principle 
at the moment of death (Bar do tos grol, cf. The 
Tibetan Book of tbe Dead, ed. W.Y. Evans-Wentz, 
but in particular the penetrating interpretation 
put forward by G. Tucci, Die Religionen Tibets 
und der Mongolei, pp. 80 ff., Stuttgart, 1970). 
If we have rightly grasped the data concerning 
these experiments, reported in The Psychodelic 
Experience by T. Leary, R. Metzner, and R. Alperr 
(New York, 1964), the three phases of this 
psychic experience, Cbikbai Bardo, Cbünyid Bardo 
and Sidpa Bardo (using the transliteration of 
Evans-Wentz), have been, as it were, experimen- 
tally reproduced in the singular applied LSD 
laboratory concerned with experiments in “trans- 
personative living”. The result has been achieved 
with the use of synthesised psilocybin, the 
“diyine” drug derived from mushrooms and 
We share 
the conviction of Wasson and other researchers 
in this delicate field that far from being frivolous 
and futile, experiment, that from the time of 
Francis Bacon and Galileo has been one of the 
most important instruments of scientific enquiry, 
will prove here, too, of the utmost usefulness if 
for no other reason that that it will dissolve that 
aura of magic and supernatural transcendence 
that seems to surround this kind of psychic о" 
para-psychic experience. (Needless to say, neither 
Wasson nor your reviewer intend thereby to pose 
as apologists of those indulging in hallucinogens 
and of drug abuse in general which without 
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‘doubt represents a serious social problem). 

We feel bound to recommend to the ethnol- 
ogist and historian of religions the section of the 
present work in which the author assembles the 
relevant evidence of explorers, travellers, eth- 
nographers and linguists on the use of the fly- 
agaric for inebriating purposes in Siberia: it adds 
in a valuable way to our knowledge of a little 
known aspect of the ethnology and ethnopsychol- 
ogy of the Siberian “continent”. It is an aspect 
closely bound up with the shamanism and the 
psycho-physical techniques endemic in that con- 
tinent, based on the use of inebriating drinks or 
drugs, dancing, earsplitting noise, and auto-hyp- 
nosis, etc. Once again we are confronted with 
an albeit primitive form of “experimental mysti- 
cism”, or “induced mysticism”, a host of specialists 
acting as its phenomenologists, though it is irrel- 
evant to list their names here. . Some of this 
individual ethno-mycological evidence has been 
reproduced in an ample section of the book 
entitled Exhibits; it forms a most welcome 
addition, for it comprises scores of passages that 
it would be hard to come by in the original 
editions. It-is almost always the amanita muscaria 
which holds the centre of the stage, a stupefacient 
most commonly used by the shamans of a host 
of Siberian tribes. > 

It is -against this, background of northern 
Eurasia that Wasson expounds the central thesis 
of his book: his áttempt to identify the magic 
“squeezed juice” peculiar to Vedic sacrifical prac- 
tice and mythology. Clearly, attention is confined 
merely to the’ naturalistic (botanical) basis of this 
mythical conception that underwent, as we know, 
a long and interesting evolution upon which we 
cannot now dwell. Wasson’s endeavours naturally 
take account only of the oldest hymns of the 
Reveda dealing with soma, and not the latest 
hymns to have been written or the later associa- 
tions (with the moon, etc.) of this archaic 
mythologumenon, or still less of the insertion of 
this « prince of medicinal herbs » in later Indian 
medicine among the “elixirs” (rasayana) that abolish 
senescence and death. Medical specialists like 
Reinhold Е.С. Müller (Soma in der altindischen 
Heilkunde, « Asiatica, Festschrift für- Friedrich 
Weller», Leipzig, 1954, рр. 428-441) are well 
aware that in this late literature it was no longer 
a question of the original Vedic soma but of 
substitutes (fermented drinks, brandy, etc.); and 
M. Eliade also speaks of ritual intoxication by 
means of different. plant drugs as a feature of a 
period of shamanist decadence.: 

What path, then, must be followed to identify 
the primordial Indo-Aryan soma corresponding to 
the ancient Iranian Раота? The author puts the 
following questions which, in his view, are decisive 
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for the eventual solution of this problem: 1) Is 
the identification of soma in contrast with the 
Rgveda? 2) Does it fit into such descriptive terms 
as the Rgveda poecs apply to soma, and into the 
indications as to the sources of supply, methods 
of handling, etc.? 3) Does the proposal resolve 
some of the many cruces in the Rgveda? In order 
to answer these preliminary queries our banker- 
ethnologist ensurec the collaboration of an Indo- 
logist and a specialist in Vedic leatning, Dr Wendy 
Doniger O’Flaherty, who is the author of a pithy 
chapter of the book dealing with « Post-Vedic 
history of the Soma plant» and has in general 
been Wasson’s indological advisor throughout his 
researches culminating in the present work. 

' The central section of the book, written by 
this indological specialist, deserves а separate 
word of praise since, in the span of fifty pages, 
it embodies a concise but well-documented history 
of what in German would be called Somafor- 
schung, of the many attempts, that is, to solve 
Das Geheimnis um Soma, the significant title of 
one of these attempts (by P. Lindner, in: For- 
schungen und Fortschritte », No. 5, 1933). It is 
one of the oddest attempts, for according to 
Lindner the songs of praise to soma really must 
have been dedicated to a fermenting agent, 
Thermobacterium mobile (TM). We learn that, 
following such chemical indications, a reputable 
Viennese Brauerei was preparing to launch « Soma, 
the sacred drink of ancient India », but the inten- 
tion was not fulfilled. Many other identifications, 
each more hypothetical than the other, are 
reviewed in this informative pharmacological- 
Indological chapter, most of them vitiated by the 
anachronism already referred to, later surrogates 
being taken for the original substance. Accord- 
ingly, we behold a sort of saraband of solemn 
pseudo-Latin names for the unknown soma plant: 
Sacrostemma brevistigma, Sataria glauca, Epbedra 
vulgaris or Ephedra pachyclada, or Periploca 
apbylla, etc., but it-is evident that none of these 
plants con be sora. 

This authoritative observation comes from none 
less than the most famous international specialist 
in ‘the field of drugs and hallucinogens, the late 
Dr Louis Lewin, the author of Phantastica: 
Narcotic and Stimulating Drugs (English transla- 
tion, London, 1931) who in this context categot- 
ically declares: «None of these plants is able to 
give rise to such effects as have been attributed 
to Soma...». Nevertheless, Lewin commits the 
unpardonable sin, at least in the eyes of Wasson 
and his co-worker and Indologist, of including 
Soma in his chapter on alcohol, deeming it «a 
very strong alcoholic beverage obtained by 
fermentation of a plant»; while according to 
Wasson’s basic thesis, as we have seen, it is a 


hallucinogenic substance that has nothing to do 
with alcohol. It is a mistake — if such it can 
be called — that Lewin makes in common with 
almost all those engaged in soma exegesis. J. 
Gonda, in Die Religionen Indiens I (Stuttgart, 
-1960) likewise invokes this widespread hypothesis, 
describing soma as a sort of fermented hydromel 
and even declaring: «Obwohl (seine) Wirkung 
auf Leib und Seele eine starke sein konnte, darf 
man nicht von einer Somatrunkenbeit reden» 
(yet he himself recognises that the effect of 
Somasaft is designated by.the verb mad « whose 
meaning is somewhere between "begeistern" and 
“berauschen” »). It is Gonda, however, in this 
work, who describes the forms and details of 
Somaritual with a precision not easily found 
elsewhere, and what distinguishes his survey is 
the clear factual evidence he brings to bear to 
differentiate between Vedic Somaopfer and the 
more complex ceremonies described in texts a 
good deal later: «many families of priests and 
generations of experts have made their own 
additions and re-ordered all the data, contributing 
their own elements to the building up of an 
entire complex », this eminent Dutch Indologist 
remarks. 

In this process of ritual elaboration it is 
hardly disputable that the sacral substance also 
underwent changes. According to Wasson and 
Dr O’Flaherty, the essential metamorphosis 
consisted in the replacement of the original 
hallucinogenic drug by a fermented alcoholic 
beverage. This is not a wholly new thesis, for 
it was adumbrated by Philippe de Félice, the 
author of a book on the very ancient connexion 
between religion and drugs (Poisons Sacrés — 
Ivresses divines, Paris, 1936) which scored no 
small success at the time. Discussing soma and 
Раота, the French author wonders if: «au lieu 
de se livrer à des suppositions qu'aucun document 
ne nous permet d'étayer, ne conviendrait-il pas 
plutót de se demander si, pour obtenir le breuva- 
ge qui les plongeait dans l'extase, les anciens Indo- 
Iraniens n'avaient pas recours, comme tant d'au- 
tres primitifs, à quelque végétal, dont ils avaient 
découvert les propriétés toxiques? C'est là ce que 
l'examen des textes nous parait démontrer ». It 
is also this author's opinion that the Indo- 
Iranians were conversant with this toxic and 
hallucinogenic vegetable in their common home- 
land, it being reserved exclusively for magico- 
sacrificial ceremonies as we can infer from the 
oldest core of the Rgveda. To find the original 
plant we have to move far afield into the northern 
regions of Eurasia, whence presumably occurred 
the shift of Aryan tribes southwards who were 
gradually obliged to look for surrogates for this 
precious “raw material". 
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Up to this point “official” Indology will proba- 
bly find little to dissent from, especially as some of 
its most competent exponents of Vedaforschung, like 
A. Hillebrandt, Н. Oldenberg, and А. Bergaigne, 
do not disagree essentialy with the views that 
have been formulated. But here we reach the 
point where the author of the work we are 
reviewing takes a leap into the realm of pure 
hypothesis, though his conjecture can in no sense 
be branded as absurd or impossible. On the one 
hand, we have evetything that after decades of 
research Indology believes can be asserted about 
the idea and practice of soma (Раота) at the 
ritual and ideological level in Vedic India (and 
also perhaps among the pre-Vedic and pre-Avestan 
Indo-Iranians); on the other we see the results 
of the singular and complex ethnographical, 
mycological and psycho-pharmacological investiga- 
tions carried out by Wasson in Eurasia and the 
Americas. 

It is the « Divine Mushroom of Immortality » 
which forges the hypothetical link between these 
two spheres: and immortality experienced in 
hallucinogenic-mystical (R.S. Zaehner would say 
« pseudo-mystical ») states induced by this mush- 
room which Wasson identifies with fly-agaric, 
amanita muscaria. And truth to tell, whoever 
fixes admiring eyes on the very fine water-colour 
reproductions (by Ch. Poluzzi, Geneva) scattered 
throughout this original volume will, perhaps, feel 
suffused by the mysterium tremendum et fascinans 
evoked by this « divine» mushroom by which a 
sober Wallstreet banker, vice-president of the 
famous Morgan Trust Bank, has been transformed 
into an ethnographer, mycologist and... ecstatic. 


Gustav GLAESSER 


Ж 


НІЅТОКҮ 


Вовснлвр Brentyes, Die orientalische Welt - 
von den Anfängen bis Tscbinggis-Kban (Berlin, 
VEB Deutscher Verlag der Wissenschaften, 
1970, 329 pp., 66 photographs, 74 drawings). 


In this important work, Burchard Brentjes, 
the well-known university teacher of the archaeol- 
ogy of Ásia Minor at the Martin-Luther-Universi- 
tät Halle-Wittenberg (German Democratic Re- 
public), depicts a colossal and at many points 
an original fresco of the political, economic and 
cultural history of the entire ancient Oriental 


world. Spatially, he ranges from Egypt through 
Mesopotamia, India and China to Japan, and 
temporally, from the prehistory and proto-history 
of this immense area down to the 15th century 
A.D. and the irruption of European (and sub- 
sequently American) colonialism in all those 
spheres that till then had remained authentically 
Asiatic: an event far from edifying in many ways 
but marking the conventional beginning of the 
modern epoch, the Neuzeit. It is, then, the storied 
millennia of the eastern hemisphere of our planet 
that the author unfolds for the delight of mind 
and eye, the former rejoicing in the mass of 
sources and historical facts that the author has 
mastered and expounds, and the latter in the 
many clear photographs, drawings and planimetries 
included in the text. Let it be said at once that 
this illustrative material has been accurately select- 
ed from the world’s main artistic and archaeolog- 
ical collections both eastern and western; that 
it is everywhere organically incorporated in the 
text; and that it illustrates the latter in the true 
sense, not overwhelming it as happens in some 
other historico-artistic tomes. 

Brentjes takes as his motto the famous, pro- 
grammatic verses of the poet of the West-Ostli- 
cher Divan using them as a preface to his 
exposition: 


Herrlich ist der Orient 

übers -Mittelmeer gedrungen, 
nur wer Hafiz liebt und kennt, 
weiss, was Calderon gesungen. 


In the spirit of this memorable meeting of East 
and West, our author also eschews — with 
horror it is not too much to say — the European- 
centred mentality in all its forms. This is a 
forma mentis still fairly widespread in contem- 
poraty historiography especially in that cultivated 
in Western Germany during the Adenauer epoch 
when the ‘official’? philosophy of history current 
in those circles persisted in looking upon the 
Greek-Roman heritage, Germanism and Chris- 
.tianity as indispensable components of any culture 
worthy of that name. It was in invoking this 
trinity formulated by Ranke that Western Germany 
proclaimed her role of bulwark against the Unter- 
menschentum east of the Oder-Neisse, etc. Brentjes 
quotes several examples drawn from the works of 
wellknown historians and the big cultural periodicals 
of the German Federal Republic that support this 
obtuse western-Christian ideology, and he can 
hardly be faulted when he stigmatizes it not only 
as basically anti-historical but, what is worse, 
extremely dangerous. For it has also been, and 
is still, used as a justification of those racial 
superman concepts that are not, however, ex- 
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clusively Teutonic but European or rather Euro- 
American. Its logical corollary is the ‘right? to 
exploit colonial and coloured peoples economically 
(if not to eliminate them physically as well), and 
it is also connected with an absolutely anti- 
historical over-rating of the doctrine and practice 
of Christianity and of its cultural *mission?. And 
neither is this East German author at fault when 
he considers this arrogant pseudo-philosophy to 
be the motive force behind all the ‘crusades’ past 
and present proclaimed against other gods and 
other cultures, or — in its latest but in no sense 
improved version — against the ‘denial of God? 
and ‘materialism’, etc. These are the execrable 
sins situated geographically to the east of an 
“iron curtain’, while to the west of it (the history 
of two thousand ‘years of Christianity confirms 
it!), as everybody knows, prevails the spirit of 
Christ’s Sermon on the Mount of St. Matthew 
5-7 and so on... А 

The book we are reviewing, then, is permeated 
by a universalistic ethos which is rigorously hostile 
to all forms of pan-Westernism (and hence to 
the latter’s fearful by-product, colonialism), pan- 
Christianity and pan-classicism (if by this we 
mean a unilateral, absolutist domination by Graeco- 
Roman values which — there is no need to 
remark — Brentjes would be the last to deny as 
such and as an irreplaceable ferment in the 
progress of mankind as a whole). This ethos, 
then, bestows an unmistakable character upon this 
work in the midst of the host of books in German 
expounding ancient and oriental history that have 
seen the light in the last few decades. In view 
of this approach, the latest book by the historian 
of the University of Halle-Wittenberg warrants 
the interest and approval of a periodical like East 
and West that in its very title embodies the idea 
of equivalence and collaboration on a plane of 
absolute parity between the cultures and peoples 
of the two hemispheres. 

At this point it is forseeable that an upholder 
of a western conception of history and politics, 
especially if imbued with a ‘crusading’ spirit, will 
be stung to counter-attack the philosophical and 
historiographical ideology’ that may be said to 
pervade Brentjes’ work from the very first page. 
That is to say, the doctrine of ‘historical material- 
ism’, the theory of a class society dominated by 
profound class contrasts already in the pre-capital- 
istic Oriental world, both ancient and medieval, 
with accompanying inhuman exploitation of the 
masses by the ruling classes driving the oppressed 
to make repeated attempts to break their chains. 
Our journal is certainly not the most suitable 
forum, nor is your reviewer competent, to discuss 
the controversial Marx-Engelsian concept of his- 
tory to which a vast mass of criticism, both 


constructive and destructive, has been directed: 
a discussion, moreover, that is far from having 
attained to final and scientifically satisfying con- 
clusions. Let it suffice that even the adversaries 


of this doctrine, provided they do not make 4 


fanatical crusade of their opposition, while reject- 
ing this tenet as a dogmatic and a priori one, 
are not blind to its relative truth and to its great 
value as a heuristic method and working hypothesis. 
Аз such, it is capable of shedding light on sections 
of history and the influences at work that were 
bound to remain obscure when examined by the 
traditional, the one-sided idealistic, or rather, 
pseudo-idealistic, method. Even a determined but 
intelligent critic like the Jesuit father, Gustav А. 
Wetter (Sowjetideologie heute, 1962 with several 
subsequent editions) acknowledges that «the 
Marxist concept of history has exerted an effective 
stimulus on historical research leading to valuable 
new ideas ». Апа the application of this Arbeitsby- 
potbese proves most fruitful in that very depart- 
ment of history which Brentjes makes his field 
of study in this volume (as well as in preceding 
monographs and studies): ancient history. In 
this respect we cannot but subscribe to the 
appraisal carried out by an eminent but objective 
western critic, Е. Vittinghoff (Die Theorie des 
historischen Materialismus über den antiken *Skla- 
venbalterstaa?, in Saeculum II, 1960, 1/2). We 
quote it here because it can equally well be 
applied to Brentjes's work which purports to be 
an example of the fruitfulhess of this method: 
« It was the undeniable merit of Marx and Engels, 
a merit that it is quite impossible to overrate, 
of having brought .a creative, stimulating impetus 
to (ancient) history, of having postulated new 
problems from the standpoint of the material 
foundations of antiquity, the social order, the 
class system and class struggle provoked by 
material interests, etc., and of having initiated 
a solution of such problems. Both (Marx and 
Engels) thus helped in a decisive way to overcome 
the idealistic image of the Hellenic world, an 
image created by humanism and by Hegel, 
focussing scientific discussion on state and political 
realities and above all on the economy peculiar 
to Greece and the Greek world and to antiquity 
in general. They thereby added a new dimension 
to historical perspective ». 

This new perspective is coherently envisaged 
in the work we are reviewing which makes use 
of the writings and notions found in the ‘Marxist 
classics? as a coordinating principle and guide 
through an endless expanse of historical data. In 
noting the Marxist derivation of this work — not 
only not disguised but proudly proclaimed by the 
Author — we would not have our readers assum2 
that the history of.the ancient and medieval 


Oriental world as conceived by Brentjes is nothing 
but a mechanical repetition or reflection of the 
schematism of historical materialism inaugurated 
by Marx and Engels following in the footsteps 
„of Saint-Simon and Hegel turned upside down. 


- The Author — who, it should be noted, is a 


historian and not a philosopher — abides through- 
out his labour by the discipline he professes. 
He makes every effort never to succumb to tbe 
danger looming over every historiographer when 
inspired by a specific philosophical or religious 
ideology: the danger of ordering and sometimes 
manipulating the ‘raw material? under examination 
in a hectic attempt to force it without contrasts 
and disharmony into the Procrustean bed furnished 
by the schemes and ideologies to which such 
historiographers adher а priori, albeit at times 
unwittingly. In Brentjes, on the other hand: 
— assuming we have grasped his thought aright 
which is, perhaps, not as clear as it might be 
owing to his allegiance to the ‘orthodox line 
dominating the political ideology and the science _ 
of his country — what we perceive is a conscious 
principle of selection, an Ordnungsprinzip, a 
useful instrument for, understanding and sum- 
marising the infinite multiplicity of unfolding 
history, viewed by him as by other Marxist 
historians in economic-social and « progressive » 
terms. It is a way of looking at things which 
is relatively exact and useful provided it divests 
itself of absolutist pretensions — for example 
making out that such an approach is the sole 
method of tackling the historical process in its 
entirety, and provided that on a practical level, 
conditioned by these ideological presuppositions, 
it does not claim to offer a welcome instrument 
for rapid and effective intervention, using the 
forces and means of coercion exercised by political 
powet to direct the course of history itself. For, 
clearly, such intervention is intended for the 
exclusive benefit of the ideology and political- 
economic system proclaiming itself — almost 
charismatically we would say — at once the sole 
mainspring of the historical process and the sole 
authorised interpreter of the same. In the latter 
respect, it wil be remembered that Lenin chose 
to erect the principle of partiality into a ‘postulate’ 


of historical science. 


However, in making clear that Brentjes’ ap- 
proach and interpretation as a historian is plainly 
onesided, we merely wish to point out that his 
methodical and selective attention is focussed on 
a partial aspect of historical reality, on a single, 
albeit highly important, dimension of historical 
being and becoming — the economic-social dimen- 
sion, Subservient to this one aspect are all the 
other causes and factors in history which, as is 
known, are looked upon as a mere Ueberbau, a 
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superstructure emerging from the ‘conditions of 
production’, or rather from the social relations 
between people, relations that find concrete 
embodiment in this productive activity. The 
various forms of spiritual activity and the con- 
comitant institutions are, in ‘classical? Marxist 
historiography, treated as  epipbaenomena, as 
Spiegelung, as offshoots from these basic realities. 


If such be the initial premises still of histor- 
ical materialism, we are obliged to note that in 
the most recent Soviet historiography and last 
but not least in that of Brentjes, they have been 


much relaxed though never wholly abjured. It 
is now argued — and such, we believe, is the 
tacit conviction of the present historian — that 


the spiritual superstructure, though emerging from 
these basic conditions, becomes to some extent 
emancipated from them assuming an active and 
prominent role, and in its turn reacting upon 
these conditions organising, stimulating and trans- 
forming them, etc. We are still far from an 
‘idealistic? admission of an autonomy and autoch- 
thony of the spiritual realm, yet we may be 
witnessing a first step in this direction which 
— it may not be vain to hope — will be followed 
by others, provided the Gralshiiter of Marxist 
orthodoxy permit it, 


Your reviewer, therefore, earnestly hopes that 
his words of recognition will not endanger the 
solid position that Prof. Brentjes has won within 
the university establishment of East Germany. 
In dealing with the ideological and religious 
factor — that complex of motives that bulks 
large in the life- of Oriental peoples from 
prehistoric times down to the threshold of the 
present age — few ‘Marxist’ historians display 
a sensibility and understanding comparable to 
Brentjes’ faculty to study this factor in a tolerant 
and comprehensive spirit which he evinces not 
only in this volume but in his major historical 
works of earlier date. Among the latter, Die 
iranische Welt vor Mohammed (Leipzig, 1967, cf. 
EW, XX, pp. 480-482) stands out owing to these 
and other qualities. It is a valuable picture of the 
Iranian world from the time of its origins, and the 
pragmatic exposition of facts is everywhere accom- 
panied by historico-religious observations and in- 
sights that in many places shed fresh light on the 
cosmological, ethical and even mystico-gnostic con- 
cepts of ancient Iran, The latter's historical vicissi- 
tudes, extending over several millennia, are viewed 
within a grandiose ideological framework which 
takes in the Zoroastrian activism of the early 
period of these peoples and also the pessimistic 
and fatalistic metaphysical concept of the zurvan 
akaranan, their ideology during the period of 
decline. And the present work, too, teems with 


ideas and formulations that stimulate the reader's 


‘thought and reflection including the reader who 
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is not ignorant of the historical facts as such 
recorded by the author. Transcending the form- 
less Faktizität of details is that vigorous knack of 
achieving a synthesis, a synopsis of ideas whereby 
this complex history of the ancient and medieval 
Oriental world is endowed with organic unity. 

Yet while promptly noting in the trend of 
Brentjes’ historiography this readiness to apply 
a more adequate evaluation of ideological and 
Spiritual forces, we must repeat that this tendency 
continues to be inspired by the schematic evolu- 
tionary strait-jacket of the ‘Marxist classics. The 
stages in the evolution of Oriental society that 
he describes are broadly those we are acquainted 
with through study of other Marxist sources. 
This evolution ranges from the period of primor- 
dial society (Urgesellschaft) to that of the class 
society (Ist chapter of the book). With the 
history of the great Oriental ‘Potamic’ cultures 
the first phase of the class society is portrayed 
— a society destined to last for five millennia 
(chapter IT). Next comes an epoch when valleys 
and rivers lose their dominant and creative 
cultural role. The areas that had been outlying 
hitherto now take over the direction of world 
developments. The class society spreads east and 
west losing its impetus only on the confines of 
habitable areas (chapter III). The final phase 
during which Oriental countries filled a leading 
position in the word on the social and cultural 
plane, was that of the Islamic-Arab empire and 
the T'ang state in China (chapter IV). Chapter V 
(the last) leaves us with the spectacle of the 
destruction of the cultural centres of the Orient 
by nomads, navigators, merchants and colonialists. 
Out of ten thousand years of Oriental proto- 
history and history, four thousand of them, 
Brentjes reckons, are dominated by the class 
society which, however, is now approaching its 
end. 

This impressive picture delineated by Brentjes 
— one in which the colour red predominates, 
though perhaps in a less fiery and obtrusive 
manner than in other Marxist historians — is 
not without its prophecy inspired by the revolu- 
tionary millennarianism of Marxism and Leninism: 
« The socialist states and the international workers 


movement point the way, in the East, towards a 
‘future without nomadic upheavals and feudal 


lords, without exploitation and terror. In a 
resurgent Asia devoid of feudal and capitalist 
chains, the great achievements of the peoples of 
the East shine with greater lustre than ever in 
the past ». { 
Апа this, according to Brentjes, is the vision 
that inspired Goethe when he pronounced the 


famous words: Orient und Okzident sind nicht 
mebr zu trennen. 
GusTAV GLAESSER 


GEO WipENGREN, Der Feudalismus im alten Iran 
— Mannerbund — Gefolgswesen —- Feudalis- 
mus in der iranischen Gesellschaft im Hin- 
blick auf die indogermanischen Verhältnisse 
(Kéln-Opladen, Westdeutscher Verlag, 1969, 
176 pp., 20 ilL). 


As the Áutbor tells us, this book is based on 
lectures given at the universities of Hamburg, 
Helsinki and Düsseldorf. Some of the material 
there expounded will be known to those who are 
already familiar with earlier works by this outscand- 
ing Uppsala Iranist and Semitist: for example, 
Hochgottglaube im altem Iran (1958), Recherches 
sur le féodalisme iranien (1956), The Sacral 
Kingsbip of Iran (1959), and above all Die 
Religionen Irans (1965). This latter volume was 
briefly dealt with by us (EW, XVI, 1966, p. 374) 
when reviewing the entire collection of volumes 
making up that excellent historico-religious series, 
Die Religionen der Menscbbeit, 1960 ff., of which 
Widengren’s book is one of the most valuable 
components. 


In the work we are now reviewing the central 
thesis will not be unknown to those who are 
conversant with the scientific ideas of this Swedish 
scholar, for it is clearly expounded in his more 
widely ranging work of 1965 mentioned above. 
As this thesis is now once again of vital importance 

` we shall translate the author's own outline of it 


(op. cit., p. 23 f£): « The discovery in the earliest ` 


Iran of the existence of those organisations that 
it is customary to call ’male leagues’ (Männer- 
bünde in the original German) or 'secret cult 
leagues’ (kultische Geheimbiinde) has thrown а 
wholly new light on social and religious conditions 
in this country in ancient times. The following 
facts have now been established: the roots of 
the Iranian Mánnerbund — just like an analogous 
Indian community whose mythical source is to 
be found in the divine band of the Marut — 
extend back into the Aryan age. This Mannerbund 
is made up of young warriors who, by reason of 
their association in this league, are known as 
жауа (marya- in Indian) which in a strict sense 
means ’young man’ (junger Mann). This league 
of young warriors reveals evident ecstatic features. 
They are characterised by wild frenzy (wilde 
Raserei) and their password is aé}ma, meaning 
those individuals who, in accordance with Indian 
terminology, are ismin-. The warriors are also 
called vabrka > Middle Persian gurg, "wolf: their 


adversaries speak of them as two-legged wolves’ 
and consider them to be more dangerous than 
four-legged  ones..». In the same context 
Widengren goes on to list a number of characteristic 
myths and rites connected with these singular 
organisations of frenzied young warriors which it 
is not necessary to quote here, though they have 
a bearing on the conclusions put forward by the 
author. 


These warrior Mánnerbünde, who, in Wi- 
dengren’s opinion, played a very exceptional role 
in ancient Indo-Iranian society and thereby 
emerge as the real protagonists of the presen: 
volume, can indeed boast a respectable past both 
as an ethnographic, pre-historical and historica! 
reality and in the science which deals with it, 
or ought to. His direct and relevant source, 
which he acknowledges and praises bere as in 
various earlier works, is the monograph by his 
friend and fellow-countryman, Stig Wikander, 
entitled Der arische Mánnerbund — Studien zur 
indo-arischen Sprach-und Religionsgeschichte (1938). 
In this study, to quote a résumé by Widengren 
in the present volume (p. 15), «After very 
meticulous semasiological research, Wikander was 
able to reach the conclusion that the Aryan marya- 
(mairya-), the young man, that is, was a member 
of a male warrior league. In .. Middle Persian, 
mairya finds its counterpart in the word merak... 
But the meaning of this word mérak is known: 
it is young man’, ‘lover’, ‘confident’, "manager in 
charge! ». Continuing his acknowledgment of 
Wikander’s etymological investigation and inter- 
pretation, Widengren also recognized that Wikander 
must take credit for identifying the Avestan 
тайуб with "wolf, vabrka > gurg. Our young 
wolf likes to be accompanied by the "whore 
jabika or jabi > jéb. «These clues have led 
Wikander to infer that the marya-s were ecstacic 
warriors who in moments of wild ecstasy were 
transformed into werewolves and who, as often 
happened in other suchlike leagues, enjoyed 
unrestricted sexual relationships». We ате, 


. moreover, indebted to Wikander for interpreting 
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many other mythical and ritual features of these 
hypothetical arische Mánnerbünde — for example, 
the central figure of their cult, the hero and dragon- 
slayer, Faridün or Garšāsp. All these mythical 
figures have more or less exact Indian counterparts. 
In this mythical-religious world of the ancient 
Indo-Aryans, according to these two Swedish 
scholars, two features can be distinguished: the 
cult of fertility and the slaying of the dragon. 
They are closely connected and appear in the New · 
Year feast when the slayer of the dragon, after 
his victory, marries the women freed from the 
beast's clutches. 


We have set out, albeit in incomplete fashion, 
to illustrate the foundations of the Wikander- 
Widengren interpretative system, since they are 
the conditio sine qua поп for understanding the 
present volume. This is not the moment for 
embarking on close philological examination of 
these theses: the present reviewer would not be 
able to call upon the very specialised knowledge 
required. It must be pointed out, however, that 
Widengren does more than simply borrow 
Wikander’s conclusions of a philological order. 
The latter are taken over — as a springboard of 
course — so that the Author can in one leap pass 
from the sphere of Iranian and Indological philology 
and the hypothetical religious and  ritualistic 
prehistory of the Indo-Iranians, indeed the Indo- 
germanen, to the fully evolved society of the feudal, 
Achaemenian, Parthian and Sassanian age, and 
so on. In fact, the main thesis, that we might 
almost call sensational, put forward in the present 
work, is as follows: the origins of feudalism in 
ancient Iran are to be looked for in tbe Mánner- 
bünde of young warriors in Indo-Iranian society. 
These ’male associations’ reconstructed from the 
deplorably scanty sources open to the historian 
and philologist thus become a key factor in solving 
the various enigmas surrounding a problem of 
universal historical importance and not yet satis- 
factorily clarified despite the relative social- 
ogical, historico-juridical and  historico-economic 
studies, etc. by specialists as eminent as Max 
Weber, Otto Hintze, Heinrich Mitteis or — to 
remain in a strictly Iranian, indeed medieval- 
Iranian context — Ilja Pavlovič PetruSevskij. 
The problem, in short, is that of the origin of 
feudalism and thus, indirectly, of the structure and 
set-up of the state. In this respect, for an analysis 
of the principal concrete factors, historico-agrarian, 
historico-economic and historico-ideological in char- 
acter, related to the evolution of feudalism in 
the Iranian area, investigations such as Utopie und 
Wirtschaft by Franz Altheim (1957), for example, 
can be fruitfully studied by those anxious to learn 
something of the various aspects of feudal and class 
society in general in Ancient Iran. 


"This does not mean that we wish to deny, 
a priori, that the hypothetical origins of feudalism 
in general and of ancient Iranian feudalism in 
particular may comprise irrational, pre-rational, or 
« magical » factors side by side with much more 
prosaic rational and utilitarian features. Hence, 
it may well be that the « wild frenzy » of young 
warriors or « werewolves », banded together in 
their tumultuous leagues, are to be numbered 
among the many mainsprings that, after a very 
intricate maturing process, led to the formation of 
feudal society in ancient Iran. Nevertheless, it does 
not seem to us that Widengren has here managed 
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— indeed has even tried — to clarify the individual 
stages in this evolutionary process from the unruly 
orgies of the Mannerbiinde down to the largely 
rationalized and institutionalized existence of the 
early Iranian monarchies. Generally speaking, we 
feel that when this distinguished scholar of Iranian 
languages, literatures and religions abandons the 
disciplines in which he is universally acknowledged 
a master, for fields like sociology and the history 
of politico-social institutions, etc., so remote from 
the ones in which he is competent, the cogency 
of his arguments correspondingly diminishes. 


- We should like to add, without a touch of. 
irony, that all those with a predilection for 
historiographical myths can now choose between 
two equally fabulous, though antagonistic, « aetio- 
logical » interpretations of the causes of the feudal 
set-up and also, perhaps, of the state as such. 
On the one hand there is the eminently « irra- 
tional » interpretation based on the existence and 
feats of the kriegerische Mannerbtinde and their 
wilde Raserei, and on the other that dear to the 
« historical determinism» of dogmatic Marxism 
that in its own way has just as ‘mythical? an aura 
about it: « Under the joint blows of the working 
classes that were in revolt and of the invading 
barbarian tribes from neighbouring areas — blows 
which the slave-owning state, weakened by internal 
struggles and contradictions, was unable to resist 
— the slave-owning order (Sklavenhalterordnung) 
finally collapsed and was replaced by a new 
creation — feudalism» (Grundlagen des Mar- 
xismus-Leninismus, Lehrbuch, Berlin 1960). A 
plurality of myths is always preferable to the 
monopoly, ot worse, the *tromocracy" of one single, 
totalitarian and triumphant myth, and thus inter- 
pretations like those informing the work under 
review are welcome, though they are as unscien- 
tific as the Marx-Engels evolutionary schematism. 

To those, especially, who are unacquainted with 
the intricacies of the Geistesgeschichte of the 
German cultural area — in which both Wikander 
and Widengren are strongly rooted — it will be 
of some interest, perhaps, to learn the background 
and corollaries of the singular exaltation of the 
Mdannerbiinde by these two scholars. The term in 
question was coined by the German ethnologist and 
historian of culture, Heinrich Schurtz, in his work 
entitled Altersklassen und  Mánnerbünde (1902) 
the influence of which was also notable on Anglo- 
Saxon ethnology so that scholars like Hutton 
Webster took over a good many of its ideas in 
his book with an equally significant title: Primitive 
Secret Societies (1903, 2nd ed. 1932). Schurtz’s 
book has never ceased: to produce lively ferment 
in ethnology and international cultural sciences. 
Its learned author was a misogynist somewhat in 
the Strindberg and Weininger manner, inclined 


to attribute all evil to woman and all spiritual 
and cultural creation to man, provided the latter 
freed himself from the loathsome embraces of 
the female (albeit after sexual gratification) and 
devoted himself to hunting and warlike activities 
to be engaged in with other men, of the same 
age and belonging to the same tribe. Thus the 
Altersklassenverbünde, the Age-Class System of 
Anglo-Saxon ethnology, comes into being, and 
brings together adolescents, young celibates, adult 
and married males, and elderly men in distinct 
leagues. 


The chief bulwarks of Schurtz's theories were 
the famous Mánnerbüuser (men's houses) of Me- 
lanesia, Polynesia, África and Asia — places where 
young unmarried warriors met and from which 
women were excluded except for those admitted 
for ministering to the sexual needs of the men 
(cf. the role of the « prostitute », fabika > feb in 
ancient Iran, interpreted by Wikander-Widengren). 
Sometimes a captive woman served as a common 
prostitute, Ап unrestrained pre-marital erotic free- 
dom prevails in these Bünde stamping them, at 
times, with a markedly riotous and licentious 
character heightened still more by magico-ritualistic 
features (trances, visions, etc.) that are endemic 
to them. A copious ethnographic and historico- 
religious literature has been devoted to these 
leagues and has exercised a deep influence, con- 
stantly evident, on the ancient Iranian recon- 
structions of Wikander and Widengren, and indeed, 
they gratefully acknowledge it. There is no doubt 
that this union of ethnology and Iranistic studies 
can prove fruitful for a deeper understanding of 
the. beliefs and customs of ancient Iran and, 
moreover, of many ancient Iranian texts that have 
hitherto remained obscure through the lack of 
such wide-ranging comparisons and surveys. Be 
that as it may, we do not think that such an 
approach has produced an equally happy and 
convincing result as regards the problem of the 
birth of feudalism in ancient Iran. This is the 
‘eponymous? theme of the present work, but it is 
one difficult to tackle merely by the combined 
ethnographic and philological method and neglect- 
ing those other aforesaid disciplines that have 
been left out of account by Widengrem. 

From the investigations of Schurtz and other 
experts into the age-class systems and the secret 
leagues of primitive societies, there is a clear line 
of descent carrying us down to another monograph 
having a decisive and recognised impact on Wikan- 
der's theories and, indirectly, on those of Widen- 
gren: Kultische Gebeimbünde der Germanen, 1934, 
by Otto Höfler. In this stimulating monograph, 
the Austrian scholar addresses himself with pat- 
ticular acumen to the relations between myth and 
ritual practices in the secret leagues of the ancient 
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Teutons arguing the thesis that a good many 
mythical motifs like the « Wild Hunt» (Wilde 
Jagd) and the « Army of the Dead » (Totenbeer) 
— motifs nearly always interpreted previously as 
Naturnzythologie — were in reality none other than 
reflections of very old orgiastic customs: peculiar 
to the secret leagues of the ancient Teutons. 
Just as Höfler had illustrated the central role 
of the Gebeimbünde in the archaic beliefs and 
rituals of the Germans, Wikander undertakes to 
prove the decisive role of these leagues as well 
within another « Indo-Germanic » cultural complex 
— the Indo-Iranian one. To this end, the method 
applied by Wikander, and following him by 
Widengren, is predominantly one of lexical and 
etymological analysis: and if space allowed several 
other words analysed by Widengren could be added 
to those quoted above — Indian, altiranisch, mit- 
teliranisch (Sakisch-Soghdisch) and —meuiraniscb 
items (in its main dialects) not to mention other 
indogermanisch languages and those of the Ancient 
East consulted and compared by the Author (cf. 
the detailed list, pp. 162-167, of the work in 
question). This philological and comparative ap- 
paratus is indeed an imposing one and handled 
in masterly fashion. In the opinion of your 
reviewer, it confirms that the Männerbünde, that 
Höfler and other authors postulated for ancient 
Germany, were also present in ancient Iran and 
perhaps in ancient India and leads us to conjecture 
their existence for the hypothetical Indo-Iranian 
Urvolk as well as for the yet more hypothetical 
Urindogermanen (there is no need to recall that for 
not a few authoritative specialists, an Urvolk and an 
Urspracbe, as commonly conceived, are pure 4 
posteriori fabrications). While forced to express 
reservations about the «result» claimed by the 
Author as the outcome of his research — the 
« proof», that is, that feudalism was rooted in 
the Mánnerbünde — we readily concede that the 
comparative philological chapters of the work 
enlarge and deepen our Iranistic and « Indo- 
Germanistic » concepts in general even as regards 
the realia and the religious and social institutions 
of these ancient peoples, thereby agreeably com- 
plementing Widengren’s main work — the afore- 
mentioned Die Religionen Irans. 


If we are to believe Widengren and assume 
that the secret cult leagues of young « werewolves » 
belonging to Iranian (and Indian) tribes gave rise 
to the feudal system, through progressive psycho- 
social evolution whose details, nevertheless, are 
not made clear by the Author, it is difficult to 
understand why the furor teutonicus which, ac- 
cording to Höfler, was inherent in the analogous 
ancient Teutonic Gebeimbiinde, did not produce 
anything remotely comparable.to Iranian feudalism. 
The « bear warriors » — the famous Scandinavian 


berserkir — and kindred « wolf warriors », « dog 
warriors » and « falcon warriors » (evidently wear- 
ing masks fashioned in imitation of such animals) 
clearly did not go outside their own domain of 
the warlike and shamanistic wilde Raserei: they 
did not, therefore, take that decisive step towards 
feudalism that their Iranian pendant are reckoned 
by Widengren to have accomplished (in fact, the 
origins of medieval Germanic feudalism, if followed 
up, take us on to a quite different social and 
political plane: cf. apart from the specialists already 
mentioned, the researches of M. Bloch. L. Ganshof, 
О. Brunner and others). These Germanic Gebeim- 
bünde did not go beyond worshipping the shadowy 
and tragic figure of the lord of demoniac warriors, 
Odin-Wodan, the lord of the Wut, as Rudolf von 
Fulda had already perceived in the 9th century: 
Wodan id est furor. The furious god of the 
Teutonic warrior leagues is more or less closely 
matched by numerous other divine and demoniacal 
figures of ancient Eurasia familiar to the Scythians 
and the Illyrians, the Phrygians and the Ossetes, 
including the Zalmoxis of the Thracians described 
by Herodotus and, last but not least, Susa-no-o, 
the «Man (о) of the (no) raging (susa), the 
hero-god of the ancient sacral leagues of the 
Izumo. 


This surprising parallelism between the secret 
cult leagues of ancient Japan and their god on the 
one hand, and the kultische Gebeimbiinde and 
their specialised god of the Teutons on the other, 
has been documented in exemplary fashion, as 
scholars know, by the Viennese Japanologue, 
Alexander Slawik using copious material collected 
by the Japanese ethnologist, Masao Oka. In none 
of these historico-religious areas of Eurasia have 
scholars found a solid link between the cultic 
and warlike Mdnnerbiinde and the origin of 
feudalism where the former existed and the latter 
as a social and political system took shape. Regard- 
ing the origin of Japanese feudalism, for instance, 
Japanese specialists assign it to the 11th or 12th 
centuries when the warrior class began to emerge 
as a social force. It was a class, moreover, that 
had nothing in common with the aforesaid ancestral 
leagues, remnants of which sutvive down to 
our own day in that country which cherishes its 
own traditions so deeply. Everywhere, from 
Eurasia to West Africa and the South Sea to 
North America, these secret cult leagues, whether 
past ot present, form an interesting ethnographic 
and historico-religious curiosity, a folk-lore phe- 
nomenon, but it appears that nowhere in the 
world have they had a decisive influence in helping 
to create a feudal, and still less state, structure. 
By and large, the absence of an accurate analysis 
and precise definition of this concept of Feudalis- 
mus has to be deplored in the present work. 
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The term was first used to designate the medieval 
system of vassalage based on the allocation of 
feuda, in force in the kingdom of the Franks, and 
we can rule out any idea that the relevant politico- 
social aspects are genetically linked with the ancient 
Germanic Mannerbiinde which throve in environ- ` 
mental, social and political conditions that were 
far more « primitive » and nearer, therefore, to the 
original tribal structure of that society. 

A widening of the historical context and validity 
of the term Feudalismus beyond the Lebenssystem 
obtaining in early medieval Europe is doubtless 
possible; indeed, it strikes us as obvious in a period 
like our own when, through the cultural and com- 
parative morphology of scholars like Spengler and 
Toynbee, the tendency is to break free of historical 
notions that are limited by being European- 
centred. From a universalbistorisch standpoint, the 
feudal ordering of society is seen to be a historical 
phenomenon that, while rarely achieved in its 
entirety, is already present as a pattern and 
tendency (the Feudalisierungstendenz of some Ger- 
man authors) in ancient Oriental kingdoms and 
empires including Iran, in the late Roman Empire, 
in Japan and in medieval Europe; and its reper- 
cussions were felt, moreover, down to modern times. 
Although it is hard to concur with the « mono- 
genetic» and «irrationalistic » derivation of this 
phenomenon that Widengren puts forward (from 
the « wild frenzy » of the Iranian Mannerbiinde) 
his present work deserves all the interest that 
each new publication by this very eminent 
philologist arouses: and all the more so because 
in the philological and historico-religious sections 
of his work, as we were quick to point out, he 
shows himself to be that master of Iranistic studies 
familiar to us from his other specialised writings. 


Gustav GLAESSER 


Е.І. Kyéanov, Oderk istorii tangutskogo gosudar- 
stva (Outlines of the history of the Tangut 
State). (Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
- Institute of Asian Peoples - Moscow, 
«Nauka», Publ. House, Central Department 
of Oriental Literature, 1968, 356 pp., some 
maps). 


А too long neglected «step-daughter» of 
orientalistics has for some time been attracting 
the attention of relevant disciplines and receiving 
more deserving treatment: we are referring to 
the history of the Hsi-hsia culture and to the 
Tangut people who represent it. In the columns 
of this journal (EW, XX, 1970, рр. 202-204) we 
have already reviewed a concise but by no means 
to be spurned Soviet publication serving as an 


introduction to this subject — to tangutovedenie 
as it was termed by one of its most competent 
exponents in the USSR, N.A. Nevskij (1892- 
1945), the author of a landmark in Tangut 
studies: Tangutskaja filologija — Issledovanija 
i slovar’, Moscow 1960. Alas, this Russian scholar 
could not complete his fundamental research in 
this field, but seventeen years after his death he 
was awarded the Lenin Prize in recognition of 
his pioneer work. 

Apart from Soviet works mentioned and 
others excluded through lack of space, it must 
be sadly admitted that Denis Sinor, in his useful 
bibliography with commentary (Introduction à 
[Etude de l'Eurasie Centrale, Wiesbaden 1963) 
is quite right то, bemoan the dearth of historically 
reliable data about this people which played a 
by no means minor role in the vicissitudes of a 
wide area of east-central Asia in the Middle 
Ages. Sinor is also correct when he remarks 
that for a study of this matter l'utilisation. de 
travaux chinois et japonais est indispensable. But 
as he has at once to add, this is more of a pious 
bibliographical hope than a concrete possibility, 
since the anything but numerous monographs in 
Chinese and Japanese he has managed to get hold 
of are prises au hasard, ne prétendent pas consti- 
tuer une bibliographie adéquate de la question. 
One is indeed vaguely aware of the attention 
that Chinese scholars especially are devoting to 
the deciphering of bsi-bsia script, to archaeological 
exploration of the area where events affecting 
this people occurred, and also to the critical study 
with the help of sources of the political and 
cultural history of the Tanguts: yet the results 
of these labours rarely reach, in an organic and 
consistent from, the few western specialists 
(Russians included) concerned with this part of 
Asia. This is the reason why studies of no little 
merit by S.W. Busshel, С. Devéria, К.А. Stein, 
P. Olbricht, P. Pelliot even, and a few others 
today appear provisional and are basically found 
wanting. 

Above all, they are inadequate compared with 
the Russian monograph we are reviewing. Indeed, 
this new book by Evgenij: Ivanovič Kyéanov 
tackles all aspects of tangutovedenie, linguistic, 
ethnographic, political and religious: it is a real 
standard work in this field, and will correct and 
replace a good many previous works. It superiority 
is evident at first glance. On several pages of 
the bibliography there are references in Chinese 
and Sino-Japanese ideograms, accompanied by the 
transcription in Cyrillic script, to the many 
scientific works in Chinese and Japanese consulted 
by the author; and the fruits of such research are 
embodied and appraised in the course of his 
exposition, The impression one has in scanning 
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this volume is that the primacy in bsi-bsia studies, 
once a Chinese and to a lesser extent a Japanese 
monopoly, has now passed to the Russians after 
the mass of research undertaken by N.A. Nevskij 
and the present author. But one scarcely needs 
to point out that peaceful collaboration between 
Russian, Chinese and Japanese scholars cannot 
fail to be of the utmost value in this field. It 
will benefit our historical knowledge of a political 
entity that lasted about 250 years (10th-13th 
century) amidst the storm and stress of events 
involving the peoples of Central Asia and the 
Far East. We shall learn more about its culture 
that, though strikingly syncretistic, is by no means 
devoid of original features (as is proved by 
Kyfanov's entire exposition) beginning with its 
famous script. In spite of the efforts of various 
specialists and lately of a researcher of the stature 
of N.A. Nevskij this still remains partly un- 
deciphered. We say partly, because the dictionary 
of many Tangut characters compiled by Nevskij 
in his fundamentai Tangutskaja filologija (I, П) 
is a giant stride towards complete understanding 
of the script with its relative texts, some of which 
are of exceptional: historical and cultural interest 
and not only as far as the Tanguts are concerned. 
It is an established fact that many records in the 
bsi-bsia language and script are no longer mute: 
others will yield up their contents when the huge 
Tangut library discovered by the Kozlov mission 
at Khara Khoto, especially in the ruined masonry 
of the «famous » (znamenityj) suburgan, will be 
critically edited, it is hoped in its entirety, by 
the Leningrad section of the Institut Narodov 
Azii of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
which has been its jealous guardian since as long 
ago as 1909. 

The present author, in a not forgotten paper, 
dealt with the « Written Tangut records from 
Khara-Khoto as a historical source » (such is the 
title of the essay in Istoriografija i istocnikove- 
denie istorii stran Ахй, fasc. I, Leningrad 1963), 
and thus he conceives them in his critical survey 
of them in his new book. In addition to these 
Tangut documents, the other manuscripts in prac- 
tically all the languages of innermost Asia discov- 
ered at Khara-Khoto (the 14th century writings 
and prints in Mongolian are of particular interest) 
are a valuable historical source that we believe 
is still not exhausted even after the full use made 
of it by this Russian scholar. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that a good part of this material 
is religious and poetic in character and hence more 
suited to clarifying the spiritual culture of this 
people and the area it inhabited, than the political 
and historical vicissitudes forming the theme, 
and embodied in the title, of the work we are 
reviewing. To reconstruct this history, the student 


must still devote his main, though not exclusive, 
attention to Chinese annals and historiography in 
spite of the author's warning that « Chinese 
sources are unable to provide an answer to many 
problems of interest to us concerning the past 
of the Tangut people ». D. Sinor (op. cit., p. 251) 
has perceptively discerned the reason why: 
« N'ayant pas su former une dynastie, les Tangouts 
топі pas eu droit à des annales officielles propres 
à eux, ef les faits de leur histoire doivent étre 
rassemblés dans les chroniques de leurs contem- 
porains plus fortunés: les Song, les Kitans, les 
Joutcben et les Mongols. There is no need to 
stress the fact that the French scholar here 
refers to Chinese dynasties, since Tangut ter- 
ritories, from the time of the foundation of their 
empire by Li Te-ming (1004), were subject to a 
local and «national» dynasty about whose 
eventful destiny the present volume furnishes 
plenty of data. Unlike the K'i-tan and the Ju-ten, 
this third «barbarian» people did not actually 
manage to found a « Chinese» dynasty despite 
the part it played in the vicissitudes of the north- 
west marches of China. But these « western 
barbarians » (Hsi I) made up for it by devising 
their own system of writing, and in this they 
were in no way inferior to other peoples occupying 
border areas of the celestial empire — the Lo-lo, 
Miao-tse, Yao and Mo-so (Nakhi) as well as the 
aforementioned K'i-tan and Ju-Cen — who created 
scripts for their own use that were independent 
of, even though obviously inspired by, the 
Chinese model. 

If in the present context we have applied 
the word «barbarian» to the Tangut-Hsi-hsia 
people, we are fully in accord with ancient 
Chinese usage which is not synonymous with 
our modern use of the term (on the concept of 
« barbarians » in a Chinese context, cf. the well- 
substantiated essay by L. Lanciotti, « Barbaren » 
in altchinesischer Sicht, in « Antaios », IX, 1968, 
pp. 570-580). In truth, our view is that no reader 
of Kytanov’s pithy chapter on the culture of the 
Hsi-hsia and their «script, literature, education, 
music, painting» (such are the sub-headings) 
would dream of applying this adjective to them 
in а. pejorative sense. On the contrary, we 
believe that this hypothetical reader will share 
our own sense of wonderment when coming face 
to face with the authentic cultural treasures that 
were stored at Khara-Khoto, and jin particular the 
very fine specimens of the figurative arts that 
form one of the many marvels in the Leningrad 
Hermitage. These consist mainly of religious 
painting and are inspired by Buddhism — а 
religion largely, though not exclusively, diffused 
within the state of the Hsi-hsia: witness the big 
polychrome canvas portraying the moving encounter 
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in paradise between the Buddha Amida, moving 
forward in loving welcome, and the soul of a 
just man. 
portraiture is another picture from the Khara- 
Khoto treasure-house now in the Hermitage 


And a splendid specimen of secular . 


which depicts an important bsi-bsia dignitary (?): 


with a number of very realistic touches. Kyéanov 
provides some ins-ructive data about the researches 
of Russian art historians who have never stopped 
scrutinising these treasures of figurative art since 
their arrival in Leningrad in 1909. Recently, 
they reached the significant conclusion that « these 
icons, owing to their peculiar artistic and stylistic 
features, closely approach the Buddhist iconographic 
school of the ‘Vajrayana which was diffused 
throughout eastern India, Nepal and Tibet. Re- 
searchers are of the opinion that within the 
so-called ‘Tibetan? group of icons it is possible 
to raise the question of the existence of individual 
artistic schools reflecting specific religious syn- 
cretisms, and also of cultural and political correla- 
tions between the hsia-hsia state and its southern 
and eastern neighbours; but elements are also 
evident that may be defined as features of an 
independent Tangut artistic school». On the 
basic of their analysis of the figurative corpus 
of Khara-Khoto, Soviet specialists express the 
convinction that a conspicuous proportion of these 
paintings’ should be attributed to indigenous 
artists; and this conviction is substantiated by 
details of style and technique distinguishing them 
alike from Tibetan, Chinese and Indian art but 
upon which we are unable to dwell in the 
present context. 

The picture of the Tanguts that the Author 
paints is essentially positive and serene: they 
were lovers of life and the arts — of literature, 
music and dance as well as painting. In these 
various fields Soviet specialists, and Куёапоу last 
but not least among them, are striving to 
distinguish the indigenous factor from Chinese, 
Tibetan and Indian influences: the task cannot 
be shirked, yet it is arduous and, we feel, not 
wholly fruitful. Nevertheless, a physiognomy to 
fit this people — one of the many defeated by 
history — emerges from the historical and cultural 
features woven into one pattern by Kyéanov in 
the wake of Soviet tangutovedenie. Through 
А. N. Nevskij’s translation into Russian we can 
taste some samples of Tangut poetry, and though 
they may not disown their Chinese model and 
sometimes their Chinese prototype, they will repay 
the interest of the historian of Oriental literatures. 
For one thing, they are suffused with an intrinsic 
spirit, and as Kyéanov remarks « many of them 
are permeated by a sincere feeling of deep love 
for their own motherland and culture ». Малу 


topoi, images and symbols which are stock features. 


of Chinese poetry —- its peagocks, phoenixes, 
dragons and so on — seem to acquire fresh vitality 
when transferred to Tangut verse. 


Nevskij and Kyéanov very properly attribute 
the utmost importance to hsi-hsia hieroglyphic 
script. Plenty of data, not to be found elsewhere, 
about its creation dating back.to 1037 and its 
subsequent fortunes are included in this exposi- 
tion which here, and almost always, follows in 
the wake of Nevskij’s research. The invention 
of a new script better fitted to the phonetic and 
grammatical peculiatities of the Tangut language, 


owes much to the initiative of Li Yüan-hao, the: 


son and heir of the aforementioned founder of 
an independent Tangut empire. To achieve this 
end, Li Yüan-hao gathered the best brains of the 
kingdom around his learned person, and took 
an active part in this arduous undertaking so 
that tradition hails him as the sole « inventor » 
of the script. Though it derives from the Chinese 
system of writing, or rather from tbe dominant 
idea informing that system, its individual id- 
eographs are so independent of their model as 
to form what the expert S.W. Busshel, mentioned 
earlier, dubs «perhaps the most complicated 
system of writing ever thought up by human 
mind». Be that as it may, countless works, 
religious and secular, have been translated into 
this language and script from Chinese, Tibetan, 
Uighur, Sanskrit and yet other tongues; and the 
original literature and entire spiritual heritage of 
this people finds expression in this form of 
writing. Worthy of all respect is also the school 
system that this same wise sovereign set up to 
teach the new script and with it an authentic 
«national» culture that was far from being 
« nationalistic » or xenophobic (a modern, western 
notion that it would be hard to apply to this 
medieval Far Eastern world) insofar as Chinese 
culture was highly esteemed and Chinese language 
and literature were cultivated in special scholastic 
institutes that were also state-run. In other 
words, «public education in the Tangut state 
was organised on what was a high level for those 
times, and it comes as no surprise that the Tanguts 
were able to create music, literature and painting 
that were fairly original and acknowledged as 
such by their contemporaries ». 


Love of music and dance was widespread 
among this likeable people. It is confirmed by 
the scenes of everyday life visible in the Khara- 
Khoto painting where we behold musicians with 
their instruments (described by the Author); and 
the sources, too, attest that music also fulfilled 
a state and political purpose, having an important 
role in solemn ceremonies whether religious or 
secular. In this connexion, a Chinese source 
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states that Tangut music « was expressive, the 
manner of playing pure and austere ». 


Of signal importance are the pages the Author 
devotes to the history of Buddhism among the 
Hsi-hsia. In the story of north Asiatic « periph- 
eral » Buddhism, to be sure, this forms a significant 
chapter somewhat neglected hitherto, at least as 
regards the area once inhabited by the Tanguts. 
Unfortunately, many of the small details making 
up the overall historico-religious picture cannot 
be recorded in this brief survey whose purpose 
is to spur the reader on to reading the book 
reviewed. We can but direct the attention of 
the « buddhologist » to the meaty exposition of 
this subject written by Kyéanov who, some years 
ago, inspired in part by a passage from the Travels 
of Marco Polo, contributed an important paper 
aimed at clarifying the indigenous substratum 
underlying the imported religion. This study 
(Ob odnom obrjade religii Bon, sobraniviemsja v 
buddijskib vitualab tangutov — Concerning a 
ritual of the Bon religion, preserved in the 
Buddhist rituals of the Tanguts — in: « Kratkie 
soob$fenija Instituta etnografii », vol. X, 1960) is 
also one that must not escape the eager eye of 
the specialist. In our view, one of the fruitful 
tasks of future scholarship can be the comparative 
phenomenology of the complex process whereby 
Buddhism was assimilated and elaborated in the 
Tibetan, Mongol and Tangut border areas. For 
the first two, the recent work by G. Tucci and 
W. Heissig (Die Religionen Tibets und der Mon- 
golei, Stuttgart 1970) can be a starting-point and 
guide: and E. I. Kyéanov’s latest work affords 
a reliable instrument for tackling the third region 
where such a process took place. The latter was 
here too infallibly conditioned by the political 
and above all dynastic vicissitudes of the area; 
it was a partial application (owing to the situation, 
a total one would have been difficult) of a maxim 
we associate with other latitudes: cuius regio, 
eius religio. The history of the dynasty, of the 
policy it pursued, often with remarkable skill, at 
home and ‘abroad’ (especially as regards China), 
and the wars and transient periods of peace down 
to the final collapse of this State and this culture 
at the hands of Genghis-Khan (1226): make up 
the variegated fresco that the author has sought 
to illustrate from what are admittedly sources 
marred by many gaps. It is the first imperfect 
attempt of its kind as Kyéanov is never tired 
of telling us, while we await fresh material and 
fuller use by scholars of the manuscripts, records 
and prints that have still to be « dug out» from 
the archives of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR in Leningrad. 


GUSTAV GLAESSER 


INDOLOGY 


N.R. Внлтт, Ajitégama, vol. II, édition critique 
par.. (Pondichéry, Publications de l'Institut 
Français d'Indologie N. 2411, 1967, VII, 
212 pp.) 


Little we know about Agamas, the éivaite 
texts which are considered to be revealed by the 
god Siva himself after the creation of the world 
and which have come to us for the most part in 
fragments (on this subject see J.N. FARQUHAR, 
An Outline of the Religious Literature of India, 
Oxford Un. Press, 1920, рр. 193 f£). It is not 
possible to establish with а certainty in what 
period they were compiled. It is a generally 
shared opinion that the most ancient Agamas date 
back to the VI-VII century a.D.; each text however 
has a different dating for the compiling has 
developed through many centuries. It is also 
impossible to be precise about the place in which 
the most important Agamas were compiled, but 
it is common knowledge that they were known 
by both the Kashmirian masters and the Tamil 
poets whose texts just contain many quotations. 
The Agamas are, for the most part, versified and 
show ап encyclopaedical character as for the 
variety of their contents: doctrinal and theological 
teachings, liturgy, rules of constructions of the 
temples and of the images, magic and medical 
prescriptions are found in them. 


N.R. Bhatt, who has already critically edited 
in the same Series of Publications de l'Institut 
Français d'Indologie the Rauravagama (N. 18, 
Pondichéry, 1961) and the Mrgendragama (N. 23, 
Pondichéry, 1962), presents in this volume the 
critical edition of the second part of the Ajitagama. 
It deals as main subject with the cult of manifested 
(vyakta) Siva whereas the first part of the 
Ajitagama, critically edited by the same Author 
in the same Series (N. 24, I, Pondichéry, 1964) 
illustates the cult rules of un-manifested (avyakta) 
Siva. This second part is divided into 19 patalas 
(fragments), from 36 to 54, and contains detailed 
iconometric and ritual precepts, rules about the 
construction of the images and of the temples. 
Patala 36 deals with the making of the images 
and specifies their measures ‘in connection with 
those of the temple-gate and of the pillars. In 
patala 37 several kinds of mantapas (temples), in 
patala 38 the enclosures, the gateways (gopura), 
the outlying buildings, the orientation of the 
images are described. The location and dimensions 
of the temples dedicated to minor gods are the 
subject of patala 39 in which the pitha, ie. а 
pedestal that can replace the image of a minor 
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god is described too. ‘The 40th patala subdivides 
the 20 images of Siva enumerated in patala 36 
(Slokas 175-288) into seven groups and prescribes 
for each image the respective consecration ceremony. 
Five patalas follow in which the rituals of the 
seven groups ate given for each of them in 
detail. From 46 to 54 patala the ceremonials 
and the consecrations of the images of minor 
gods are expounded. 

The critical edition of the text, based on the 
examination of six different manuscripts, suggests 
the restoration of some lacunose passages on the 
ground of parallel passages of Agamas dealing 
with similar subject. 

The restored parts are suggested, between 
square brackets, whether as notes or directly in 
the text for the shortest lacunae. 

The volume ends with a remarkable bibliog- 
raphy on the Tantric literature and an index of 
the subjects dealt with in the Ajitagama. 


MARIANGELA Curopo D'ONzA 


К.С. MAJUMDAR, Corporate Life in Ancient India, 
(Calcutta, Mukhopadhyay, 1963, 391 pp.). 


After the first edition of 1918 and the second 
revised edition of 1920, this book has been out 
of print for more than forty years. Some years 
ago the Government of India selected it for 
translation in Hindi and the Author took this 
opportunity of revising it and brought out this 
new edition considerably enlarged in the light of 
new documents and epigraphic data published 
during this long period. 

Corporate activities in ancient India manifest- 
ed themselves in industry and trade, in popular 
assemblies, in religious bodies and in the manifold 
development of caste-system. К.С. Majumdar 
deals with all these subjects under the heads of 
economic, political, religious and social life and 
illustrates the gradual development of the various 
institutions from the earliest to the latest period, 
tracing their nature and modifications as far as 
possible with regard to historical sequence. This 
work is written indeed in a detached and historical 
spirit and its value is much increased by abundant 
and most useful quotations of ancient and modern 
authorities, which have supplied the materials 
and which are drawn, for the most part, from 
Sanskrit and Buddhist literature and inscriptions. 

Chapter I deals with corporate activities in 
economic life, from the early manifestation in 
India till to later Dbarmaíastra period. In chapters 
ILIII the Author illustrates corporate activities 
in political life, from the election of the king 


and village organisation to non-monarchical states . 


e referred to in Buddhist literature, and offers an 


evidence of Greek writers on the republican and 
oligarchic states in ancient India. Chapter IV, 
dealing with corporate activities in religious life, 
gives an interesting analysis of the constitution 
and organisation of the Buddhist church which 
was the most developed type of religious corporation 
in ancient India. In chapter V, К.С. Majumdar 
deals with the caste-system that is the concrete 
expression of corporate activity in social life and 
« represents, in its highest development, the best 
form of social corporation known to history ». 
The author treats of the castes from the historical 
point of view offering many valuable comments 
about them and expecialy about the Brahmans 
and their claims. 


This work is an interesting and original con- 
tribution to the study of political and social life 
of ancient India and testifies the growth of a 
really scientific historical method among Indian 
scholars. 

MARIANGELA CHIODO D’OnzA 


К. KAiLAsAPATHY, Tamil Heroic Poetry, (Clarendon 
Press: Oxford University Press, 1968, XV, 
282 pp.). 


A vast and important part of Tamil literature, 
the poetry of the heroic age, is dealt with clearly 
and accurately in this book, all aspects of its form 
and content being analysed. The book sets out 
to make known the oldest Tamil poems and give 
an exact interpretation of them, paying special 
attention to the way in which they were handed 
down and to the picture of life and social 
conditions which they reflect. To show that the 
conditions and situations described in these poems 
are typical of the so-called heroic age, the author 
adopts a particular method of research already 
ptoposed by other students of these forms of oral 
poetry. This method is a comparative one; he 
seizes on those aspects and features of such poetry 
that recur in the literature of other countries and 
civilisations written in the heroic tradition: for 
example, in Irish, German, Celtic and African 
literature. But the main comparison is with 
Homeric poetry which is the most strikingly 
representative of the heroic age. Finding analogies 
between different forms of literature far removed 
from each other in origin, formation and develop- 
ment is a daring and difficult undertakirig. Yet 
it gives fruitful results, revealing curious and 
frequent affinities between the heroic ideals and 
ways of life peculiar to such diverse peoples. 

Kailasapathy’s starting point is a thorough 
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analysis of the texts: he concentrates on the 
collections entitled Eztutokai (The eight anthol- 
ogies) and Pattuppattu (The ten songs) and rejects 
the idea that they were the product of an academic 
environment. The poems are then divided up into 
the two basic categories of Akam (Interior) and 
Puram (Exterior) according to the classic definitions. 
Akam is love poetry in which the reader or the 
listening public are unable to share in the 
sentiments of the protagonists; Puram, on the 
other hand, is heroic poetry recounting acts of 
bravery and states of mind in which everyone can 
share. This distinction, however, is not absolute: 
indeed, love too, since it forms part of the life of 
an heroic age, can come into the Puram category. 

These two types of literature have a factor in 
common: both form part of bardic literature which 
was born and developed in court circles and 
founded on oral tradition. In addition to this 
basic unity, Kailasapathy also points to a number 
of formal features present in Akam and Puram 
poems alike: e.g. metre and uniformity in style 
and in narration involving a recurrent use of fixed 
formulas. One must assume, therefore, that the 
same poets were equally at home, and used the 
same language, in composing works in both genres. 

These poets, considered to be bards or minstrels 
owing allegiance to sovereigns or powerful lords 
in the courts where they practised their art, 
are the subject of two important chapters of this 
book. They are described and distinguished accord- 
ing to their characteristics and the duties they 
performed: some would sing while playing musical 
instruments, some were in the service of warriors 
urging them to combat with their verse, others 
would dance and sing in choral plays, and others 
again had the task of re-evoking the ancestors 
and the family vicissitudes of the lords employing 
them. Lastly, a number of them were simply 
poets proper: they were independent of the courts, 
often took part in divinity rites, and were deemed 
socially superior to the other bards. It is interesting 
to note that bards were accorded a respect that 
seems to have a distant religious origin: in fact, 
mutu vay, «ancient wisdom », that can be inter- 
pteted as the art of prophecy, was a traditional 
attribute of poets, and their poetry was in olden 
times considered to be divinely inspired. All 
(almost certainly wandering) bards and minstrels 
had this in common: they only composed orally, 
not of course in a casual and improvising mannet 
but according to rigorous rules and fixed patterns, 
remaining true to a tradition handed down from 
generation to generation by means of specialised. 
instruction which was also oral. 

The bond between bards and their patrons 
was a close one. Lords, whether kings or military 
leaders, were their friends and honoured them 


having very clear obligations towards them. In 
retutn, the bards sang of their exploits, often 
comparing them to those of the-gods: they acted 
as instruments of propaganda, and another of their 
tasks was to idealise and gloss over the sometimes 
brutal and violent actions of their masters for the 
benefit of the people: They might at times act 
as political messengers, as arbiters of issues and 
conflicts, or in some cases they administer justice. 
Their social position was usually secure, whether 
in war or peace, and they also enjoyed, perhaps, 
the privilege of immunity. To sum up, since 
they were influenced by, and derived success from 
the villages and courts they worked in, and in 
their turn honoured and influenced the latter, 
they were at once « creations and creators of their 
age » (p. 186). 


That part of the book dealing with the 
technique of oral versification is accurate and well- 
furnished with examples. This technique consisted 
in the repetition of phrases, formulas, ideas and 
themes that were the same but expounded 
differently. Thus, poets were not worried about 
imitation, since originality consisted solely in the 
way such material was re-elaborated. In fact, the 
origin of whole cycles of stories, forming the core 
of Tamil heroic poetry, can be traced back to the 
way these various, and often interlinked, themes 
were crystallised. 


Besides the analysis of literary forms of the 
heroic age and investigation of their authors, this 
work contains a wealth of data about the society 
and environment in which such poetic practice 
flourished. We are given a picture of a world of 
warriors, an aristocratic and individualistic social 
structure in which the members of a strong military 
caste stand out. The poets were looked upon as 
noble just as the persons whose feats they sang 


of were of the nobility: a poor man or one of. 


lowly state is hardly ever the protagonist of a 
love affair. The characters of these poems all 
possess the characteristics of the hero: desire for 
fame, courage, fearsome wrath, and a strong sense 
of friendship and honour. Another trait was a 
strong sense of rivalry evident in the struggle for 
wealth and material goods. Women, too, partake 
of this aristocratic distinction: they usually occupy 
a fairly elevated social position and within the 
ambit of the family are important above all as 
mothers and mistresses of the household. Even 
life in the next world is pictured in terms of heroic 
criteria: those who die in battle are promised a 
paradise all to themselves, conceived of in an 
anthropomorphic manner. 


Thus, though an explicit division of society into 
a caste system is not evident in the texts, there 
is a clear differentiation between heroes and nobles 


` 
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on the one hand and non-heroes and non-aristocrat.c 
people on the other. Of the common people, 
engaged in manual labour, there are few descrip- 
tions since they were held to be foreign to the 
spirit of the times. 


This book by Kailasapathy contains, then, a 
clear recostruction of the society and life of that 
age, accurate and thorough obsetvatiori of the form, 
structure and content of the ancient Tamil poems, 
and is distinguished in particular by the compar- 
ative method used for such an enquiry. It can, 
therefore, be recommended to all those engaged 
in Dravidian studies, but it will also prove very 
useful to scholars interested in the heroic poetry 
of all other literatures. 

EMANUELA PANATTONI 


К.Е. ASHER - К. RADHAKRISHNAN, A Tamil Prose 
Reader (London, Cambridge University Press, 
1971, IX, 237 pp.). і 


This book consists of thirty-two prose passages 
by different modern Tamil writers and has been 
compiled as useful and practical exercises in reading 
and translation for the student of Tamil. The 
passages are graded, their difficulty increasing, 
and they are accompanied by notes to help with 
points of grammar and general culture. These 
contain frequent references to analogies and 
differences occurring in the writings of different 
authors, and alternative forms of expression are 
given to widen the reader’s knowledge, while 
idiomatic and colloquial expressions are fully 
explained and accompanied by ‘the literary 
equivalent. Each of the passages is preceded by 
a short introduction in English containing informa- 
tion about contents and author. Almost without 
exception, the passages have been selected from 
books published after 1947, and the criterion 
involved is more of a practical than a literary one. 
The aim has been to provide a wide range of 
styles and subject matters as well as a certain 
richness of vocabulary; and care has been taken 
to supplement texts of considerable literary value 
by others whose importance lies in their very 
useful recurring terminology, gramatical rules, and 
themes favoured by present-day Tamil narrative. 
Passages in which journalistic and technical 1ап- 
guage prevail have, however, been excluded as ‘too 
specialised. A glossary with translation of all the 
terms appearing in the various passages completes 
this volume. ; 

The texts have not in any way been simplified, 
and their increasing difficulty means that those 
who make use of them as exercises will not find 
it too arduous to teckle anything else in modern 


Tamil prose. However, to grasp the passages and 
make best use of this work a fairly good knowledge, 
at least, of Tamil grammar and syntax is required. 


EMANUELA PANATTONI 


BIMANBEHARI MAJUMDAR, Heroines of Tagore. 
A Study in the Transformation of Indian 
Society 1875-1941, Yogendramobini Lectures 
Delivered in the University of Calcutta, 1967 
(Calcutta, Mukhopadhyay, 1968, VIII, 345 pp.). 


Women were considered people of very little 
account in ancient and medieval Indian society. 
They were to be totally subject to men, and to 
live a secluded life. At their husband’s death they 
had to sacrifice themselves upon the funeral pyre; 
this practice, named зай, was abolished only on 
the 4th December 1829 in the Presidency of Fort 
William. 

In this situation the subject choosed by the 
A. ‘seems to be the most suitable for his aim, 
which is to point out the transformation of Indian 
society from 1875 to 1941. During this period 
the changing of Indian social life was much 
greater than in the preceding six centuries. 
Rabindranath Tagore. (1861-1941), the famous 
Bengali poet, greatly influenced through his works 
the social, religious, economical and political 
development of India, and « played an importan: 
part in the history of Indian Renaissance». As 
a matter of fact, many social evils — against which 
the religious reformers of XV and XVI centuries 
had already fought — were still alive in Tagore's 
times: and he fought himself his own battle against 
religious prejudices, castes, untouchability and 
for the emancipation of women from degrading 
practices as pardd, зай and child marriage. 
Thanks to the translation of his works into many 
Indian and European languages, Tagore’s influence 
was exerted upon all India, and we can also find 
an echo of his ideals in many articles of the 
Indian Constitution. 

В.В. Majumdar does not approach Tagore’s 
works as a literary critic, but — as he states in 
his Preface (page VII) — he has «looked at the 
whole matter from the stand point of a student 
of history ». 

The first part of the volume (pages 1-143) 
contains the text of four lectures delivered at the 
University of Calcutta in 1967. In the first 
chapter, the A. divides Tagores’s life into four 
periods, considering the third one (1914-1926) 
the most important as regards the poet’s revolt 
against traditional society. The following chap- 
ters deal with the economical, social, religious and 
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political background of Tagore’s life, and with 
some female characters (maidens, married girls, 
women and widows) of his works. 

It is added to these lectures a study of epic, 
buddhist and medieval sources of Tagore’s female 
characters, and finally a description of the heroines 
who are a pure poetical creation. Among them 
Dipti, a very interesting character of the symbolic 
work Pafcabbüta, can be considered as a « precut- 
sor of the feminist movement of the twentieth 


century ». 
In the last chapter the А. — referring to a 
large number of examples — points out a lack 


of objectivity and preparation in the literary 
critics of Tagore, maintaining that a real estimate 
of his characters cannot be undertaken without 
a good and deep acquaintance of the historical 
background. 

There are also an index of names and subjects 
and two useful appendixes: the first one contains 
a list of 219 heroines with reference to the work 
in which they occur; the second one is a rather 
accurate bibliography of Tagore’s works. 

The lack of a bibliography regarding the critical 
literature about the great Bengali poet must be 
noticed. The frequent summaries of short stories 
and novels, moreover, are sometimes a needless 
addition, and the use of Bengali and Christian 
dates at the same time (see for instance page 22) 
could generate some confusion. 


STEFANO PIANO 


Laghu-Y oga-Vasistha, translated into English by 
К. NARAYANASWAMI Aryer, (Adyar, Madras, 
The Adyar Library General Series, N. 3, Second 
Edition, 1971, xxxiii, 486 pp.). 


This translation of the Lagbu-yoga-vasistba was 
first published in 1896 and it is now reprinted 
by the Adyar Library in second edition, with some 
editorial changes and a new Preface by the Director. 
The Laghu-yoga-vasistha, compiled by Abhinanda 
of Bengal, is an abridged version — in six 
prakarana-s — of the Yoga-vasistha ог Brbad- 
yoga-vasistha, a « popular text on Advaita Vedanta, 
Puranic in form and philosophical in content » 
(Preface, p. VII) K.N. Aiyer's translation of the 
sanskrit text is accompanied by an Introduction 
by the same Author, which is intended to give a 
brief analysis of the contents of the six prakarana-s: 
it reveals some typical characters of nineteenth 
century indological studies and seems to be written 
under the cultural influence of M.me Blavatsky's 
theories and the Theosophical Society. 

Ап index of sanskrit terms and philosophical 


subjects helps forward the consultation of the 
book. 


Although K.N. Aiyer's translation is an old 
one and it is not based on the principles of modern 
philology, we think that its reprint will never- 
theless be of some help to the students of the 
Advaita school of Indian philosophy as well as 
to anyone is keen on oriental thought. 


STEFANO PIANO 


A.K. Biswas, Science in India (Calcutta, Mukho- 
padhyay, 1969, IX, 154 pp.). 


There are many treatises dealing with the 
development of different branches of science in 
India. Biswas work’s aim is to analyse all them 
in a socio-political context. His study contains 
eight articles. In the first two chapters the Author 
deals with the growth of Indian science (partic- 
ularly of medicine, mathematics, astronomy, chem- 
istry and metallurgy) till the eight century and 
with its decay after the golden age of the Gupta 
period. By the late eighteenth century there was 
a' revival of scientific studies in India under the 
British rule. As we know from the sixth chapter, 
Raja Rammohan Ray was the first Indian who 
appreciated scientific knowledge discovered in the 
West; if he had the merit of advocating for 
introduction of scientific education in India, the 
most famous apostles of scientific research in 
modern India were Mahendralal Sircar and Father 
Lafont. The fourth and fifth chapters describe 
their biographical details and the contemporary 
movement of Indian science during the Jatter 
half of nineteenth century. The sixth article deals 
with the contributions of Indian pioners of science 
during the first half of the twentieth century. 
Raman, Bose, Ramanujam, Bhabha and Chandra- 
sekhar are mentioned among them. In the 
seventh article the Author deals with the appear- 
ent contrast between religion and science and 
hopes for their reconciliation; finally, he concludes 
_ that development of science is only possible in 
the proper socio-economic background. 


Biswas certainly could have gone deeper into 
these arguments; his purpose, however, is to 
arouse critics’ interest and to encourage develop- 
ment of scientific studies in India. 


At the end of this work we find a selected 
bibliography given by the Author in order to 
help critics interested in the same study. 


There ate few graphic faults (see, for example, 
pages 77, 87, etc.). This work is not, finally, a 


complete treatment of scientific thinking; its value 
consists in evoking scholars! interest for science. 


ANNA RICOTTI . 


JM. Casar, La Civilisation de l'Indus et ses 
Enigmes, (Paris, Fayard, 1969, 225 pp., 91 
figs., 4 maps). 


This is the second monograph to appear in 
little more than a year, summarizing the formation 
and diffusion of the Indus Civilization. About 
two years ago, in fact, Penguin Books published 
The Birth of Indian Civilization, by B. and R.H. 
Allchin, a volume that offers a bird’s-eye view 
of the entire prehistory of the Subcontinent, with 
particular emphasis on the Indus Civilization as 
a Proto-Indian civilization. The Allchin book 
highlighted the spread throughout the Indian 
peninsula, in the 3rd and 2nd millenium, of the 
cultural elements that favored the passage of those 
neolithic cultures to a more advanced stage of 
their economy, one that, for easy reference, has 
been defined as «chalcolithic ». That volume 
logically reflected the Allchins' direct experience; 
and the same can be said for the book by J.M. 
Casal that we are about to review. 


The French archaeologist has had almost 
twenty years' experience in his field, and during 
that period has undertaken the excavations of 
four sites that complement one another as regards 
cultural characteristics. Mundigak in Afghanistan, 
Amri, Nindowari and — more recently — Pirak 
in Pakistan, are in fact settlements that cover 
a span of time between 3500 and 1000 B.C. They 
document: one of southwest Asia’s first proto- 
urban experiences (Mundigak); the development 
and decline of the Indus Civilization in Sindh 


.(Amri); that of the agricultural communities of 
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southern Beluchistan; down to the dawn of the 
Iron Age (Nindowari and Pirak). 


The very nature of his researches probably 
induced Casal to dedicate more than half of this 
book to the problem of the formation of the 
Indus Civilization, that is, to an examination of 
that mosaic of cultures that in part precede it 
and in part are contemporary with it; all of 
them taking part to the process of urban devel- 
opment, the final realizations of which may have 
been the great cities of Harappa and Mohenjo 
Daro. 

The book is didactic in tone, probably upon 
request of the editor of the series. It is easy 
reading, thanks to the-lack of bibliographical notes 
and the presence of many brief paragraphs, factors 


which, on the other hand, reduce the work to a 
collection of items that lack organic unity. 

The work is divided into twelve chapters; 
the first three are merely a long introduction 
informing the layman about current terminology, 
excavation methods and the Mesopotamian and 
Iranian cultural sequences that the author thinks 
represent the constant parameter of all of the 
earliest history of civilization in southwest Asia. 
Unfortunately, this last section is not fully treated, 
perhaps due to the lack of space, and the author, 
attributing to the xesearches carried on by his 
own compatriots an importance not always jus- 
tifiable, synthesizes the most widely accepted 
theories without subjecting them to critical 
analysis; and he gives only partial attention to 
the mechanism of urban development, a factor 
which, on the contrary, allows us to assign to 
its proper place part of the cultural phenomena 
exchanged between the Indus and Mesopotamia 
_in the 4th and 3rd millenium B.C. 

Casal’s most noteworthy contribution is made 
in chapters four and five, where he examines the 
cultural sequence of the various poles of urban 
development on the Indo-Iranian borderland. 
This contribution is naturally based on the 
Mundigak sequence, since the author excavated 
there for seven campaigns, from 1951 to 1958, 
and on the first agricultural communities of Sindh, 
that chronologically precede the actual Indus 
Civilization. The book’s remaining chapters give 
a minute description of the material culture of 
ancient Proto-Indian civilization, as documented 
by excavation, while the last chapter points out 
some problems or « enigmas » — and the author 
seems to prefer the latter term — that have yet 
to be solved. | 

This is not the place for a detailed list of 
these problems, which, in any case, are still those 
confronted by the scholars of more than forty 
years ago: the writing, the cultural personality, 
the social and political structures, the relations 
with Mesopotamia, and the links that might have 
bound the Indus Civilization to the traditions of 
historical India. Even today, these -problems 
remain open questions, although much is being 
done now — and even more will be done in the 
future — to get satisfactory answers to them. 
If we still have not come up with solutions, that 
may partly depend on the fact that the problems 
themselves have not been posed properly. 

At the light of the most recent research, the 
chapter of this monograph that is most interesting 
is the fourth, in which the author tries to define 
the cultural geography of the region that goes 
from the Caspian Sea in the north to the Sea 
of Oman in the south; that is, the area where 
the Indo-Iranian border passes today. 


In this region, taken by itself, Mundigak 
occupies a central geographical position that Casal 
— with rather summary methods — makes cor- 
respond to the settlement's cultural position; he 
completely ignores the course of the Hilmand 
River that makes communication between Mundigak 
and Sistan easy. The fact is that this geographical 
situation of Mundigak always had an effect on 
its common economic, political and cultural in- 
terests with Sistan. The excavations of the 
Missione Archeologica Italiana in Iran bear mate- 
rial witness to this mutual exchange, for the 3rd 
millenium B.C. (see M. Tosi, « Excavations at 
Shahr-i Sokhta, Preliminary Report on the Second 
Campaign, September-December, 1968 », EW, XIX, 
1969, pp. 283-386). Casal really gives superficial 
treatment to these important links, which had 
already been pointed out as far back as 1961 by 
W.A. Fairservis (see W.A. Farrservis, Archaeolog- 
ical Surveys in the Zbob and Loralai Districts, 


' New York, 1959, p. 362, fig. 62), and hardly 
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mentions Sistan, repeating the by now outdated 
thesis that the archaeological sites of that region, 
subjected as they are to violent unidirectional 
winds, are useless for any kind of stratigraphic 
reconstruction, being more or less totally upset. 
In reality, the 3rd millenium settlements have 
not only not been destroyed, but have often come 
down to us in an excellent state of preservation 

The complex cultural sequence of southern 
Turkmenia, admirably studied and documented by 
Soviet archaeologists, is described with greater 
attention and accuracy. Although we give Casal 
the merit of having prefaced this subject to a 
discussion of the Indus Civilization, we still do 
not think he has presented it in the right light; 
or rather, he has dealt with it within the limits 
in which the material culture of Turkmenia shows 
massive links with the Mundigak sequence, that 
is, period III of the Namazga sequence, long 
recognized as corresponding to Mundigak III. 
But Turkmenia's urban development explodes in 
the sucessive periods, Namazga IV and V, when 
the region probably had commercial contacts with 
the Indus Civilization itself (see А. Ja. SCETENKO, 
« O torgovyh putljah epohi bronzy po materialam 
turkmenstanoharappskih parallelej», KS, 122, 
1970, pp. 59-63). The research carried out by 
the Soviet archaeologists at Altyn Tepe is so 
extremely important that it would have had 
great appeal to a public interested in this type 
of publication. So that this volume remains 
incomplete, despite the virtues of its general 
attitude towards the subjectmatter. 

The second part of the book is dedicated to 
the more evident manifestations of the complex 
material culture of the Indus Civilization, its cities 
with their highly original urbanistic formation, its 


mysterious writing, its primitive art, etc. Here 
the author moves on much firmer ground; R.E.M. 
WHEELER’s, studies on the subject, continually 
brought up-to-date, guarantee a precise reference 
point with their very accurate documentation of 
Proto-Indian material culture (see R.E.M. WHEELER, 
The Indus Civilization, Cambridge, 1962, 2nd ed.). 
To conclude this note, we can at any rate 
affirm that Casal’s treatment of his theme is fairly 
adequate, taking into account above all the goal 
he had in mind. The main virtue of the text is 
its fluidity, which readers interested in these types 
of problems will without doubt appreciate. This 
work will therefore have the merit of enlarging 
our understanding of a civilization that is ex- 
ceptionally important in human history; and it 
is only right that such a contribution should come 
from the pen of one of the most serious and well- 
prepared scholars in the group of those who have 
given their contribution to the study of problems 
connected with the Indus Civilization, 


Maurizio Tosi 


Ж 
ISLAMISTICS 


HERwERT Busse, Chalif und Grosskénig - die 
Buyiden im Iraq (945-1055). 
(Beiruter Texte und Studien, ed. by the Orient- 
Institut der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Ge- 
sellschaft, vol. 6). 
(Beirut, in Kommission bei Franz Steiner Ver- 
lag, Wiesbaden, 1969, XIV, 610 pp., 5 tables, 
2 maps). 


It is our firm opinion that this weighty 


‘publication can take its place alongside the most’ 


valuable works of historiography in German, 
devoted to the medieval Middle East, that have 
come out in recent years. Its theme is the history 
of the Buwayhids or Büyids, a dynasty that the 
authoritative Encyclopaedia of Islam (Y, 1960, p. 
135 ff.) dubs « the most important of the dynasties 
which, first in the Iranian plateau then in ‘Irak, 
side by side with the’Samanids of Khurásán and 
of Mawara’ an-Nahr, marked the ‘Iranian inter- 
mezzo” (V. Minorsky) between the Arab domination 
of early Islam and the Turkish conquest of the 
5th/1ith century. Its name derives from Buwayh 
or Buyeh, the father of three brothers who 
founded it, ‘Ali, al-Hasan, and the youngest, 
Ahmad. Condottieri of humble birth, they be- 
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longed to the population of the Daylamites who, 
newly won over to (Shri) Islam, were at that 
time enlisting in large numbers in all the armies 
of the Muslim East, including those of the Cali- 
phate..». The author of this entry in the EI, 
Cl. Cahen, observes that « no detailed comprehen- 
sive study of the Buwayhids exists», apart from 
the sketch of V. Minorsky, La domination des 
Daylamites, 1932, some sections in B. Spuler's 
Iran in ]rüb-islamiscber Zeit, 1952, and the interest- 
ing references to the Büyids, these Lanmdsknecbis- 
obersten aus den persischen Bergen, to be found 
in A. Mez’s Die Renaissance des Islams, 1922. To 
be sure, a number of monographs are in existence, 
but these deal with only partial aspects of the 
subject. 


The book we are reviewing, then, is the 
standard work on this dynasty and the Irano- 
Mesopotamian area of the time, and it is easy 
to predict that for consultation and reference it 
wil for long be found indispensable by anyone 
studying a period in the history of the Islamised 
Middle East that is highly significant and « preg- 
nant with the future». Аз К. Grousset and 
others perceived very clearly this is the period 
when, sensible of their increasingly effective role 
within the motley set-up of the ‘Abbasid Ca- 
liphate of Baghdad, the vanquished of 640 begin 
to re-acquire a consciousness alike of their own 
worth and will to emerge which were to pave 
the way for the progressive return’ of Iran to 
the Iranians. We ate in the middle of that age 
characterised by the growing impotence of Islàm's 
principal religious and juridical authority, the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate, that was gradually forced to 
surrender all the outlying provinces — and even 
its very centre now dominated by the all-powerful 
amir al-umara — to its own lieutenants later to 
become the. founders of dynasties in the full sense 
of the word (Aghladids, Samanids, Tahirids, Ziya- 
rids, Saffarids, Tūlūaids, Hamdanids, Fatimids and 
many more besides!). It amounted to nothing 
less than a real « clearance sale » (A. Mez). Busse 
has indeed fixed his attention upon a politico- 
religious world of rare complexity, yet paradox- 
ically one that belongs to the most splendid period 
of «Islamic» civilisation and culture as A. Mez 
has shown in a book already mentioned which 
cannot be overpraised and bears the characteristic, 
but perhaps somewhat misleading, title Die Renais- 
sance des Islāms. For rather than a « rebirth » 
of Islam it amounts to a typical phenomenon of 
« pseudomorphosis », to use Spengler’s term (while 
rejecting his hypothetical « Magian Civilisation ») 
to characterize this politico-spiritual symbiosis, 
extending over many centuries, between Iranian 
and Arabo-Islamic civilization. A.J. Toynbee rightly 
considers this concept to be «one of the most 


iluminating of Spengler's intuitions », and in our 
view we have here what is truly a Paradebeispiel 
of such « pseudomorphosis ». 

Even though the present Author, apart from 
а few references, at no time allows himself to 
be drawn into offering geschichtsphilosophisch 
observations and interpretations, whether of this or 
a different kind, his treatment is in no way con- 
fined to political and military events — which, 
we hasten to add, are handled in exemplary 
fashion in the first section of the book (pp. 17- 
127). His exposition and analysis are also fo- 
cussed on the life of the State, its institutions, 
administration and economy (second section: pp. 
131-401) while in a third and final section 
(pp. 405-532) he dwells on religious and cultural 
conditions. The very title of the work, for that 
matter, points to a problem that transcends the 
level of piecemeal history, ironicaly conceived 
of (by Lord Chesterfield) as a « heap of facts », 
and has its being in the realm of ideology. We 
are referring to those dialectical and political 
relations between the supreme juridical and reli- 
gious authority, the caliphate, and those always 
numerous powerful and arrogant amirs and local 
rulers . mentioned above. The latter, far from 
wishing to act as the « secular atm » of the spiritual 
authority, were wont to wield their own arm, 
figuratively, but at times quite literally, against 
the successor and representative of the prophet. 
At the time of the Büyids the charismatic pre- 
rogatives of the amîr al-mu'minin, the « captain 
of the believers » were, as the Author shows, 
reduced to the granting of the « ecclesiastical » 
placet to the provisions and decisions taken by the 
de facto sovereigns of that infinite number of 
partial states that had sprung up over the whole 
territory of the dar al-islam. 


This dialectical antithesis went through some 
dramatic phases and dominated the political and 
ideological history of the Arabo-Persian-Turkish 
Middle East till after the Seljüg and Mongol 
invasion, only really coming to an end with the 
abolition of the Osman caliphate (1924). Such an 
antithesis affords analogies with the eternal con- 
troversies between the «spiritual» Papacy and 
the secular sovereigns of the Christian and medieval 
West, though comparisons of this sort take us 
beyond the scope of Busse’s work. Minorsky’s 
« Iranian intermezzo » which is its real subject, 
the clash between Arabism and Iranism, is very 


evident — perhaps more to us than to con- 
temporaries — though it largely takes place 
beneath the surface, being disguised by the 


invisible veil of « pseudomorphosis » and concealed 
as well by a prudent and hypocritical reservatio 
mentalis (tagiya), a "secret weapon? when faced 
with a hostile or at least: ambivalent environ- 
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ment. Ánd the experience of all ages not exclud- 
ing our own teaches us that such dissembling is 
better suited to the humble rather than the grand 
folk of this world, whether in the East or the 
West. In the period we аге dealing with, it would 
seem that Iranian potentates were not worried 
overmuch by their having deprived the khalifat 
Allab, the representative of God on earth, of all 
authority and reduced him to a shadow of his 
former self when, motu proprio, they proclaimed 
themselves (the Author cites some colourful exam- 
ples) to be charismatic kings endowed with sacred- 
ness — though whether granted by Allah or 
maybe by Ahura Mazda is not made clear — just 
like their alleged « ancestors», the 3abaniab or 
Sassanian « Kings of Kings ». There is no need to 
point out how blasphemous the tesumption of such 
a title must have seemed to a Moslem of the old 
school, and some still survived even then beginning 
with the Caliph himself. “Adud ad-Daula it was 
— the greatest but also the most unscrupulous 
figure of the dynasty — who first made use of 
this ancient Persian title. But this man, in whose 
complex soul a modern historian (J. Chr. Bürgel) 
claims two worlds, one Sassanian and one Moslem, 
existed side by side, went further. Like other 
members of that dynasty claiming to descend from 
the Sassanians if not from the Achaemenians, he 
journeyed to the ancient home of their « ancestors », 
Persepolis: a gesture of clear symbolic and propa- 
ganda significance. The traditional title of Sában- 
Sah, or Grosskünig as Busse renders it, was kept 
by his successors both during and after this same 
dynasty. Indeed, what is a pagan notion through 
and through was taken up, albeit in a conveniently 
Islamised form, by the Seljügs as well, and has 
endured in Persia, mutatis mutandis, down to our 
own day. 


But the antagonism between Chalif und Gross- 
künig, which Busse significantly makes the title 
of his book, is not the only striking contrast inher- 
ent in the varied scene that the author depicts: 
for his readers, The Buyids were known to have 
adhered to the Sia, or to be exact, to the more 
moderate and more realpolitisch form of this « het- 
erodoxy », the Zaid?ya diffused in the Caspian 
provinces among the Daylamites who had only 
recently been converted to Islam by Zaidite mis- 
sionaries. Indeed, the rise and temporary triumph 
of this dynasty, a native of these selfsame pro- 
vinces, would seem to be due, as Busse tells us, to 
a cautious policy of realism, not only as regards 
the *Abbasid Caliphate but also as regards the 
$га. « For reasons of internal and foreign policy 
they did not touch the ‘Abbasid Caliphate in 
principle, avoiding at the same time backing the 
claims of $77 pretenders », the Author remarks in 
the brief English summary placed at the end of 


his work. Altogether, perusing the pithy chapter 


` that the Author devotes to the religious situation. 


under Büyid rule in its various historical phases, 
one is struck by the evident tolerance of the dynasty 
towards all creeds, and one of the reasons for 
this is that the Büyids, by favouring Jews and 
Christians as well as the 374, could count on 
these elements as a political counterweight to the 
abl as-sunna wa'l-fama'a and its spiritual head, the 
*Abbasid Caliphate. Clearly, however, this trial of 
strength and ideas varied from sovereign to sov- 
ereign over the long years (935-1055) of Buyid 
dominion (cf. the historical details outlined by the 
Author) Nevertheless, it is clear that Büyid sov- 
ereigns, had they been less «diplomatic» and 
animated by a radically $77 spirit, would not have 
thought twice about getting rid of the Sunnite 
caliphate if not of Sunnitism as such, as a few 
centuries later the Safawid Sahs, upholders of 
the Twelver-Si'a (ithna ‘akariya, imanitya), did in 
Irán. But the time was obviously not ripe for an 
action so radical as this, and Busse falls back on a 
good deal of weighty evidence to prove it, making 
use of sources of which his handling is, as always, 
masterly. However, in the century of the Biiyids, 
the 372, and its Twelver-Imam branch in particular, 
spread fairly freely and made its influence felt, 
too, in the doctrinal, theological and institutional 
field. This was so marked that, as Busse points 
out, the foundations for the consolidation of this 
creed were laid. during this very century, and this 
enabled it to survive the Sunni revival supported 
by a more autboritative Caliph, and the entry of 
the Seljüqs in Baghdad later on. In this respect, 
a number of partly provablé links connect, there- 
fore, the actions of the Büyid dynasty with turning 
the Twelver-Imam sect of the Sia into an « of- 
ficial » State religion thanks to Isma'il Sah Safavi. 
Hence, when Toynbee (A Study of History, I, 1962, 
p. 100) declares that « Shi‘ism was raised from the 
dead by Isma‘il Safawi іп Irán some four or five 
centuries after it had been buried..with the 
Buwayhids...», it is an example of one of the 
unfortunately not infrequent half-truths that are 
found mixed up with very perceptive insights of 
this outstanding philosopher of history. 


The fact is that before the Safavid era the 
Ta was never so close to being raised to a 
« religion of state » as under the Daylamite dynasty, 
especially in the early and middle period when the 
power of the Büyids was at its peak. Under the 
patronage of Büyid sovereigns, then, the 377 filled 
important positions of state and government: they 
could journey, undisturbed, on pilgrimages to the 
holy places of their faith in ‘Iraq, while rulers 
and governors vied with one another in the erection 
and embellishment of their sanctuaries which often 
served as their burial-sites as well. The situation 
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only began to change during the first half of the 
11th century when Büyid rule weakened: a process 
traced by the Author in all its phases and manifold 
episodes. 


It is superfluous to make the point that the 
Author will not, indeed cannot, treat the dynasty 
he is addressing himself to as though it were 
isolated in time aad space. Among the most 
noteworthy sections of his work in fact, are, to 
our mind, those containing detailed data about the 
relations between the Büyids and the other political 
forces of that epoca: the Samanids, Hamdanids, 
Qarmatians (al-Ahsa), Fatimids and — albeit very 
indirectly — the Byzantines, not to mention other 
state entities of a tribal and local character such 
as semi-independent Kurdish states, etc. From its 
very origins the Büyid state was divided into three 
parts, the principal centres being Siraz, Rayy and 
Baghdàd, and unification of these three regions 
remained one of the main and never to be wholly 
resolved problems of internal policy. As Busse 
remarks, the Büyids never felt at home in Baghdad. 
Two of the dynasty’s leading figures, “Adud ad- 
Dawla and Baha ad-Dawla, looked upon Siráz as 
the real capital of their kingdom. Apart from 
their origin in Daylam and their strong liking for 
the Sia, this is another reason for confidently 
speaking of an Iranian national dynasty where 
they are concerned: it was to be the last before 
long centuries of Turko-Mongol domination en- 
sued, coming to an end only with the advent of 
another lranian national dynasty — that of the 
Safavis, in the beginning of the 16th century. 
This in itself is a good enough reason for the 
Büyids meriting the interest of the historian and 
an historical study de longue haleine: and this is 
what Busse has accorded this dynasty and period. 

For all that, the Author eschews any idealisation 
of protagonists and makes no attempt to ignore 
the many shadows darkening the scene which in 
the end brought about the decline of this dynasty 
and the state it created. As far as its rise, decline 
and fall are concerned, an attempt to apply the 
famous pattern of history — Islamic history, that 
is — proposed by Ibn Haldün's Prolegomena (Al- 
Muqaddimah), to the vicissitudes and fate of this 
dynamic dynasty would have been an intriguing 
one and not devoid of interesting results. Аз is 
known, the great Maghribi philosopher holds that 
the average length of a dynasty (an Islamic one) 
is three generations, while in the fourth — coun- 
ting that of the founder as the first — decay and 
downfall occur. It must be remembered that 
what the « father cf sociology » had in mind was 
the vicissitudes of the Arab caliphate and of its 
successor-states over a span of time lasting about 
seven centuries. The present historian of one of 
the most striking of these successor-states is not, 


as was pointed out, prone to reflections of a meta- 
historical kind: he “has not sought to view his 
theme against the wider background of such 
correlations and generalisations; and it is certainly 
not your reviewer’s job to try his hand in this 
field. The Author provides a detailed picture of 
the causes leading to decline and they include 
both material and psychological ones, though there 
is no denying the goodwill and political talent 
of the best representative of this dynasty, “Adud 
ad-Daula. But continuous warfare at home and 
abroad, the resulting damage to the irrigation system 
and agriculture, the exhorbitant taxes placed on 
commerce and all other productive activities, and 
internal difficulties often disguised by a religious 
and sectarian facade, etc. led to the weakening 
of the Büyid state and paved the way for the 
Turkish conqueror (whereby the usual cycle, so 
acutely analysed by Ibn-Haldun, began again). 

Despite these ills, of which this state had by 
no means a monopoly, Busse's overall estimate of 
the Büyid period is a positive one above all in 
the cultural field, for the Renaissance des Islams 
saw the revival of Islamism which, in truth, was 
not due to the Büyid rulers alone, but to other 
local dynasties of that time as well. Like other 
reigning houses of the Islamic Middle Ages (the 
Timurids are a classic example) the Büyids, as 
early as the second generation, also got transformed 
from rude conquerors and Daylamite warriors 
into lovers and protectors of culture, astronomers, 
doctors, poets, and poetry was personally 
cultivated by some members of the family. “Adud 
ad-Dawla is also famous as the founder of a 
«very modern» hospital in Baghdad enhanced 
by the presence of some of the best known doctors 
and surgeons of the age. All these data, the matter 
not only of the history of Islamic countries but 
also of a number of scientific disciplines (astronomy, 
mathematics, grammar, pharmacology, medicine and 
surgery, etc.) are accurately set out in an ample 
section of the book (in our view one of the most 
successful) which looks at the spiritual and cultural 
situation of the Büyid kingdom and does not 
neglect even the state of the various Christian 
creeds and churches and of Judaism, Zoroastrian- 
ism, Manichaeism and Mandaeism in that-period 
and geographical area. 

An elaborate list of sources (coins, archive 
material, inscriptions, chronicles, contemporary 
biographies, etc.) a full bibliography as well as a 
very detailed index of subjects and a variety of 
genealogical tables and maps enhance the value 


and usefulness of this fine work which we are 


convinced will prove indispensable in the future to 
all those with a scientific interest in the Islamic 
and Arabo-Persian Middle Ages. 


GusTAV GLAESSER 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


SHRI ManHAVA Hasursu, Man Son of Man 
(London, Rider and Company, 1970; xvi, 
352 pp.). 


The author of this book, taking up the theme 
of sandtana dharma, points out that contemporary 
man really lacks the sense of orientation in the 
immense world of words: he no longer thinks in 
thoughts, but only in names. These names take 
on force as vehicles of collective suggestion; they 
become «myths» ог, sometimes, superstitions. 
Thus it happens that the original meaning of some 
names, for those who clutch on to it, may be 
overturned; and under such names there flows, 
into the human, forces of an impersonal and ob- 
scure type, stubbornly attached to the aims of 
their action, to this dialectic masquerade, since 
they would not be able to appear under their 
true name. 

Jf, in the face of a similar nominalistic chaos, 
cne could evoke a principle of rectification, in the 
name of the irrepressible spiritual vision of the 
world, one would find oneself in grave embat- 
rassment in attempting to communicate to others 
what may have appeared to our intuition as having 
the characteristics of clarity and absoluteness. 
But such a consideration should not discourage 
us and make it impossible to reaffirm those 
perennial values of research which alone can 
supply us with thé answer to the problem. This 
is the meaning of this study by Sri Madbava 
Hashish; its content is certainly gnostic and 
esoteric, but at the same time critical and 
esoterically orientating. 

Sri Madhara considers: time as one of the 
positive factors in a spiritual « rectification » that 
can come about through the conscious cooperation 
of man, since time is a process of becoming that 
takes place inseparably from the tissue of earthly 
events. 

In a certain sense, time can be thought of 
as transcendent in its advance as « negation »: all 
that does not conform to its spirit, that is, to 
that of which it is the insufficiently intuited form, 
is rejected almost with inexorable force and 
compelled to close itself within its shell and defend 
itself, until it more or less slowly dies inside 
that shell. 

A given time, them, can offer us a dramatic 
panorama of the ruins of forms and outlines with 
a decomposed inner substance, but it can also’ 
present us with intact forms, proper to a sub- 
stance that time has indeed condemned but that 
uses evety means to furiously defend itself so 


.as to go on being what it is indefinitely. And 
in the latter case it usually gets to the point of 
using creative energies belonging to the positivity 
of the new time, spoiling them by subordinating 
them to its own crystalization, This explains a 
possible subterranean relationship between the 
so-called progressive and the conservative world. 

This is basically the drama of our era. Forms 
already obsolete, cadaverous or spectral, still 
endowed with automatic vitality and only held 
up by powerful quantitative or collectivistic fac- 
tors and by the world of those ideologies linked 
to such a quantitative dominion, have formed an 
enormous barrier, a formidable mass, the disorder 
of which, while weighing dramatically оп man's 
soul, is camouflaged by its inexhaustible possibility 
for organizing itself progressionally. Ап appearance 
of progress along with mechanization gives this 
enormous decomposing mass the appearance of 
being alive: an appearance that may even be 
briliant and dynamic. | 

Science, ceasing to be the handmaid of the 
« spiritual and eternal», becomes an end in itself. 
But for science to be an end in itself means that 
it becomes the unknowing mediator of the opposi- 
tion of obsolete forms and dead tradition against 
the true «spirit of the time». For the esoteric 
quality of which Sri Madhava is the authoritative 
interpreter, this phrase does not mean psychological 
habit or the dominating character of a given era, 
but that of an entity spiritually alive in the 
supersensible sphere, an inspiring force that cannot 
be reduced to the level of rationalistic abstraction 
but that may be intuited through inner mystical 
practice: the same meaning, then, it presents as 
one of the aspects of the Divine, of krishna, in 
the Bhagavad-Gita (XI, 32) as the destroyer of 
the world, «erect in His enormous stature, for 
the destruction of the peoples ». 

The Spirit of the time pushes towards decom- 
position everything that does not possess the 
intimate strength to transform itself by itself, 
everything that lacks the virtue of perennial up- 
to-dateness: the Spirit of the time appears to all 
that as a destroyer, that is, as the bearer of the 
true revolution against the false, obscure and 
rhetorical revolution of mankind; the latter type 
of revolution is, in fact, a false form of conserv- 
atism with its frenzy for overthrowing or chang- 
ing only the exterior appearance, the world of 
physical values that can' be eliminated through 
blows or explosions. 

The positive nature of conservatism disguised 
as progressivism consists of the final destruction 
of itself just because it wants to go on existing 
thanks to an impulse that is the contrary of what 
it is, contrary because it tends to affirm as a 
value its own way of being which involves the 
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crystalization айа death of all value. 
always ends up by wiping itself out. 

Society and its forms, man and his manifesta- 
tions, using all their energy to preserve themselves 
within a finite prccess connected to the sensible 
sphere, to maintain themselves in positions thought 
to be moral, once and for all, really express the 
domination that the body of desire, Айта rapa, 
has over the linga sharira. The failure of contem- 
porary philosophy is the sign of thought’s inability 
to issue from the series of dialectics to become 
conscious force; Materialism, which in order to 
exist has to feed on its dialectic, recorring at 
any rate to speculative normativeness, ends up 
by being hypocrisy. We cannot talk about Russian 
thought, but only of Western thought regressing 
with a maximum of rationalistic vigour towards 
primitive realism. The world of culture and 
philosophy seems to be a huge phonograph with 
a series of records that alternate, containing 
different lists of che same words: not а light, 
not an authentic force breaks up the series. The 
concept of Dedecking's self-representative systems 
can give us the idea of the indefinite reiteration 
of a process the value of which is the negative 
continuum ОЁ its automatism. 

Nuclear energy, produced by a unilateral way 
of thinking on the part of man, turns against 
man as a force that tends to dissolve him in that 
material world in which he is today truly wearing 
out his humanity, unless it is used for peaceful 
purposes. We can consider the technical world 
devoid of its spiritual counterpart as the symbol 
of the demoniac. 

By continuing to find remedies, new formulas 
and new mechanisms along that same unilateral 
dimension given by thought linked exclusively to 
sensible impressions (even when mobilized by a 
spiritualistic dialectic), ignoring any other dimen- 
sion of man's inner life (which one liquidates 
scientifically with the suggestive terms « uncon- 
scious » and « subconscious »), one really prepares 
the arrival of the sub-man. Certain signs of this 
are already evident: in fact, quite a few signs. 
It suffices to look around a bit, freeing one's 
glance from the veil of habit. 

The very need for a spiritual attitude to be 
evoked as the only value possible for man as man, 
and yet understandable as the actual final meaning 
of his story, is falsified and counterfeited on the 
level of action of equivocal forces in the form 
of a «spiritualism » that must be fitted to the 
times and to the dominating mentality. The 
latter is endemically consevative, that is, thoroughly 
ill from attachment to itself and to the positions 
that give it life. Here Madhava proposes a way 
of the Spirit that conforms to tradition but is 
illuminated by an intuition of what the Spirit 


The maya 


of the time now demands. His indication takes 
shape as comment on the ancient Stanzas of Dzyan, 
patrimony of the very oldest esoteric tradition 
of Tibet. 

From the point of view of the sazatana dharma, 
it is rare today to find esoteric initiative tha* 
is not a dialectic fashion subordinated to that 
same game of forces trying to use above all else 
the need for spiritual action, for affirming them 
selves; so-that one can say that every-« spiritual 
way», every sadhana, every «initiation» that 
publicly presumes to be such in the contemporary 
world, is merely the expression of an anti-spiritual 
state of fact looking for its own state of rights. 
For this purpose there is mobilized that traditional 
or gnostic culture that is best fitted for maintain- 
ing the conservative element opposed to any 
possible true transformation or renovation. 

This explains why, in the face of the « ethe- 
real monads » of the peoples and of the karma 
of collectivities, the present-day gnostic currents 
show the same metaphysical insufficiency that 
keeps them from making true and active contact 
with the Philosophia perennis, and reveal the 
same stubbornness that characterizes a world that 
must be transformed, against the transforming 
force. And one really can speak of a worldwide 
coalition of the conservative forces active in the 
« psychic» or spiritual domain, those incapable 
of any authentic spiritual urge, until the eventual 
birth of the «conscious soul», the only force 
that can place man before the glittering aridity 
of the mechanical world as its dominator, under 
the sign of Heaven: which Madhava calls the 
« Ruling Power ». 

Any mechanical organization of life, even 
that most endowed with progressive emphasis, 
betrays a conservative spirit. There is no more 
dangerous conservative than the so-called « pro- 
gressive » who has been able to crystalize into 
a formula his not too conscious revolutionary 
instinct. Those who fool themselves into believing 
that they can rectify or renew the systems through 
external destruction are on the same level as 
those who, scientifically, finally discover new 
forms of energy to satisfy only man's external 
needs. The same energy can be used both to 
carry out destruction in the external world, and 
to keep that world conditioned by material 
necessity. 

The nuclear bomb can be thought of as the 
expression of a conservative spirit: it is against 
the Spirit of the time, but really acts in its 
behalf; its negativity is affirmative only for that 
Spirit. The hydrogen bomb is one of the last 
glimmers of power in an impotent world: it is 
an act of accusation, to the highest degree, against 
the extreme spiritual poverty of the world of 
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science. It is the result of a vaguely explored 
superficiality, of a world made stale, that is, the 
result of power acquired by man in the sphere 
of the inorganic; beyond that, however, he is not 
in the least capable of penetrating the mystery of 
life, if not with motionless and inconclusive 
abstractions. ; 

Prana, akasha and the ethereal world, while 
forming the vital basis for reality, remain a 
mystery for the discoverers of nuclear energy: 
animal life, the nature of man, the soul of man 
and the destiny of man remain a mystery. And 
the very instrument of understanding that the 
scientist cannot help using remains a mystery as 
well: thought. He uses it but is not awate of 
the fact, or at least does not know from what 
zone of the soul it comes to bim. how it is born 
and what it may be: he turns it to the world of 
quantity and through it acquires undeniable know- 
ledge regarding that world; and yet he continues 
to know nothing of the qualitative force that 
comes into play in this process. 

But the genius of earth has infinite resources: 
making use of nuclear disintegration, it takes 
revenge on this mystery by withdrawing the purely ' 
physical bases and supports from that organic life 
in which the mystery appears without revealing 
itself, from that organic life that to appear as 
well as be in the existential world, needs those 
bases and those supports. It is not hard to see 
that, as a result, this further creatin of an autom- 
atized civilization without hope (what, in fact, 
can traditional religious feeling or any merely 
mystical attitude do to redeem it?) may definitely 
become an instrument of the Spirit of the time 
in its destructive aspect. 

This is the contradiction of the thinking force 
with its principle, manas: born in supersensible 
inwardness, it goes to serve the sensible world 
in exasperated passivity, no longer recognizing 
— even rejecting — its own origin, reducing to 
the level of dead representations every aspect 
of being, all meaning, all types of revelation: with 
this, it opposes itself to the Kriya Shakti from 
which it springs. On the social level, the phenom- 
enon takes on a special kind of tragic quality 
because of the fact that it possesses its own 
dialectic, its own philosophical justification: born 
from the spirit, extroverted thought goes to serve 
the «anti-spirit». We find many thinkers of 
this type today: some philosophers of this « anti 
sophy », Jike John Dewey and Arthur O. Lovejoy, 
even go so far as to affirm that they arrived at 
physical realism, not starting, for example, from 
the natural sciences, but from metaphysics: that 
is to say, from a metaphysics without soul, a 
real metaphysical failure. 

The inferior prakrti has its dialectical waya. 


When one starts from an idealistic type of specula- 
tion to reach the same mental attitudes of someone 
who contents himself with sensible reality, even 
ignoring the existence of that minimum process 
of thought that must come into play to let one 
hold such an opinion, one must have the courage 
to recognize that nothing more can be hoped for 
from such a world. Through a similar phenomenon 
of dialectical recession, one that through lack of 
awareness renounces the ideal principle and puts 
in its place only discoursive mediation, ancient 
Yoga becomes the series of modern methods 
aimed at strengthening the body and the psyche 
in opposition to their principle, the Atman-purusha. 
So that that divinity which is the Spirit of the 
time finds its path blocked: in relation to this 
barrier it can only show, for now, its destructive 
aspect, unconsciously requested by mankind, most 
recently in the form of a nuclear bomb. The latter, 
like every other modern weapon, is destined to 
destroy itself, until science becomes the handmaid 
of the spirit. 

But just when it seems that there is no way 
out, when no solution appears to be possible, the 
virtue of the Sanatana Dharma can be called upon. 
According to the author, man can decide his own 
destiny in freedom and awareness, because he can 
summon out of his own soul the maximum of 
his creative will: the most tragic and negative 
moment can be the most heroic and affirmative 
one. But only a Science of the Spirit can point out 
to man the way to this possibility: which is the 
meaning of his evolution, and independent from 
his animal nature. 

Massimo SCALIGERO 


B.K.S. IYENGAR, Light on Yoga, Yoga Dipika 
(London, George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1971, 
342 pp., 600 pls.). 


This work, preceded by a foreword by Yehudi 
Menuhin, starts with a short synthesis of the 
perennial function of Yoga, then goes on to presenr 
its practical aspect, the Yogdsanas, Bandha and 
Kriya, aimed at modifying our vital-physical support, 
mainly through action required by the asasas in 
regard to the chitta vrtti. : 

The last part is dedicated to Prágayaáma, and 
especially to breathing techniques connected with 
the äsanas and in relation to spiritual-ethereal 
currents, nadis and chakras. This is followed by a 
chapter on the Pranayama technique and its prac- 
tical. results, with particular reference to Ujjayi, 
Sarya bbedana and Nadi $odbana. 

The text ends with two Appendices, the 
second of which is dedicated to the therapeutic 
aspect of the dsanas, and with a glossary. 


The book has more than 600 illustrations 


showing the various forms of the dsanas described - 
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in the text. This is a thorough work, especially 
regarding the psychosomatic aspect of the dis- 
ciplines. 

MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


MOHAN LAL Menta, Jaina Philosophy (Varanasi, 
P.V. Research Institute, Jainashram, 1971, 
ii, 234 pp.). 


The author, known for his studies on Jainism 
— especially noteworthy is that on Jaina Psychol- 
ogy — gives an interpretation of the Jaina system 
in modern philosophical terms, through comparison 
with the other Indian systems, and the through 
basic comparison with Western philosophy. 

After giving us a historical picture of Jainism, 
from  Pár$va and the other firthankaras to 
Mahavira and the later gazadbaras, down to the 
double institution of the Digambaras. and the 
Svetambaras, the author examines the related 
religious and philosophical literature, and then 
passes to the gnosiological problem of reality seen 
in the light of Western and Eastern idealism, and 
to a critical examination of realism. There is, in 
Chapter IV dedicated to the soul, a noteworthy 
distinction between Darsana and Jana: we аге 
shown, in effect, that the most determined 
realism, rigorously thought, becomes ideal activity, 
movement of the soul: and thus the soul possesses 
material karma. 

‘Matter is a reality on its own level and percep- 
tion shows this, but perception does not exist 
without its subject, that is, it has no meaning 
autside him who perceives. The simultaneity of 
intuition and knowledge is the key to the 
relationship of the knowing subject to the sensible 
world, in other words, to the perceived. In the 
light of the Jaina Canons, Mehta examines the 
possibility of direct perception, supersensible and 
leading to the kevaia-jfidna, or omniscience, through 
various forms of prophecy (vardbamana and Р?уа- 
тапа, avastbita and anavastbita) and of telepathy 
(rjumati and vipulamati). 

After a chapter dedicated to judgement, in 
the light of the Jaina concepts of anekantavava and 
syadvada, the author concludes his work with a 
thorough examination of the karma doctrine: he 
shows its essential logic and its present-day rel- 
evance. It is the essential process of understanding 
that must lead to the intuition of the laws of 
karma: all the elements that seem to be the 
cause of the particular form of individual life 
— race, heredity, environment, education, culture, 
etc. — are in reality means used by the karma 
as the prenatal impulse of the soul that irresistibly 


finds just what it needs for carrying it out. The 
book is completed by a bibliography and by an 
analytical index. 

5 MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


SELVARAJAN YESUDIAN, ELISABETH Harca, Raja 
Yoga (London, George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 
1970, 162 pp.). 


This study's aim is not only to represent the 
' original meaning of Yoga and of its classical for- 
mulation, Raja Yoga, but also to reveal the 
relevance of Yoga to our time. The authors show 
that sadhana, as pure inner training, involves the 
spirit, but the spirit lives in a soul and the soul 
in a body. In its completeness, therefore, Raja 
Yoga germinally includes all the Yogas: that is, 
a training of the soul and a corresponding training 
of the body. 

Behind this apparently simple triple nature 
one must sense an inner situation very difficult 
to grasp. On the scene of māyā, in daily life, in 
other words, the spirit does not act according to 
its essential autonomy, but according to its 
"identification with the soul: and this identification 
is far more intimate than that with the body. 
In fact, the spirit, the Ztman-purusba, is only 
tied to the body through the soul, while it is 
wholly identified with the latter. : This is the 
secret of inner action: the independence of the 
soul from corporeity realizes the true action of 
the spirit until corporeity. The experimenter does 
not know how much the soul depends on corporeity, 
and how this dependence may try to use yoga 
as the instrument of its continuity. Since the 
atman-purusha is conditioned by the dependence 
of the soul on corporeity, its true relationship 
with the soul comes about either in sleep or 
after death, when the psysical container stops 
grasping the body’s deepest forces. 

Yoga’s task, then, is to liberate during life 
these forces rooted in corporeity; the lower they 
sink in the corporeal nature, the higher they are 
raised. The authors indicate above all the upper 
- spiritual element called on to operate in Raja- 
yoga, and find that there is «a Western way » 
and «an Eastern way », both of which turn into 
a single way at a certain level. Concentration 
and meditation are the dynamis of every form of 
Yoga, Hatha, Laya, Bhakti, Shakti, Mantra, etc. 
The disciplines are really the beginning of Yoga, 
which is the act of the spirit both as study and 
as practice, study here being already practice, 
even if preliminary. 

There is no body posture or breathing practice 
that in the final sense is not the movement of 
the spirit. А practice that held dsana or mudra 
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to be a corporeal value that as such might 
mechanicaly rise to spiritual value, would not 
correspond to the spirit of Raja-yoga. The premise 
is that the spirit has nothing outside itself and 
that there is no movement of the body that is 
not an inner act. In such a plan the distinction 
between theory and practice has no meaning: as 
a matter of fact, the level of this plan is, for 
the authors, that on which there takes place the 
meeting of the two paths: that of the East and 
that of the West. 

MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


ТІ. Vaswani, The Bhagavad Сиа, Translation 
and Explanatory Notes (Poona, Gita Publish- 
ing House, 1970, 246 pp.). 


Completing a previous volume, this one goes 
from Chapter X on the Divine Universe to Chapter 
XVIII on the Final Word, from the Bhagavad 
Gita. This final word, paramam vachab, that 
concludes the Canto of the Blessed One, is the 
key to Vaswani’s commentary. Any new com- 
mentary on the Bhagavad Gita cannot be a mere 
repetition, but the renewal of an eternal content 
that, if it is to accompany man, needs to be lived 
each time as it were the first time: to keep its 
truth intact. 

Even if the Canto of the Blessed One does 
not spring from the Vedic revelation, but is the 
expression of the smrti, that is, of the tradition 
elaborated by man, it still has the power of 
universality, carrying to the maximum creative 
height the synthesis of jf#dna, bhakti and dharma. 

In his commentary, Vaswani manages to high- 
light above all the sacred element that can aid, 
as a sustaining force, the soul of man in our time. 


MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


A Conference on «The value of tbe Chinese 
classics for our times»: A Humanism. 


In September 1970, there bas taken place in 
Brussels, at the Institut des Hautes Etudes de 
Belgique, a Conference on Chinese humanism, 
and its value with regard to our times. 

The immense heritage of China has been 
discussed by distinguished scholars from France, 
Italy, Rumania, Germany, Norway, Canada, etc.. 
This gathering bas been rendered even more 
fruitful, owing to the presence of Chinese and 
Vietnamese personalities who, through their active 
participation, bave expressed their wish of establish- 
ing a synthesis — or at least the basic elements 


for a dialogue — aiming at an evaluation of tbe 
Western and Far-Eastern ways of thinking. 


Among the numerous arguments that bave 
been treated, the following are to be noted: 
M. Banu (Rumania): «The relations between 
Chinese classics and the Greek pbilosopbers »; 
Father BORTONE (Italy) bas stressed the importance 
of tbe uninterrupted filiation, from Confucianism 
to our day; M. Grynpas (Belgium), who bas also 
been responsible for the scientific organisation of 
the meeting, bas shown that one can detect in a 
Taoist philosopher motivations similar to those of 
certain anarchists. M.me Lox (France) bas shown 
that poetry in present-day China lives on arch- 
etypes of ancient Chinese poetry. Professor Lan- 
cIOTTI (Italy) bas drawn the conclusions from the 
Conference, and has proposed that the next 
gathering, bearing more especially on classic China, 

_ should be held in Italy, in 1972 or 1973. 
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IsMEO ACTIVITIES 


The archaeological excavations of the Centro 
Studi e Scavi Archeologici in Asia of IsMEO, of 
which a brief survey is given below, were carried 
out thanks to the cooperation of and a grant 
from the Consiglio Nazionale delle Ricerche (CNR). 


Between September and November 1971, the 
Italian Archaeological Mission in Afghanistan 
resumed the excavation of Tapa Sardar (Ghazni), 
begun in 1959 and conducted regularly since 1967 
(M. Tapper, «Тара Sardar. First Preliminary 
Report», EW, XVIII, 1968, pp. 109-24; see 
also EW, XVIII, 1968, p. 444; XIX, 1969, pp. 
545 £; XX, 1970, рр. 509 £). 


The excavation was directed by Prof. Maurizio 
Taddei, with the help of the following colleagues: 
Mr Manlio Valentini, Assistant; Mr Nicola La- 
bianca, draughtsman; Mrs Francesca Tucci Bonat- 
di, photographer; Mr Enzo Pagliani and Mr Mag- 
giorino Eclisse, restorers; Mr Ugo Bisteghi and 
Mr Giovanni Veratdi, students from the Istituto 
Universitario Orientale of Naples. We could also 
avail ourselves of the assistance of Mr Aram and 
Mr Sadik Farazi, both from the Afghan. Institute 
of Archaeology. 


The monumental character of the Tapa Sardar 
complex means that the Mission is forced to tackle 
a series of disparate problems all at the same time. 
The primary objective is research (with particular 
— though not exclusive — reference to the history 
of art and of religion, given the nature of the 
Tapa Sardar buildings); but restoration and con- 
servation are also imperative, both of the sculp- 
tures (of unbaked clay and terracotta) and of the 
walls (of unbaked bricks or pisé), and it is also 
necessary to render the complex both visible and 
comprehensible to the tourists, foreign scholars 
and numerous Afghan students who visit the site 
annually. The attempt, already in some measure 
successful, to meet these demands prudently and 
objectively has naturally slowed down the acquisi- 
tion of scientific data — which the Mission would 
in fact have no difficulty in acquiting in less time. 
All at the Centro Studi e Scavi Archeologici of 
IsMEO are, however, convinced that this procedure 
will, in the long run, result in a sounder: and 
more reliable interpretation of the excavation- 
evidence. 


Soundings were made in a number of places, 
in order to obtain a clearer idea of the extent of 


the remains and oz the nature of the layers in 
the various zones of the complex. 


On the north side of the hill, the front stretch 
of the pradaksimápatba of the Great Stipa was 
cleared of fallen débris, and was shown to be 
devoid of those sti#pas and statue bases (“thrones”) 
in unbaked clay that are present in the same 
pradaksinápatba along the east and south sides. 
Since it is difficult to believe that the north side 
was not intended to have minor monuments of 
the same type, it follows that their construction 
was interrupted at the time of the destruction or 
the desertion of the sacred area. Confirmation 
of this idea is found in the group of s/pas in 
unbaked clay previously found at the front edge 
of the south side (no. 22; cf. EW, XVIII, 1968, 
p. 116, figs. 1, 22): it is clear that, there too, 
the construction of minor monuments in unbaked 
clay was interrupted. 


Outside the wall of the pradaksindpatha on 
the same north side, where the cult-room no. 50 
had previously been excavated in part (cf. EW, 
XX, 1970, p. 510), the excavation of a second 
room was begun; it flanks the first, but is separated 
from it by a narrow vaulted corridor and contains 
a colossal representation, in unbaked clay, of the 
reclining Buddha. It is too early to offer more 
than a provisional identification: but there is 
reason to believe that the remains, unfortunately 
somewhat fragmentary, are those of a parinirvana 
(the position in the sanctuary, too, recalls that 
of the parinirvana of Адпа Tepe, in South 
Tadžikistan). К 

. A limited sounding hag revealed the north-east 
corner of the pradaksindpatha; it has two passage- 
ways of which one — with part of the vaulting 
still in place — probably led into the room of 
the parinirvana (fig. 1). 


Ап important series of trial trenches was dug 
in and around room no. 36 (cf. EW, XIX, 1969. 
р. 545, fig. 9; XX, 1970, p. 510) to find out more 
about the phases cf the sanctuary preceding the 
final one, characterized by sculpture in unbaked 
clay with red slip. The excavation inside the 
room yielded some new fragments of terracotta 
(though fewer than were expected), and exposed 
a short length of pathway made of slabs of schist 
and delimited by smaller vertical slabs: this seems 
to indicate that in the earlier phases, in contrast 
to the situation in tbe last phase, the sacred area 
on the high part of the hill consisted of isolated 


` constructions separated by broad open spaces. А 
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larger number of terracotta sculptures came from 
the trenches below room no. 36; they had been 
opened during the preceding campaign. All in 
all, these soundings have shown beyond any 
measure of doubt that layers ().and © are in 


fact different aspects of the same fill (cf. EW, 
XX, 1970, p. 510). It follows that the terracotta 
sculptures characteristic of (6) must be considered 
stratigraphically contemporary (ie. thrown in with 
the same filling material) with the sculptures in 
yellowish unbaked clay and the pottery with 
impressed medallions of (5). 


Soundings along the west flank of the hill 
have barely begun; a long trench has been opened. 
So far, a stūpa (no. 64) has been found there; 
it is made of small schist slabs, very much like 
зійра no. 11 (at the north-east corner of the 
pradaksinapatha of the Great Stipa), and is under 
layer ©. This is the first clear stratigraphical 
connection between the small schist slabs and the 
sculpture that precedes the last phase. 


The long trench mentioned above has revealed 
` part of a building constructed in thin courses of 
pabsa (pisé) with light blue plaster, red on the 
surface; of the same type as that found in frag- 
ments in (Б). An arrow-slit is satisfactorily preserv- 
ed in the exposed portion of the building. 


The upper part of the fallen chapel (vibara) 
no. 56, next door, to the east, to chapel no. 37, 
was also removed In addition, the collection 
of unbaked-clay sculpture fragments on the floor 
of chapel no. 37 was completed; these fragments 
made it possible to put together most of a splendid 
life-size standing image of Bodhisattva (Inv. no. 
TS. 1272), still polychrome over much of its 
surface (cf. EW, XX, 1970, p. 509, fig. 6). Also 
in chapel no. 37, the Mission’s restorers undertook 
the considerable task of cleaning and consolidating 
(with metal frames, and chemically) the remains 
of the decoration at the centre (fig. 2): the group 
of two zàgas emerging from the waters beside 
three lotus stems growing from a single calyx to 


support the central flower on which the Buddha 


sits, together with the two flowers at the sides, 
which probably served as pedestals for two 
Bodhisattvas (one of this pair was clearly that 
mentioned above). 

Regarding the terracotta production typical of 
phase (6) of the fill, many pieces are worthy of 
note for their beauty and their exceptional icon- 
ographic importance (figs. 3, 4). It must suffice 
here to record that the fragment of a male head, 
with moustache and a ribbon knotted under the 
chin, noted in EW, XIX, 1969, p. 546, fig. 10), 
is now complete as regards the upper рай, 
including the forehead and a conical cap (fig. 3); 
it closely resembles the head of the Kusana prince 
from Dal'vetzin Tepe (Uzbekistan). 

Finally, the walls of the vibaras (chapels) 
along’ the south side are being restored. Їп 
particular, chapel no. 23 (cf. EW, XIX, 1969, 
p. 545, fig. 6) can now be considered safe from 
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damage by atmospheric agents; and after a few 
minor adjustments, it will be on show (though 
preferably not physically accessible) to all visitors. 


A serious and prolonged drought prevented 
any further progress in. Seistan in 1971. The 
state of preservation of earlier work, and of the 
monuments, was checked by Dr Maurizio Tosi 
in a brief visit from 17th to 20th September. 
Dr Raffaele Biscione, member of the Mission, 
stayed in Iran from 28th July until 10th November 
1971, and took part in: the fourth season at Tepe 
Yahya (Kerman), directed by Prof. C.C. Lamberg- 
Karlovsky for the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University; the second season at the Parthian 
city of Qumis, near Damghan, directed by Professor 
J. Hansman and Dr D. Stronach for the British 
Institute of Persian Studies; and in the survey 
of western Luristan conducted by Professors 
L. Van den Berghe and W. Le Rouge for the 
Belgian Archaeological Mission. 


Between September 20th and 22nd, Dr Tosi 
and Dr Biscione paid a brief visit to the upper 
valley of the Atrak, between Quchan and 
Bojnurd (Khorasan), in order to investigate the 
position and density of the ruins along the south 
face of the Kopet Dagh. 


Given that new absolute dating techniques 
have emerged in the wake of the Radiocarbon 
method, it is logical to apply as many of them 
as possible to the as yet unresolved problem of 
the chronology of the settlements in eastern Iran 
in the 3rd millennium with particular 
reference to the site of Shahr-i Sokhta in Seistan, 
where the Italian Archaeological Mission has 
been involved since 1967. 


A certain quantity of charcoal is currently 
being examined at the Institute of Geochemistry 
in the University of Rome; and a first selection 
from Tapa Rud-i Biyaban 2 (Shahri Sokhta III) 
has been treated and dated in the Tehran 
University Nuclear Center. 


In 1970, the participation in our campaign 
(cf. EW, XX, 1970, p. 509) of five Japanese 
geologists and physicists from the Universities 
of Osaka and Kyoto (leader, Prof. N. Kawai) 
led to the acquisition of the first chronological 
information by residual palaeomagnetism оп 
hearths, ovens and kilns from Shahr-i Sokhta, 
Tapa Rud-i Biyaban 2 and Dahan-i Ghulaman, 
and by U-238 Fission tracks. The latter method 
was used on numerous fragments of pottery from 
all the levels in the proto-historic sequence. 

The first results, somewhat different from 
those obtained by C-14, are assembled in the 
accompanying Table. 


Fig. 1 - Tapa Sardar. The 

north-east corner of the 

pradaksinapatha (photq F. 
Bonardi). 





Fig. 2 - Tapa Sardar. The 

naga group in chapel no. 

37, during restoration 
(photo F. Bonardi). 
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SHAHR-I SOKHTA 


DETERMINATIONS FOR ABSOLUTE CHRONOLOGY 


PERIOD| PALAEOMAGNETISM 





JANUARY 1972 
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une CTED FACTOR 











I not yet available 
sherds found in rooms 
XX, IX, CIV 
2550 — 2450 B.C. 
Determined through ovens | 2430 + 520 B.C. 
and fireplaces of House | Determined from pot- 
п of Stairs building phase | sherds and baked not yet available 
TIC (rooms XLIX, XXIV, | structures from House э 
XXV, XLVII) and Howse | of Stairs 
of Pit (oven in room CCI) 
TUNC 21: 2241 + 67 67 BC 
2380 + 510 ВС. | TUNC 22: 1997 + 62 e о 
| i А | + С; 
2300 — 2200 В.С. Determined from pot-| TUNC 23: 2258 + 67 2708 + 67 BC. 
: sherds and baked| TUNC 24: 2115 + 71 ў 
III Determined from furnaces ; : 2565 + 71 B.C. 
t TRB 2 structures in Shahri| TUNC 25: 2460 + 59 2910 4 59 B.C 
i Sokhta, furnaces in| TUNC 26: 2291 + 73 |55 = з 
ТЕВ 2 TUNC 27: 2060 + 92 2 т и зы 
| All samples frem TRB 2 = x 
2050 — 1950 B.C. deron Be 
Détermined from kilns | ^ ine . торот: 
: А . |Ssherds, kilns ^ and , 
IV and 'baked bricks in - 7 . not yet available 
' C burnt bricks, mainly 
"Burnt Building" latest " 
from latest phase of 





Radiocarbon determinations are from: The Tehran University Nuclear Center, Mr C. Bovington in charge. 


Palaeomagnetic determinations are from: The Faculty of Engineering Sciences, Osaka University, Prof. 


phase 


б 


N. Казуаї in charge. 


yes Fission Tracks determinations are from: The Geological and^ Mineralogical “Institute, Faculty of 





“Burnt Building” 





Sciences, Kyoto University, Prof. S. _Sasajima in charge. . 
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Thé principal task in 1972 has been the study 
of the material from prehistoric Seistan, which 
is to be the subject of a collection of studies in 
the Reports and Memoirs series. In addition to 
the detailed excavation report, the volume will 
contain studies in environment and settlement in 
3rd-millennium Seistan (R.L. Raikes, M. Tosi), 
pottery (R. Biscione, М.С. Bulgarelli, К. Gyselen, 
W. Le Rouge, V.I. Sarianidi, M. Tosi), single 
finds (G.M. Bulgarelli, M. Piperno, M. Tosi) and 
chronological problems (C. Bovington, N. Kawai, 
S. Sasajima, M. Tosi). , 

Following the agreement with the Istituto 
Italiano di Paleontologia Umana, most of the 
natural remains — bones, vegetable remains, 
shells — have been passed on to that Institute 
for study. The large collection of animal bones 
is currently being examined by a team under the 
direction of Prof. A. Malatesta and Dr B. Com- 
pagnoni; the vegetable remains and pollens are 
being studied by Prof. M. Follieri and Dr L. 
Costantini; and the shells are being classified by 
the malacologist Prof. Е. Settepassi. 

Colouring earths and samples of ceramic paint 
have been accepted for analysis by the Istituto 
Centrale del Restauro, Rome (Prof. P. Rotondi, 
Director; Dr L. Borrelli). A programme of collab- 


oration with the Instituto Statale d’Arte per la 
Cetamica, Faenza, is being devised, to carry out 
technical analyses on the pottery of prehistoric 
Seistan. 


The President of ISMEO, Prof. G. Tucci, and 
Mrs F. Tucci Bonardi, before joining the Afghan- 
istan Mission, spent a few weeks in Pakistan in 
order to look after the Mission's excavation sites 
in Swat, where diggings have not been resumed 
because of force majeure. 


During the months of October and November, 


“Dr D. Faccenna, Director of the National Museum 
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of Oriental Art, Rome and the Centro Studi e 
Scavi Archeologici in Asia of IsMEO, visited the 
excavations carried on by the Archaeological 
Mission at Ghazni (Afghanistan), then made a 
comprehensive survey of monuments and excava- 
tion sites in Western Iran. 


It bas not been possible to publish in the 
present number of EW the rest of the news 
concerning the activities of the Cultural Section, 
and of the Restoration Centre of IsMEO, that 
will appear in vol. XXII of the Journal. 


PUBLICATIONS OF IsMEO 


Ls 
П - 


III 


VII - 


VIII - 


IX - 


IX 


SERIE ORIENTALE ROMA 


Under the direction of GIUSEPPE Tucci 


G. Тосс, The Tombs of the Tibetan Kings (1950) (out of print). 


L. PETECH, Northern India according to the Shui-ching-chu (1950) 
Brochure, Lit. 1.500. Cloth-binding L. 2.000. 


- J. FRAUWALLNER, Oz the Date of the Buddhist Master of Law 


Vasubandbu (1951), Lit. 800. 


J. Е. Rock, The *Nakbi Naga Cult and Related Ceremonies. Parts I 
and II (1952), 2 vols., Lit. 18.000. 


- Conferenze. Vol. 1. Containing lectures delivered at Is.M.E.O. by 


С. Canis, J. J. L. Duyvenpax, C. Hentze, P. Н. Porr (1952), 
Lit. 2.000. 


- E. Cowzz, Abbisamayalankara. Introduction and translations from 


original texts, with Sanskrit-Tibetan indexes (1954) (out of print). 


Conferenze. Vol. II. Containing lectures delivered at Is.M.E.O. 
by H. CORBIN, N. Ecamt, M. ELIADE, J. FrLLIOZAT, P. Hum- 
BERTCLAUDE, J. MAsur, E. Н. ре TSCHARNER (1955), Lit. 3.000. 


E. FRAUWALLNER, The earliest Vinaya and the beginning of Bud- 
dhist Literature (1956) (out of print). 


1. G. Tucci, Minor Buddhist Texts. Part I. Containing. Asanga’s 
commentary on the Vajracchedika edited and translated; Analysis 
of the commentary on it by Vasubandhu; Mahaydnavimsika of 
Nagarjuna; Navasloki of Kambalapada; Catubstavasamásártba of 
Amrtakara; Hetutattvopadesa of Jitari; Tarkasopana of Vidyakara- 
Santi; with an appendix containing the Gilgit Text of the Vajracche- 
dika, edited by N. P. CHAKRAVARTI (1956) (out of print). 


- 2. G. Tucci, Minor Buddhist Texts, Part. II: Tbe Bhavanakrama 


of Катаіа#а (1958), Lit. 7.000. 


- Materials for the study of Nepalese history and culture: 


1 - С. Tucci, Preliminary Report on two Scientific Expeditions in 
Nepal (1956), Lit. 10.000. | | 
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XI - 


XII 


XIII - 
XIV 


2 - К. GNoLr, Nepalese Inscriptions in Gupta Characters. Part 1: 
Text and Plates (1956), Lit. 14.000. 


3 - І. PETECH, Mediaeval History of Nepal (с. 750-1480) (1958), 
Lit. 6.000. 


К. Смог, The Aesthetic Experience According to Abhinavagupta 
(1956) (out of print). 


- J. Е. Rock, The Amnye ma-Chhen Range and Adjacent Regions 


(1956), Lit. 8.000. 
E. Conze, Vajracchedika Prajfiaparamita (1957) (out of print). 


Le symbolisme cosmique des monuments religieux. Conférences par 
R. Віосн, J. DANréLou, М. ELIADE, M. GRIAULE, С. HENTZE, С. 
Lévi-Strauss, Н. C. PuEcH, С. Tuccr (1957), Lit. 2.000. 


T. V. Wyziz, A Place Name Index to George N. Roerich’s Trans- 
lation of the Blue Annals (1957), Lit. 1.000. 


A. FERRARI, mK’yen brtse’s Guide to the Holy Places of Central 
Tibet. Completed and edited by L. PETECH, with the collaboration 
of Н. RICHARDSON (1958), Lit. 6.000. 


Orientalia Romana. 1. Essays and lectures by E. BENZ, Н. CORBIN, 
А. GODARD, І. Hamsis, V. MINORSKI, S. P. Torsrov (1958), 
Lit. 2.500. | 


С. DE ROERICH, Le parler de l'Amdo. Étude d'un dialecte arcbái- 
que du Tibet (1958), Lit. 7.500. i 


R. H. van Солк, Chinese Pictorial Art as Viewed by the Connois- 
seur (1958), (out of print). 


J. С. MAHLER, The Westerners among tbe Figurines of the T’ang 
Dynasty of China (1959), Lit. 7.000. 


Un editto bilingue greco-aramaico di Asoka. La prima iscrizione 
greca scoperta in Afghanistan. Testo, traduzione e note a cura di 
С. PUGLIESE CARRATELLI e di С. LEVI DELLA VIDA con prefazio- 
ne di С. Tucci e introduzione di U. ScERRATO (1958) (out of print). 


P. H. ТЕЕ, Studies in tbe Saenaennorae: Old Korean Poetry (1959), 
L. 5.000. 


К, Gnout, The Pramanavarttikam of Dharmakirti. The first Chapter 
with the Autocommentary. Text and critical notes (1960), Lit. 
6.000. 


G. Toccr, Deb ter dmar po, Tibetan Chronicles by bSod nams 
grags pa, vol. I. Tibetan text, with emendations, English transla- 
tion, and an Appendix containing two Minor Chronicles (1971), 
Lit. 9.000. 


T. WYLIE, The Geography of Tibet according to tbe ’Dzam-gling- 
rgyas-bsbad (1962), Brochure Lit. 7.000, Cloth-binding Lit. 28.000. 
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XXVI - 


XXVII - 


XXVIII, 1 - 


XXVIII, 2 - 


XXIX - 


XXXIV - 


XXXV - 


XXXVI - 


E. Conze, The Gilgit Manuscript of tbe Astadaíasabasrikaprajfia- 
paramita. Chapters 55 to 70 corresponding to the 5th Abbisamaya. 
(Literary and Historical Documents from Pakistan, I) (1962), 
Lit. 7.000. 


К. Gxorr, Udbbata's Commentary on the Kavyalamkara of Bba- 


maha, Sanskrit Fragments from Pakistan. Edited with critical notes. 
(Literary and Historical Documents from Pakistan, IL) (1962) 
Lit. 4.000. 


J. Е. Rock, А *Na?khi-English Encyclopedic Dictionary. Part I 
(1963), Brochure Lit. 27.000, Cloth-binding Lit. 28.000. 


J. Е. Rock, A *Na-’khi-English Encyclopedic Dictionary, Part II. 
Gods, Priests, Ceremonies, Stars, Geographical Names (1972), 
Brochure Lit. 28.000, Cloth-binding Lit. 30.000. 


› 


A bilingual Graeco-Aramaic Edict by Afoka. Text, translation and 
notes by С. PUGLIESE CARRATELLI and С. GARBINI, foreword by 
G.. Tucci, introduction by U. ScERRATO (1964), Lit. 2.500. 


С. Смог, Le iscrizioni giudeo-persiane del Gir (Afghanistan) 
(1964), Lit. 2.500. 


J. AUBOYER, Introduction à l'étude de l'art de l'Inde (1965), 
Cloth-binding Lit. 6.500. 


С. SCARCIA, Sifat-Nama-yi Darvi$ Mubammad Han-i Gazî (1965), 
Lit. 14.000. 


J. ТАКАЅАКІ, A Study on tbe Ratnagotra-vibhaga (Uttaratantra) 
being a Treatise on the Tathdgatagarbha Theory of Mabayana Bud- 
dhism (1966), Lit. 16.000. 


D. S. Коввс, The Life of Bu ston Rin po che, with the Tibetan text 
of the Bu ston rNam thar (1966), Lit. 4.500. 


› 


A. SOPER, Chinese, Korean and Japanese Bronzes. A Catalogue of 
the Auriti Collection, donated to ISMEO, and housed in the Museo 
Nazionale d’Arte Orientale in Rome (1966), Lit. 6.000. 


Orientalia Romana, II. Essays and lectures by V. S. AGRAWALA, Р. 
BEONTIO-BROCCHIERI, Р. Corrapini, І. LANCIOTTI, NAMKAI М. 
Dewang (1967), Lit. 9.000. 


XXXVII - C. Pensa, L’Abhisamayalankaravrtti di Arya-Vimuktisena: Primo 


XXXVIII - 


ХХХІХ - 


Abbisamaya, Testo e note critiche (1967), Lit. 4.500. 


M. Boyce, The Letter of Tansar (Literary and Historical Texts 
from Iran, 1). (1968), Lit. 2.500. 


Orientalia Romana, ПІ: Ghalib. Two Essays: Selected Poems, 
translated with original Urdu text and a critical introduction by 
AHMED ALI; La poesia di Ghalib, by A. Bausani. Rome, 1969. 
Lit. 3.000. 
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XL - ZaHIRUDDIN AHMAD, Sino-Tibetan Relations in the Seventeenth 
Century (1970), Lit. 12.000. 


XLI - С. Motz, The Т'и-уй-Бип from the Northern Wei to the Time 
of the Five Dynasties (1970), Lit. 15.000. 


XLII - Т. Wyrrg, A Tibetan Religious Geography of Nepal (1970), 
Lit. 2.000. 


XLIII - G. Tuccr, Minor Buddhist Texts, Part. ПІ. Third Bhavanakrama 
(1971), Lit. 1.500. 


XLIV - Orientalia Romana, IV: W. Hetssic, New Mongolian Minstrel; 
A. TAMBURELLO, Note e materiali sulla titolatura giapponese della 
sovranità; R. BEVIGLIA, Il simbolismo nella poesia giapponese del- 
Vera Meiji; L. P. Misura, Introducing recent Hindi Poetry. 


Forthcoming works: 


C. Pensa - T. VENKATACHARYA, Sanghabhedavastu, containing the Life of 
the Buddha (From the Vinaya of the Mulasarvastivadin). 


NAMKAI N. Dewan, Més’o ma pam dkar сар. Guide to the Holy Places 
on tbe Manosarowar. 


R. O. MEISEZAHL, The Central Tibetan Tradition of tbe Tanjur. 
M. Gor», Tarikb-e Sistan, English Translation. 

Н. E. RICHARDSON, Ch’ing Dinasty Inscriptions at Lhasa. 

E. CONZE, Astadasasahasrikaprajhaparamita, Abbisamayas VI-VIII. 


ABU SA’ID AL-Hayy IBN AL-DAHHAK IBN MAHMUD GARDIZI, Zayin al-Akbbar. 
‘Translated by V. Pontecorvo. 


Т. VENKATACHARYA, Nepalese [Inscriptions in Gupta Characters, Part. ЇЇ. 
Translation. 


SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Oriente Poliano. Studies and lectures delivered at Is.M.E.O. on the 
occasion of the 7th Centenary of the birth of Marco Polo (1254-1954) 
by E. Balazs, P. DEMIEVILLE, К. ENUKI, L. CARRINGTON GOODRICH, E. 
Haentscu, L. Hamsis, A. MOSTAERT, L. OLSCHKI, А. NILAKANTA 
SHASTRI, E. Н. SCHAFER, B. SPULER, К. WITTKOWER (1958), Lit. 6.500. 


D. FACCENNA, A Guide to the Excavations in Swat (Pakistan) 1956-1962 
(1964), Lit. 1.200. 


GHALIB, Selected Poems, translated with an introduction by AHMED Arr. 
Rome, 1969, Lit. 1.200. 


E. GALDIERI, К. Orazt, Progetto di sistemazione del Maydan-i Sab. Rome, 
1969, Lit. 3.000. 


А. Bausani, L'Iran e la sua tradizione millenaria. Roma, 1971, Lit. 1.000. 
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RELAZIONI DI VIAGGIATORI 
ITALIANI IN INDONESIA 


Travel accounts of Italian travellers in Indonesia issued under the 
auspices of IsMEO and the Italian cultural Centre of Djakarta. 


Lettera di Giovanni da Empoli intorno al viaggio da lui fatto a Malacca. 
Introduzione e note а cura di A. Bausant. With an Englisb Trans- 
lation. Roma, 1970, Lit. 2.500. 


AL-IDRISI 

Opus Geographicum, sive « Liber ad eorum delectationem qui Terras pera- 
grare studeant », Published under the joint auspices of the Istituto 
Universitario Orientale of Naples and IsMEO. 
Critical edition of the Book of Roger, by Au-Iprist1. ' 
Fasciculus Primus. Arab Text. First Clima, Edited by T. Lewrcxr, 
V. MourziL, M. Т. Perri Suma, І. Ricci, FUAD Sayyrp, A. BAUSANI. 
Naples-Rome 1970. 
Fasciculus Secundus. Second Clima. Edited by T. Lewrcx1, V. Mon- 
TEIL, Hussain Monés, M. NarLLiNo, Fuap ЅАҮҮІр, M. Т. PETTI 
Suma, І. Veccta VAGLIERI, $. MAQBUL AHMAD, К. Traini. Naples- 
Rome 1971. 


IL NUOVO RAMUSIO . 
Under the auspices of ISMEO 


Commemorating the work of G. B. Ramusio, the 16th century editor of the 
writings of great Italian travellers and navigators of the past. This series 
is published by the LIBRERIA DELLO STATO (State Publishing Office), 
under prof. G. Tucci’s supervision. 

Liber Peregrinationis di Jacopo da Verona, by U. MoNNERET DE VILLARD 
(1950), Lit. 4.000. 

I missionari italiani nel Tibet e nel Nepal, by L. PETECH. Parts I-IV: I Cap- 
puccini marchigiani. Parts V-VII: Ippolito Desideri, $. I. (1952-1956), 
each part Lit. 4.000. 

Il libro dei conti di Giacomo Badoer, Vol. I, by U. Dormi and Т. BERTELE, 
(1956), Lit. 10.000. Е 

Viaggi di C. Federici е G. Balbi alle Indie Orientali, by О. Рімто (1962), 
Lit. 14.000. 

i Le navigazioni atlantiche del'veneziano Alvise Ca’ da Mosto, by T. GASPAR- 
. ` RINI LEPORACE (1965), Lit. 16.000. 

I Viaggi di Pietro Della Valle. Lettere dalla Persia, Tomo I, by Е. GAETA 

and L. LOCKHART. 


Forthcoming Works: | 
I viaggi in Persia degli ambasciatori veneti Barbaro e Contarini, by 
L. LOCKHART, R. Morozzo DELLA Rocca and M. Е. TIEPOLO. 


As by Ps М 1972, please place all orders for the purchase of works published by our Institute (Serie Orientale Roma, 
Reports & Memoirs, P Quarterly magazine East and West, Cina, etc.) with: HERDER - Editrice Libreria - Piazza Monteci- 
torio, 120 - 00186, Roma, Italy. Orders for AL-IDRISI, Opus Geographicum, should be placed with E. J. BRILL, Oriental 
Booksellers, Oude Rijn 33/A, Leiden, Holland. Orders for the Collection I1 Nuovo Ramusio should be placed with Libre- 
ria dello Stato (State Publishing Office), Piazza Verdi - 00198 Roma, Italy. 
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ISTITUTO ITALIANO PER IL MEDIO ED ESTREMO ORIENTE 
CENTRO STUDI E SCAVI ARCHEOLOGICI IN ASIA 


REPORTS AND MEMOIRS 


Under the direction of GIUSEPPE Tucci 


I- Reports on tbe Campaigns 1956-58 in Swat (Pakistan). Rome 1962. 
D. FAccENNA, Mingora: Site of Butkara I. 
С. GULLINI, Udegram. Lit. 25.000 


II, 2 - D. Faccenna, Sculptures from the Sacred Area of Butkara I (Swat, 
Pakistan). Part 2: Plates I-CCCXXXV. Photographs by Е. Bonardi; De- 
scriptive Catalogue by M. ТАррвт. Rome, 1962. Lit. 25.000 


II, 3 - D. FACCENNA, Sculptures from the Sacred Area of Butkara I (Swat, 
Pakistan). Part 3: Plates CCCXXXVI-DCLXXV. Photographs by F. Bo- 
NARDI; Descriptive Catalogue by M, Tapper. Rome, 1964. Lit. 25.000 


V . A. Bompact, The Кайс Inscription in Persian Verses in the Court of the 
Royal Palace of Mas*aüd III at Ghazni. Rome, 1966. Lit. 8.000 


VI - Travaux de restauration de monuments historiques en Iran. Rapports 
' et études préliminaires, édités раг С. ZANDER. Rome, 1968. 
: Lit. 16.000 


VIII, 1 - G. ALCIATL I resti ossei umani delle necropoli dello Swat (Pakistan). 
Parte I: Butkara II. Rome, 1967. Lit. 4.500 


IX - P. DarriNÀ, L'immigrazione dei Saka nella Drangiana. Rome, 1967. 
\ Lit. 6.000 


X - С. Омош, Ricerche storiche sul Sistan antico. Rome, 1967. Lit. 8.000 


XI - С. E. Boswortu, Szstàn under tbe Arabs, from tbe Islamic Conquest іо 
the Rise of the Saffarids (30-250/651-864). Rome, 1968. Lit. 6.000 


XIII, 1 - Folk-Tales of Swat, collected and translated by INAYAT-UR-RAH- 
MAN, Part 1. Rome, 1968. Lit. 9.000 


` XV - Ostiran und Zentralasien bei Ptolemaios (Geograpbie 6, 9-21). Criti- 


cally edited and translated into German and English by I. Ronca. 
Rom, 1971. | Lit. 8.000 
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Hosain, Riaz Qapir Taufig Rafat, Shahid 
Subrawardy (M. Scaligero) 


Fuap К. - Kurdische Handschriften (С. 
Glaesser) . m ug 


GoPAL L. - The Economic Life of Northern 
India (M. Scaligero) . 


Сокром Wasson К. - Soma - Divine 
Mushroom of Immortality (G. Glaesser) 


HasusH S.M. - Man Son of Man (М. 
Scaligero) . Sage ine ды у АУ 

Index des mots de la litterature tamoule 
ancienne, vol. I (E. Panattoni) . 


IYENGAR B.K.$. - Light on тш, 


Үора 
Dipika (M. Scaligero) . Pow 


KAILASAPATHY К. - 
(Е. Panattoni) 


Kerr М. - The Arab Cold к 1958-1964 


Tamil Heroic Poetry 


(M. Scaligero) 
Kyéanov Е.І. - Očerk istorii tangutskogo 
gosudarstva (С. Glaesser) 
MAJUMDAR B. - Heroines of Tagore (5. 
Piano) | 
MAJUMDAR В. and В.Р. MAZUMDAR - 


Congress and Congressmen in the Pre- 
Gandhian Era (1885-1917) (M. Scali- 
geo) 2 с. ж о у оз шок з 

MAJUMDAR К.С. - Corporate Life in Ancient 
India (M. Chiodo D’Onza) 


Mason R.H.P. - Japan's First General Elec- 
tion 1890 (R. Beviglia) 


Masson M.E. - Padajus¢ij Minaret - 
severo-vostotnyj minaret Samarkand- 
skogo medrese Ulugbeka (G. Glaesser) . 


Masson V.M. - Raskopki na d depe 
v 1969 g. (M. Tosi) . 


MEHTA M.L. - Jaina аы e $са- 
ligero) 


Misura B. - Civil Liberty and the Indian 
National Congress (M. Scaligero) . 
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177 
389 
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399 
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159 
382 
415 


178 


MUHTAROV A. (ed.) - Rezba po derevu v 
doline ZeravSana (С. Glaesser) . 


MUKHERJEE B.N. - Nana on Lion, A Study 
in Numismatic Kusana Art (R.M. 
Cimino) 


NEEDHAM J. - The Grand Titration. Science 
and Society in East and West (L. 
Lanciotti) . А me 


RAGHAVAN IYER (ed.) - The Glass Curtain 
~ Between Asia and Europe (M. Scaligero) 


Кевін J.N. - Izbrannye Trudy (С. Glaesser) 


SCHLINGLOFF D. - Die altindische Stadt - 
Eine versleichende Untersuchung (G. 
Glaesser) . КИЫР? 


Sajko E.V. - Sredneaziatskaja glazurovan- 
naja  keramika, vols. XILXV (С. 
Glaesser) . spissa бз” ase ait De 


Scutepp W. - San-ch’ii. Its Technique 
and Imagery (L. Lanciotti) 


SEIDENSTICKER E. - Kafü the Scribbler. 
The Life ‘and Writings of Maes Каба, 
1879-1959 (M. Scaligero) . А 


SEREBRYAKOV I. - Punjabi Literature (С. 
Glaesser) . 


Social Change in Ceylon. А PN Outline 
(M. Scaligero) . ; 


STAVISKIJ В.ЈА. - оа raboty 
Muzeja v Srednej Azii (С. Glaesser) . 
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TINKER Н. - South Asia, A Short d 





(M. боео]. 176 
TucoLuxov У.А. - Sledopyty verhom na 
olenjah (С. Glaeser) : Я 173 
Vaswani Т. L. - The Bhagavad Gita (trans. 
and annot. by) (M. Scaligero) . 416 
VAUDEVILLE Сн. - Barahmasa. Les chansons 
.des douze mois dans les littératures 
indo-aryennes (5. Piano) 186 
WIDENGREN С. - Der Feudalismus im alten 
Iran (G. Glaesser) 396 
Yesupian S, E. HAICH - 2 Tue s 
Scaligero) . ; 416 
BOOKS RECEIVED . 417 
IsMEO Activities . 421 
Publications of ISsMEO . . . . 201, 425 
A. M. SCABELLONI 
(Massimo Scaligero) 
DIRETTORE RESPONSABILE 
Іѕсгіт. al n. 4583 del Reg. Stampa 
Tribunale di Roma - 64-1955 
ROMA - ARTI GRAFICHE SCALIA 
VIA DI VIGNA JACOBINI, 5 
TEL. 555.890 
B’ е 


ARTIBUS ASIAE 


T INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Quarterly of Asian Art and Arcbaeology for 
Scholars and Connoisseurs 


Far East - Near East 
India and Southeast Asia 
The Migrations 


Volume XXVIII (1966) 
Editorial Board: 


Alexaader C. Soper, Editor-in-cbief 
Richard N. Frye - Alexander B. Griswold 
Stella Kramrisch 


Artibus Asiae, a quarterly publication de- 
voted to Asian art and archaeology, was 
started in 1925 and has continued regularly 
since, with the exception of the war years. 
Rather than attempting to repeat or to po- 
pularize material that is already available to 
scholars, it aims to present new discoveries, 
previously unpublished objects of art, and 
all sorts of new studies. Each issue contains 
detailed book reviews. It: is consequently 
useful not only to research scholars, but also 
to collectors and connoisseurs who wish to 
familiarize themselves with the authentica- 
tion, associations, and dating of the Asian 
antiquities that interest them. It is naturally 
indispensable to libraries, universities, mu- 
seums, and institutions engaged in any 
branch of Asian studies. In addition, it 
maintains a standard of print and illustra- 
tion that makes each issue an object of 
beauty in its own right. 


Yearly subscription (4 issues): U.S. $ 15.- 
or Swiss francs 65.- 
Each volume 350 pages Quarto, richly 
illustrated. 


Orders and Subscriptions are accepted 
through any agent or bookseller, or directly 
by Institute of Fine Arts, New York Uni- 
versity, 1 East 78 Street, New York 21, 
N. Y., or by 


ARTIBUS ASIAE - PUBLISHERS 
ASCONA (SWITZERLAND) 


Just published 


GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


Tibetan Folk Songs from 
Gyantse and Western Tibet 


The first part of Tibetan Folk Songs con- 
tains the text and translation of some po- 
pular songs collected by the author in the 
district of Gyantse, among the people them- 
selves. All of them have appeared in a 
previous edition, to which some marriage 
songs of Central Tibet were also added. 
The present edition has been enriched by 
some chants of a ritual character of Western . 
Tibet, that are of interest for the study of 
history and local cults. Some Appendices 
have lastly been added, bearing on various 
customs and usages of Tibet, collected by 
Prof. Namkhai Norbu, and summarized in 
English by the author. 

These songs are as a rule anonymous, and 
nobody recollects the name of the poet who 


' composed them. When they enjoy the fa- 


vour of the people, they spread all over a 
certain region, flourishing and travelling 
along with pilgrims and caravans. Nobody 
ever enquiries about their authorship, and 
they eventually fade away, superseded by 
new songs: many of them seem to have a 


: rather short life, like the passing waves of 


a people’s poetic inspiration. Their value 
lies in their being the living expression of 
the poetic genius of the people of Tibet 
that makes them deserving of being collect- 
ed and studied. : 


(Artibus Ásiae Supplementum XXII) 


Second, Revised and Enlarged Edition 1966. 
202 pages, 18 plate-pages, Quarto Cloth 
bound, Swiss frs. 53.50 or $ 12.75 


ARTIBUS ASIAE - PUBLISHERS 
ASCONA (SWITZERLAND) 


FOUR MONUMENTAL PUBLICATIONS 


I THE OCEAN OF STORY, being C. H. 
Tawney's English translation of Somade- 
va's KATHA SARITSAGARA (or OCEAN 
OF STREAMS OF STORY), re-edited with 
elaborate introduction, fresh explanatory 
and exhaustive notes and terminal essay 
by N. M. Penzer, Royal Octavo, pp. 4,000, 
in big 10 Vols. Price $ 60, postage free for 
complete set. 


II. LINGUISTIC SURVEY OF INDIA, edited 
by Sir G. A. Grierson. The only record of 
all the Indian languages surveyed in the 
beginning of the 20th Century. Size demy 


quarto pp. 10,000 in 11 Vols. 
Price $ 200, postage free for complete set. 


III. ANCIENT INDIAN TRADITION & MY- 
THOLOGY SERIES : (In translation: АП 
the Mahapuranas in 50 Vols. each Vol. a 
Rs. 30/-, Prepublication price Rs. 25/-. 
Vol. I-II: SIVA PURANA just, released). 


VI. SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST SERIES, 
edited by F. Max Muller and translated 
into English by 20 oriental scholars, Size 
$150 octavo, pp. 20,000 in 50 Vols. Price 

150. 


SOME OF OUR OTHER VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS 


ANCIENT INDIA : R. C. Majumdar 


Rs. 20/ 

INDIAN EDUCATION : Mookerji 45/- 

ASOKA : R. K. Mookerj ee 15/- 
ASPECTS OF EARLY WISNUISM : 

J. Gonda 30/- 


ASPECTS OF POLITICAL IDEAS AND 
INSTITUTIONS IN ANCIENT INDIA : 
R. S. Sharma 20/- 
ASTADHYAYI OF PANINI : S. C. Basu 49/- 
BUDDHIST HYBRID SANSKRIT GRAMMAR 


& DICTIONARY : F. Edgarten 120/- 
CLASSICAL SAMKHYA : С. J. Larson 30/- 
COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF PRAKRIT 

LANGUAGES : R. Pischel 50/- 
DOCTRINE OF BUDDHA : G. Grimm 20/- 


DOCTRINE OF JAINAS : W. Schubring 30/- 
ELEMENTS OF HINDU ICONOGRAPHY: 

T. A. Gopinath Rao 4 Vols. 450/- 
ENGLISH-SANS. DICTIONARY : Williams 36/- 
EPIGRAPHIA INDICA : Vol. II Rs. 100/- 
FORMATION OF MARATHI LANGUAGE : 

Bloch Tr. Chanana 35/. 
HINDU SAMSKARAS : R. B. Pandey 30/- 
HISTORY OF ANCIENT INDIA : Tripathi 25/- 
HISTORY OF INDIAN LITERATURE, 

Vol. III (2 Parts Classical and Scientific) 


Winternitz 45/- 
HISTORY OF SANSKRIT POETICS : 
P. V. Kane 15/- 


ICONOGRAPHY OF TIBETAN LAMAISM : 


Gordon 187/50 
INDIAN EPIGRAPRY : D. C. Sircar 60/- 
“INDIAN EPIGRAPHICAL GLOSSARY” 50/- 


INDIAN PALAEOGRAPHY : R. B. Pandey 20/- 


JAINA ETHICS : D. Bhargava 20/- 
JURIDICAL STUDIES IN À. INDIAN LAW 
TEXIS : 2 Vols. L. Sternbach 100/- 


KADAMBARI (Purva) : M. R. Kale 25/- 
KINGSHIP IN N. INDIA: R. C.P. Singh Rs. 15/- 
LEGENDS IN MAHABHARAT : S. A. Dange 35/. 
MIND & SPIRIT OF INDIA : Devaraj 20/- 
NIGHANTU AND NIRUKTA : Sarup 40/- 
OUTLINE OF RELIGIOUS LITERATURE 


OF INDIA : J. N. Farquhar 24/- 
POSITION OF WOMEN IN HINDU CIVI- 

LIZATION : A. S. Altekar 15/- 
PRACTICAL SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DIC- 

TIONARY : V. S. Apte 50/- 
PRINCIPLES OF LITERARY CRITICISM 

IN SANSKRIT : В. C. Dwivedi 35/- 


RAMANUJA ON BHAGAVADGITA : 


J. A. B. VAN Buitenan 20/- 
SANS.-ENG. Dictionary : M. Williams 100/- 
SANKARA AND BRADLEY : Srivastava 25/- 
SCYTHIAN ART : V. G. Barovka 56/25 


STATE & GOVT. IN A. INDIA: Altekar 15/- 
STATUS OF WOMEN IN EPICS : S. Jayal 25/- 
STUDIES IN BUDDHIST CULTURE OF 
INDIA : L. M. Joshi 30/- 
STUDIES IN INDIAN COINS : D. C. Sircar 60/- 


SYADVADAMANJARI : F. W. Thomas 25/- 
TIBETAN RELIGIOUS ART : Gordon 99/- 
UBHAYABHISARIKA : Warder and 
Venkatacarya $2 
VAKATAKA GUPTA AGE : Altekar and 
Majumdar Rs. 15/- 


VEDIC CONCORDANCE: M. Bloomfield 40/- 
VEDIC INDEX : 2 Vols. Macdonell &-Keith 60/- 
WORKS OF KALIDASA (Dramas) : 

Devadhar 16/- 
YOGA AND WESTERN PSYCHOLOGY : 


G. Coster 10/- 
YOGA SYSTEM OF PATANJALI : 
J. H. Woods 7/50 


*WE OFFER OUR SERVICES FOR ALL INDOLOGICAL BOOKS PUBLISHED IN INDIA 


& ABROAD : 


ASK FOR OUR BIG CATALOGUE" 


: MOTILAL BANARSIDAS 
Oriental Publishers & Booksellers, Bungalow Road, Jawaharnagar, 
DELHI-7 ( India ) 


ISSUED BY CHEMICALS & ALLIED PRODUCTS EXPORT PROMOTION COUNCI, CALCUTTA -1 


(19 Pts. pom 


INDOLOGICAL BOOK HOUSE 
ANTIQUARIAN BOOKSELLERS & PUBLISHERS 


1675, Dakhni Rai Street, 
Subhash Marg, 
Delhi - 6. 


INDIA : 


Released: 


1. 


10. 


13. 
14. 


Antiquities of Kapilvastu - Tarai of Nepal by 
P. C. Mukherjee. Vol. No. XXVI, 1969 
Rs. 45/— 
Jain Stupa and other Antiquities of Mathura 
by Vincent A. Smith. Vol. No. XX, 1969 
Rs. 100/— 


Buddhist Cave Temples and Their Inscriptions 
by James Burgess. Second Edition, 1964 
Rs. 75/— 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum - Inscriptions 
of Asoka. Vol. 1 by E. Hultzsch.. Second 
Edition, 1969, with 55 Plates (Under Kind 
permission of Govt of India) 
Foreign Ed. Rs. 175/— 
Indian Ed. Rs. 100/— 


‘Indo-Aryan by Rajindralal Mitra in Two Vol- 


umes. 2nd Edition, 1969 Rs. 90/— 


Cave Temple of India by James Fergusson 
and James Burgess - Revised with 50 Addi- 
tional Plates and Introduction by Prof. K. D. 
Bajpal. 2nd ed., 1969 Rs. 50/— 


Elements of Hindu Iconography by T. A. Gopi 
Nath Rao. In 4 Vols. Pp. 1760. 2nd Edition, 
1969 Rs. 225/— 
The Geographical Encyclopaedia of Ancient and 
Mediaeval India. Based on: Vedic, Puranic, 
Tantric, Jain, Buddhistic, Literature and Hls- 
torical Records. Editorial Board: 1. Dr. КА. 
Nilakantha Shastri - 2. М.М. Dr. УМ. Mirashi 
- 8. Dr. RN. Dandekar - 4. Dr. B.Ch. Chhabra - 
5. Dr. B.C. Law - 6. Dr. Rajbali Pandey. Chlef 
Editor Prof. K. D. Bajpai. Asstts: Satyanarain 
Pandey M.A., Chhedi Singh M. A., Shri Bha- 
gawan Singh M.A. A.D. Part 1. Royal 
Octovo, 1967 Rs. 20.00 
Markandey Puran by F.E. Parglter, Engllsh 
Translation. 1968 60.00 


Hindu Pantheon by Edward Moor, A New 
edition with 60 plates condensed and anno- 
tated by the Rev. W.O. Sampson, 1968 75.00 


Kurma Purana Edited by Dr. R.S. Bhattacharya, 
A systematic Hindu mythology and traditions, 
1968 10.00 


Vedic Grammer by A.A. Macdonell, A large 
editlon, 1968 40.00 


Epic Mythology by E.W. Hopkins, 1968 30.00 


Archaeological Survey of India Reports by 
Major General Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
J.D. Beglar and H.C. Carlleyles. Complete set 
in 24 Volumes including General Index with 
several hundred Maps, Plans, Plates of Anclent 
India Architectural remains. Sculptures, In- 
scriptions and Coins (with the kind permission 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 


Post Box Мо. 98, 
Ck. 31/10, Nepali Khapra, 
Varanasl. 


of Govt, of India). Price for the complete set 
Rs. 720 Or Rs. 30 Per Volume. 


Manual of Indian Buddhism by H. Kern, 1968 
20.00 


Bhilsa Topes by Sir A. Cunningham, Or the 
Buddhist monument of Central India Compris- 
ing a brlef Historical: Sketch of the rise, 
progress and decline of Buddhism, Hlustrated 
with 30 Plates. Introduction by Prof. K.D. 
Bajpai, 1968 75.00 
Elements of South Indian Paleography by A.C. 
Burnell. From the fourth to 17th Century A.D. 
Being a study of South-Indian inscriptions. 3rd 
enlarged and improved edition, 1968 75.00 


Coins of Mediaeval India by Sir A. Cunnin- 


gham. From the seventh century down to 
Mohammadan Conquests with 11 plates. 1968 
15.00 


Coins of Ancient India by Sir, A. Cunningham. 
From the earliest times down to the seventh 
century A.D. 1963 25.00 


Later Indo-Scythians by Sir A. Cunningham. 
From the Numismatic Chronicle 1893-94, with 
10 plates. 1962 25.00 


Buddhist Cave Temples And Their Inscriptions 
by James Burgess, Second editlon. 1964 
75.00 


Stupa of Bharhut by Sir A. Cunningham. А 
Buddhist monument ornament of Buddhist 
legend and History in 3rd century B.C. with 
57 plates Demy 4 Vo with introduction by 
Dr. V.S. Agarwala f 100.00 
Mahabodhi Or The Great Buddhist Temple 
Under The Bodh Tree At Buddha Gaya by Sir 
A. Cunningham. Demy printed on art and 
supercalendered Paper, cloth bound with 31 


plates 50.00 
Vaishnavism Saivism And Minor Religious 
System by Sir R.G. Bhandarkar. 1965 10.00 


Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum Vol. 1. by Sir 
A. Cunningham. inscriptions of Ashoka with 
31 plates, Demy 4 Vo, cloth Bound, 1961 :50.00 


Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum Vol. 111. b$ 
John Fleet. inscriptions of Early Gupta Kings 
and their successors, with 46 Plates Second 
edition (under the kind permission of Govt. 
of India) 1963 175.00 
Vedic Mythology by A.A. Macdonell 25.00 
Katyayana And Patanjali by Е. Kellhorn. Their 
relation to each other and to Panini, Second 
edition, 1963 5.00. 
An Out Line of Early Buddhism by Dr. Ajay 
Mitra Shastri A Historical Survey of Budd- 
hology School & sanghas malnly based on the 
study of Pre-Gupta inscriptions 12.00 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA 
New Imperial Series 
(The complete set will be out up to 1922) 





Indological Publications of Distinction 


The Vishnu-Purana 
A System Of Bindu Mythology & Tradition 


by H. H. WILSON 
чш an Introduction by В. C. Hazra M. A, 
D., D. Litt. Professor of Smrti & Purana, 
ае of Post-Graduate Training & Ве- 
search, Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 
Reprinted after Seventy-three years, this is a 
full and faithful English translation from the 
original Sanskrit and illustrated by copious 
Notes derived chiefly from other Puranas, with 
an exhaustive Index. 
Crown quarto, 700 pages, printed on attrac- 
tive paper, full cloth bound with gold lettering. 
Calcutta, 1961. Price Rs. 60.00. 


Ancient and Hindu India 


The Brahmanic Period 


by J. TALBOYS WHEELER 
Formerly, Chief Secretary, Govt. of India 
Demy 8vo. with full cloth bound and gold 
lettering. Calcutta 1961. 200 pages. 2 Maps. 
Rs. 12.00. 


Ancient India: Its 


Language and Religions 


by H. OLDENBERG 
Cr. 8vo. 130 pages with Index and author's 
portrait. 

This Volume is made up of three papers. 
The Study of Sanskrit, The Religion of the Veda 
and Buddhism. 

Reprint 1962, January, Calcutta. Full cloth. 
Price Rs. 7.50. 


Dharma Sutras: А study in 


their Origin & Development 


by DR. S. C. BANERJEE 
Department of Sanskrit, Darjeeling Govt. Col- 
lege, Darjeeling, West Bengal 


OPINIONS ON THE WORK 


MM. GOPINATH KAVIRAJ: 

«..It is a valuable and original contribution 
on the subject... The section on social condition 
has been brightly written... shows his familia- 
rity with the latest researches of Indian and 
foreign scholars... exhibits commendable powers 
of critical discernment and sound judgment. 
I have no doubt that the work in question 
marks an advancement of our knowledge of the 
subject. » 

DR, С. K. RAJA: 

..Ihe matter has been very carefully col- 
lected and arranged in a very scientific way... 
is masterly, thorough and orderly. » 

Demy 8vo 560 pages. Calcutta 1962, April. 

Price Rs. 37.000 


Punthi Pustak 


Publishers & Antiquarian Booksellers 


136/48, Gorawallis Street, (ist. floor] Caleutta-4, IN OIA 


Catalogues of New & Rare Books on Indology 
regularly issued. 








PARAGON BOOK REPRINT CORP. 
announces new additions 
to its Oriental Reprint Series 


MAITRA, K.M.: (Transl.); A Рег- 
sian Embassy to China. 8vo. 123 pp. 7 
reprint, Lahore, 1934 ed. cloth $38.50 


COLQUHOUN, A.R.: Amongst the ` 


Shans. 8vo. 1v, 392 pp. maps, 
illustrations. Reprint of London 1885 
Ed., cloth, 1969 | $15.00 


MILNE, L. (MRS): Shans at Home. 
lg. 8vo. xxiv, 289 pp. Reprint of 
London 1910 ed., cloth, 1970 $15.00 


ROCKHILL, W.W.: China's Inter- 
course with Korea from the XVth 
Century to 1895. Reprint of London 
1905 ed., boards, 1969 $3.75 


GRIGSBY, J.S.: The Orchid Door. 
Ancient Korean Poems. Collected 
and done in English Verse. 8vo. 
105 pp. containing more than 70 
poems, 5 plates, reprint of Kobe 
1935 ed., cloth, 1970 $6.00 


DOLEZALOVA, A.: Specific Traits 
of Yu Ta-Fu’s Literary Creation. 
approx. 250 pages, cloth. | $7.50 


PARAGCN BOOK REPRINT 
CORPORATION 


(A Subsidiary of Paragon Book Gallery) 
14 East 38th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10016 
U.S.A. 


Cable Address: Paragalery, N.Y. 
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.— ARTS ASIATIQUES 


Revue trimestrielle 


Directeur: Jean FILLIOZAT Rédacteur on chef: Jeannine AUBOVER 


Abonnemenis: étranger 3.200 Ег 
Presses Universitaires de France, A place Paul 


Painlevé, Paris бе 


Cette revue, consacrée à des études sur les arís asiatiques, accueille la colla. 
boration des savants de tous les continents et forme une tribune ой les 
recherches archéologiques sont recensées et critiquées. Aux historiens et aux 
amateurs d'art elle présente avec toute l'iconographie désirable les documents 


et les monuments récemment découverts. 














[| 1 The TAMIL CULTURE is a quarterly official publication of the Academy of Tamil Culture, 
а! Madras-30. Rates of subscription for the «Journal» are: Annual: Rs. 7 (India, Ceylon, 
Burma and Malaya); Sh. 12/6 (United Kingdom); U.S. $ 2.00 or its equivalent (United 
| ( It States of America and other countries), Subscriptions are best remitted in the form of 
||| ure Crossed Postal Orders or Cheques or Bank Drafts payable in India drawn in favour of 
Tamil Culture. Cheques not drawn on a Bank in Madras should include the Bank's 
collecting commission of 50nP.' Literary communications, Exchange and Books for review 

should be addressed to the Chief Editor, Tamil Culture, Madras-30. 


English Quarterly Journal of the Academy of Tamil Culture 











ANNOUNCING ISSUE OF THE 
JOURNAL OF POLITICS 


Mac Kinder and His Critics Reconsidered 

. А. B. DUGAN 

Is Liberalism Out-of-Date? 
С. TINDER 

Congressional District Party Strengths and the 
1960 Election 
E. F. Cox | 

Presidential Republicanism in the South, 1960 
E. CosMan : 

The Supreme Court as Policy Maker: The Tide- 
lands Oil Controversy 
L. J. BARKER 

Electoral Competition and Electoral Systems in 
Large Cities 
C. E. GILBERT and C. CLAGUE 

Political Gaming in the Classroom 
B. C. HOHEN 


Published Quarterly 
by the Southern Political Science Association 
Peabody Hall, University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida, U.S.A. 


Subscription and Membership Fee 
$5.00 U.S.A.; $5.50 Foreign; $3.00 Student 








PROUD ANNOUNCEMENT 


FROM 


‚ FA. K.L. MUKHOPADHYAY. 
CALCUTTA - 12 (INDIA) 


«Our Heritage» the most important 

Indological journal in Sanskrit, Bengali 

and English comes under our distribu- 

torship. Half-yearly. 

9th Vol. in Press. All back volumes 
at no extra. Rs 5,00 per No. 








Research Journal 
of Philosophy 


and Sacial Science 


An International Bi-annual of Philosophy, Psycho- 

logy, Sociology & Education, Published in October 

& April. Each issue contains about 200 pages on 
a particular subject. 


General Editor: Dr. Ram Nath Sharma, Meerut 
College, Meerut (U. P.) India. 


Editorial Board: Gardner Murphy (U.S.A.). R. Н. 

Thouless (Australia, Н. Н. Price (U.K), В. L. 

Atreya (India) and more than a dozen scholars 
from different foreign countries. 


Board of Representatives: Consists of representa- 
tive scholars from a large number of Indian and 
foreign universities. 


Vol I No. 1 Parapsychology and Yoga Oct. 1963 


Contains nineteen articles including contributions 
from eminent Indian and foreign scholars 


Vol. П No. 2 Indian Psychology Oct. 1964 


‘Contains about one-and-a-half dozen articles 


including contributions from eminent Indian and 
foreign scholars 


Vol. II No. 1 Human Personality 
Vol. П No. 2 Nature of Self 


April 1965 
Oct. 1965 


Rs. Sh. Dollars 
Annual Subscription Rates: 15.00 80 98.50 


Life Membership: Ten years subscription in 
advance. Е 


Publishers: M/s Kedar Nath Ram Nath, Meerut 


(U.P.) India. 
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PANCHADASHI | 


А VEDANTA CLASSIC 
OF.THE 14^ CENTURY, 


б by . 
SWAMI VIDYARANTA 
translated by 
HARI. PRASAD SHASTRI 


A logicel exposition 


of the non dual’ vedanta 


Essential for the student 
| of this profound philosophy 


New edition, complete and fully annotaded, containing Sanskrit text 


in oman Script 
: Price: ББ] - 
Postage 2/8 





From: SHANTI SADAN 


29, Chepstow Villas 
London W. Il. England 


FULL BOOKLIST ON REQUEST 








Paragon Book Gallery, lid. 


| апа : 
Paragon Book Reprint Corp. 


14 East 38th Street - Now York 10016, N. Y. 


We specialize exclusively in books on the FAR EAST, 
NEAR & MIDDLE EAST. 


More than 20,000 «in print» and « out of print» 
books on Oriental history, religion, philosophy, lite 
rature, linguistics & art in all languages are on our 
shelves. All librarians, collectors and scholars are 
invited to ‘send their want lists, which will receive 
our very best attention. 


Catalogues Issued Regularly 


Wo purchase single works and complete libraries on 
the Orient and always pay full value. 








FOR ALL COMPETITIONS 


«CURRENT EVENTS" 


Year Book 


Main Features 


1962 


4^ International organizations & World Gezelleer Ф 20 Page - World Atlas # National & Internationa 


events wth Background & Special sections on India 


Mats & ; i ; $ 


CU RRENT EVENTS A Monthly Review of National & International Affairs 


FOR PEOPLE RICH IN THE CIRCLES - OF BUSINESS, GOVERNMENT - AND THE PROFESSIONS 


Avallable from your Bookseller or 


Single Copy He. 1,00. 
Yearly . His. 12.00 


CURRENT EVENTS 1 Raipur Road Dehradun 








OUTSTANDING RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS 


From 


FIRMA K.L. MUKHOPADHYAY: BOOKSELLERS & PUBLISHERS, 
. 6/4, BANCHHARAM AKRUR LANE, CALCUTTA - 12, INDIA. 
Cable: INDOLOGY: (Calcutta) Telephone 24-1824. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


De, S. K. - History of the Vaisnava Faith & Movement, 2nd rev. ed. 

— Bengali Literature in the Ninteenth Century 2 vols. bound together. 2nd ed. 

— Vakroktijivita. 3rd Ed. Sans. text, Eng. Intro. & notes . . cutus 

Dutt, N. - Early Monastic Buddhism. Throughly revised 2nd ed. 

Basak, R. G. - Lectures on Buddha & Buddhism ; 

— Study of the Mahavastu Avadana 

— Mahavastu Avadana. Long Eng. Intro., Sans. text and notes. Vol. I. 

Majumdar, R. C. - Glimpses of Bengal in. the 19th Century. The most signi- 
ficant portrait of Indian. Renaissance. ; : 

— Hindu Colonies in the Far East. Illus. & Map 2nd rev. & enlarged ed. . 

—- History of the Freedom Movement in India. 1750-1947. 3 vols. About 2000 
pp. Vols. 1 & 2 already published . ; ; б Ga hd 

Chatterjee, К. L. - National, Movement in Modern China . 

Chakravarti, P. C. - India-China Relations. (with xa) 

Weiner, Myron.- Political Change in South Asia ; ; 

Jha, S. C. - Studies in the Development of Capitalism i in India . . 

Das, Satyajit (Compiler) - Selections From The Indian Journals. Vol. 1: Calcutta ` 
Journal (1818-19) - Vols. 2 & 3 in Press iced dero tre! tae deae 

Bayley, D. “a Preventive Detention in India . . . 

Chau, T. M. - Hsuan Tsang, Pilgrim & Scholar Illus. 

Cakravarti, C. - Sex Life in Ancient India . 


BOOKS ON TIBETOLOGY 


Do-rje, K.- Red Annals. Tibetan Text. Part I priced at Rupees Five (India, Pa- 
kistan, Ceylon, Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim) or Ten Shillings (other countries) 

. Rgyan- Drug Mchog-Gnyis. Price: Rupees Twenty-Five (India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim) or Fifty Shillings other countries) . . 

Prajma - Price: Rupees Twenty (India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Nepal, Bhotan and 
Sikkim) or Forty Shillings (other countries) . . 

Kylograph - Price: Rupees Twenty-Five (India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Nepal, Bhutan 
and Sikkim) or Fifty Shillings (other countries) . 

Bhasracari - Price: Rupees Five (India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Nepal, Bhutan and 
Sikkim) or Ten Shillings (other countries) . . 

A Commentary on Bzang-Spyod by Lcang-skya Khutuktu Rol- .pahi- rdo- -je. Price: 
Rupees Three (India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Nepal, Bhutan and SUA or Six 
Shillings (other countries) . . : . 

Ghosh, J. - Epic Sources of Sanskrit Literature 

Sangita-Damodara ‘ 


Rs. 30.00 
Rs. 35.00 
Rs. 15.00 
Rs. 12.00 
Rs. 10.00 
Rs. 4.00 
Rs. 25.00 
Rs. 6.00. 
Rs. 15.00 
Rs. 50.00 
Rs. 10.00 
Rs. 12.00 
Rs. 15.00 
Rs. 20.00 
Rs. 15.00 
Rs. 12.00 
Rs. 4.00 
Rs. 15.00 
Rs. 15.00 
Rs. 15.00 





For comprehensive news of Indological books from India, old as well as new, please subscribe 
to our fortnightly « BOOK-NEWS ». Remit $ 1.00 for 25 consecutive issues from any time 


of the year. 
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4*4 mankind? 


(Editor: RAMMANOHAR LOHIA) 


Am International monthly - “Aims to 
investigate the reality of the world 
and explore its ideal future”: 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS INCLUDE: 


Milovan Djilas, Harris Wofford, P. V. Deshpande, 
Dinkar Sakrikar, James T. Liu, Elizabeth Hoyt, 
Margo Skinner, Francisco Ayala, Alberto L’Abate, 
Giorgio Mugnanini, M. 'hamed Yazid, Kulomani 
Mohapatra, Saburo Ajaha. 

Vols. I and II - Vols. III, from No. 1 to no. 5, 
from no. 7 to no. 8 - Vol. VI, from No. 8 to 


no. 12 - Vol. VII, up to Vol. IX - Vol. X, Nos. 
1, 9, 10, 11, and 12. 


Address: "Mankind", 3-6-19, Himayatnagar, . 
Hyderabad - A.P., India. 


Subscription Rates: Annual, Rs 10; U.K., 25 Sh.; 
USA, $ 4 - Single copy, Re 1; ОК. 2sh ód; 
USA 35c. 
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М YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


Published monthly since January 1962 


Brings you: 
ARTICLES, STORIES, SKETCHES ETC 
on: 


Economics 

Politics 

Art and Literature 
Social Problems 

and 

Religion and Culture 


The peoples and nations of Asia and Africa 


Unitéd Asia 12 Rampart Row Bombay 1 India 








The Indo-Asian Culture 


ILLUSTRATED ENGLISH QUARTERLY JOURNAL 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE INDIAN COUNCIL FOR CULTURAL 
RELATIONS, PATAUDI HOUSE, NEW DELHI 


Articles contributed by eminent writers of India 


and other countries 


Subsoription ratos 


Annual Per copy 

Jn India Rs. 6/- Rs. 1/50 

In other countries Sh. 10 S. з - 6d 
POST FREE 








Great news 


for Oriental Scholars! 


“ЇШЇН OF THE GREATER INDIA SOCIETY., 


Sole Distributors: 


FIRMA К. 1. MUKHOPADHYAY, Publishers & Book- ® 
Sellers — 6/1A, B. Akrur Lane CALCUTTA 12 (India) 


We guarantee efficient representation to all overseas 
publishers who have anything of interest for India. 


We issue regular fortnightly lists of books and tho 
yearlong information costs you only $ 1.00. 





MSRI PUBLICATIONS 

of interest to 
people interested 
in Wider Malaysia 


ISLAMIC LAW IN MALAYA 
By Ahmad Ibrahim, Attorney General, Singapore. 


This book delineates the law of the Peninsular 
Malays and shows how it has developed as an 
admixture of Shafi Islamic Law and the older 
Malay *Adat or Customary Law. 444 pages. 
Malayan $40.00. 


SOME ASPECTS OF SUFISM — as understood 
and practised among the Malays. 

By Syed Naguib al-Attas. 

The Sufi Tariqat or Islamic Mystic Order in 
Malaya has influenced the Malays with renard 
to their system of political and social order. 
For the first time, the problem is examined. 
106 pages. Malayan "$15. 00. 


ISLAM COMES TO MALAYSIA — historical per- 
spective. 


Ву S.Q. Fatimi. Introduction by P. Wheatley. 


The exclusive claim of any one nation or ethnic 
group to be the purveyor or *homeland? from 
which Islam spread to Wider Malaysia is con- 
vincingly challenged. Arabic, Chinese, Malay and 
Dutch sources bear witness. 102 pages. Malayan 


$15.00 


` RAMA SAGA IN MALAYSIA 


By Alexander Zieseniss. Introduction by С. 
Hooykaas. 

A study of the acculturation of the Hindu Ra- 
mayana when introduced into Wider Malaysia. 
202 pages. Malayan $20.00. 


KEK LOK SI — Temple of Paradise. 
By C.S. Wong. 


A detailed history and description of this 
famous Chinese temple situated in Penang. 40 
illustrations. 131 pages. Malayan $12.00. 


“INTISARI — Wider Malaysia's Research Journal. 


‘Intisari? is an attempt at presenting original 
research revolving around a central theme in a 
manner which is readable to the layman and 
in a form which is aesthetically pleasing. Recent 
issues include *Japanese Scholars Re-examine 
Japanese Policy” and “Our Baweanese People”. 
Future issues include “The Urban Revolution, 
Bureaucracies and City Planning”, “Commu- 
nalism and National Unity” and “Contemporary 
Indonesian Literature”. 


` Subscription rates: Singapore, Malaysia, Indo- 
nesia and Philippines only Mal ayan H per 

4 issues, Afro-Asia (including ong Kong) 

Malayan $14/- per 4 issues, Elsewhere Malayan 
24/- per 4 issues. 

ALL PRICES IN MALAYAN CURRENCY AND 


INCLUSIVE OF SEA MAIL. 
MALAYSIAN SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH INSTI- 
TUTE LTD. 


(A non-profit organisation) 
28-N, Oxley Mansions, Oxley Road, 
SINGAPORE: 9. 








Those who need to know about wider Malaysia 
need msri publication: 
(all prices quoted in Malaysian dollars) 


RESEARCH BOOKS: 
NOW AVAILABLE: 


« Some Aspects o: Sufism - as under- 
stood and practised among the Ma- 
lays» - by Syed Naguib al-Attas. 
Edited by Shide Gordon . . 15.00 


« Islam Comes to Malaysia - historical 
perspective» - by S.Q. Fatimi. 


Ed. by S. Gordon. . . 15.00 
«Rama Saga in Malaysia» - dy 
Alexander Zieseniss . . . 20.00 


«Islamic Law in Malaya» - by Dr. 

Ahmad Ibrahim. Ed. by S. Gordon 40.00 
« Kek Lok Si - Temple of Paradise » - 

by C. S. Wong. Hard cover. . . 12.00 


NOW IN PRESS: 


«Nine Saints of Java» - by D. A. 
Rinkes. Translation by Н.М. Froger. 
Introduction by G.W.J. Drewes . 25.00 
« Selections from the Writings of Syed 
Shaykh al-Hady » - in English and 
romanized Malay - Ed. by S. Gordon 20.00 


INTISARI: 


Vol. I No. 1 - «Islam and the State 

in Malaya and Singa- 

: pore» . . 30.00 

Vol I No. 2 - « Economic Problems 
Peculiar to Malays» 20.00 
«Islam and Adat - 
Two Forces in Ma- . 
lay Society » - Part I 5.00 
Vol. I No. 4 - «Islam and Adat - 

Two Forces in Malay 

Society » - Part П . 
Vol. II No. 1 - « Arab-Islamic Influ- 

ence on Education 

and Language» . . 3.00 
Vol. II No. 2 - Woman and Family 
in Islam and Adat » 5.00 
« Japanese Scholars 
Re-examine Japanese 
Occupation Policy in 
Wider Malaysia » 
Vol. II No. 4 - «Our Baweanese 

People » 


Vol. I No. 3 


Vol. II No. 3 


The Malaysian Sociological Research Institute Ltd., 


28-N, Oxley Mansions, 
Oxley Road, Singapore 9 





EASTERN WORLD 
THE ASIA MONTHLY 


EASTERN WORLD is the international 
magazine dealing with the political 
and economic problems of Asia. 


Regular reports from its own corres- 
pondents keep you well informed 
about developments in South-East Asia 
and the Far East, while its articles ~ 
contributed by Western and Eastern 
authoritative writers – make it one of 
the finest and most interesting contri- 
butions to intellectual cooperation 
between East and West. 


Yearly Subscription: & 1.10. 
(12 issues, including poslage) 


EASTERN WORLD 
58 Paddington Street, London, W. 1, England 








VIENT DE PARAITRE A TOKYO JUST OUT IN TOKYO 


FRANCE-ASIE-ASIA 


Revue bilingue des problémes asiatiques 
et de Synthése culturelle 


Bilingual Review 
of Asian Culture and Problems 


Directeur: RENE DE BERVAL 
18, 2-chome, Tomisake-cho, Bunkyo-ku 
TOKYO (Japan) 


Pour tous renseignements: 

Europe et Afrique: M. Adrien Maisonneuve, Li- 
brairie d'Amérique et d'Orient - 11, rue Saint- 
Sulpice, Paris (VI) 

U.S.A.: Mr. George Humphrey - RF 1, Mansfield 
Center (Conn.) 

Asie: Kinokuniya Book Store Co., Ltd. - 826, 
Tsunohazu, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo 





| The Guardian 


IS THE ONLY ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

MAGAZINE PUBLISHED IN BURMA 

ON CULTURAL, SOCIAL, EDUCA- 

TIONAL, POLITICAL AND CONTEM- 

PORARY AFFAIRS OF BURMA AND 
S. E.. ASIA 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE; 3. shillings per copy 
Lst 2. per year, post free. 


DAILY NEWSPAPER: Lst. 5. per year, post free. 
the Guardian 


IS INDEPENDENT, INFLUENTIAL, ENLIGHTENED, 
ESSENTIAL. 


ENQUIRIES The Guardian Ltd., 
55 Barr Sreet, 
р.о. box 1522, 
Rangoon, Burma 


Cables: “GUARDIAN”, Rangoon. 





Le Missioni Cattoliche 


Mensile di attualità e cultura missionaria ed 

ecumenica del Pontificio Istituto Missioni Estere 

(P.I.M.E.)di Milano - Fondato nel 1872 - Fasci. 
coli mensili di 56 pagine. 


~v 


La Rivista rappresenta il punto di vista del 
mondo cattolico, e specialmente dei missionari 
cattolici, rispetto ai problemi culturali e d'at- 
tualità del mondo afro-asiatico: le culture orien- 
tali ed africane, i problemi sociali e politici, 
studi etnologici e sulle religioni non cristiane, 
i rapporti fra Occidente e popoli d'Asia e di 
Africa. Ampio spazio ё pure dedicato alla vita 
della Chiesa nei due continenti d'oltremare ed 
al tema dellEcumenismo. La rivista contiene 
informazioni ragionate, un « servizio speciale» 
mensile in cui é studiato a fondo un tema uni- 
co, articoli vari, riflessioni di personalità e do- 
cumentazioni, bibliografia internazionale. ` 


Direttore: P. Prero Снерро, del P.I.M.E. 
Redazione ed Amministrazione: Pontificio Isti- 
tuto Missioni Estere, Via Monterosa, 81, Mi- 
lano (Italy). . 
Quote d'abbonamento annuale: 
in Italia L. 1.000 
all'estero L. 2.000 


Copie in omaggio vengono inviate dietro richiesta 


